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For  iTie  WeZ/'are  of  the  Blind. — The  Ninth 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton, August  27  to  30  inclusive.  Such  topics 
las  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Graduates  of 
I  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  their  Needs,  Occu- 
jpations.  New  and  Old,  for  the  Blind,  Insti- 
tution Boarding  Houses  vs.  Independent 
Lodgings  for  Workshop  Employes,  The  De- 
sirability and  Requirements  of  Homes  for 
Blind  Women,  Libraries  for  the  Blind,  Uni- 
versal Type  for  the  Blind,  will  be  discussed. 
The  local  committee  of  arrangements  hopes 
to  find  accommodations  for  all  those  wishing 
to  attend  the  convention.  If  an  early  appli- 
cation is  made  it  is  probable  that  a  room  at 
the  kindergarten,  with  meals,  can  be  provided 
at  $2.00  a  day.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Boston,  secre- 
tary, local  committee  of  arrangements. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST   17,   1907 


WORKERS    FOR    THE   BLIND 


Helen  Keller  to  Be  Among  the  Speakers  at 
the  Coming  Convention 


FO'r  the  first  time  in  its  existence  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  to  hold  a  convention  in  Boston. 
The  meeting  will  be  from  Aug.  27  to 
Aug.  30. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution the  meetings,  to  which  the  public 
is  cordially  invited,  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  Perkins  Institution,  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Blind  are  co- 
operating in  arranging  the  conference.  Rep- 
resentatives from  many  States  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  being  present.  The 
programme,  which  has  been  arranged  by 
the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  277 
Harvard  street.  Cambridge,  promises  to  be 
of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare    of   the   blind. 

After  the  addresses  of  VN^elcome  by  Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  on  the  opening 
morning,  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  Edwin  D.  Mead  for  the  As- 
sociation, will  speak.  A  paper  entitled 
"Graduates  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  their  Needs"  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Fraser.  superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  This  sub- 
ject is  particularly  pertinent  at  this  time, 
When  educationalists  are  more  than  ever 
striving  to  make  the  work  in  all  schools 
a  practical  fitting  for  life.  This  paper  is 
to  be  discussed  by  J.  B.  Bledsoe  of  Mary- 
land. O.  H.  Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Campbell  of  London,  Eng. ;  H.  F. 
Gardner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green  of  Mis- 
souri, superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception  has 
been  arranged  by  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Annie  Fisher  for  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, the  new  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Mrs.  Allen,  and  the  delegates  to 
the  convention.  In  the  evening  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  will  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  "Prevention  of  Blindness  a 
Public  Duty."  Such  a  topic  is  of  signifi- 
ca/ice  when  it  is  realized  that  a  large  pro- 


portion  of  the  children  at  present  in  schools 
for  the  blind  need  never  have  been  there 
had  proper  preventive  measures  been  used. 
A  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  of  Buffalo,  and  well- 
known  physicians  of  Boston. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  work  of  re- 
cent commissions  for  the  blind  in  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts  will  be  pre- 
sented by  m.embers  of  the  respective  com- 
missions, also  reports  of  the  work  of  volun- 
teer associations  for  the  blind  in  Maine, 
Missouri.  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  work  which 
is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  libraries  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  special  accounts 
will  be  presented  by  those  having  immediate 
charge  of  such  work  in  the  Congressional 
Library  of  Washington  and  the  public 
libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  Lynn.  Field 
work  for  ascertaining  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  blind  in  their  homes,  which 
has  been  recently  conducted  in  Pennsyl. 
vania  and  Massachusetts,  will  be  described 
by  active  workers,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  their  homes  by  home  teachers 
from  Maryland.  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts, 

"Occupations  for  the  Blind"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  representative  men  and  women 
from  California.  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  during  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  In  the  evening  the  desirability  and 
requirements  of  homes  for  blind  women  and 
nurseries  for  blind  babies  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly.  Following  this  there  is 
to  be  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Sanders  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Bhnd  of  Cali- 
fornia, entitled  "Boarding  in  an  Institution 
vs.    Boarding    Outside." 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of 
raised  characters  for  the  blind  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  a  layman  this  may  mean  little, 
If.  however,  the  seeing  person  were  to  find 
his  daily  paper  printed  in  three  different 
kinds  of  type,  each  requiring  as  much  study  . 
to  read  as  the  one  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar, he  would  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  the  blind  find 
themselves  who  are  obliged  to  learn  several 
systems  if  they  are  to  have  access  to  all 
books  in   tactile   print. 

During  the  convention   the   delegates   are  , 
to      have     an     opportunity     to     visit     the 
workshops  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  Cambridge,    and   the   Perkins   Institution 
In    South    Boston. 

The  local  committee  of  arrangements  is 
raising  the  money  necessary  to  entertain 
the  delegates.  Contributions  are  solicited 
for  this  purpose  and  may  be  sent,  marked 
for  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Morton  Kehew.  264  Boylston   street. 
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WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND 


Helen  Keller  to  Be  Among  the  Speakers  dt 
the  Coming  Convention 


For    tile    first    time    in    its    existence    the 

American    Association    of   Workers    for    the 

'^lind    is    to    hold    a    convention    in    Boston. 

■The    meeting    will    be     from     Aug.     27     to 

Aug.'SO. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Perkins  In- 
.'vtitution  the  meetings,  to  which  the  public 
^■g  cordially  invited,  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  Perkins  Institution,  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Blind  are  co- 
operating in  arranging  the  conference.  Rep- 
resentatives from  many  States  have  signi- 
[ied  their  intention  of  being  present.  The 
programme,  which  has  been  arranged  by 
;he  secretary  of  the  local  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  277 
Harvard  street.  Cambridge,  promises  to  be 
of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare    of   the   blind. 

After  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  Gen- 
•ral  Francis  H.  Appleton  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  on  tlie  opening 
morning.  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  Edwin  D.  Mead  for  the  As- 
UMijijjr'""  will  speak.  A  paper  entitled 
"Graduates  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  their  Needs"  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Fraser.  superintendent  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  This  sub- 
ject is  particularly  pertinent  at  this  time, 
when  educationalists  are  more  than  ever 
striving  to  make  the  work  in  all  schools 
a  practical  fitting  for  life.  This  paper  is 
to  be  discussed  by  J.  B.  Bledsoe  of  Mary- 
land. O.  H.  Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Campbell  of  London,  Eng.;  H.  F. 
Gardner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green  of  Mis- 
souri, superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception  has 
been  arranged  by  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Laura  Fisher  for  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, the  new  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution y  Mrs.  Allen,  and  the  delegates  to 
the  convention.  In  the  evening  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  New! 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  will  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  "Prevention  of  Blindness  a 
Public  Duty."  Such  a  topic  is  of  signifi- 
cance  when  it  is  realized  that  a  large  pro- 


portion  of  the  child  fen  at  present  in  schools 
for   the   blind   need   never   have   been    there 
had  proper  preventive  measures  been  used. 
A  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  taken  up 
by  Dr.   Lucien  Howe  of  Buffalo,   and   well- 
j known  physicians  of  Boston. 
!     On  Wednesday   morning-   the   work  of  re- 
cent com'missions  for  the  blind  in  New  York, 
Iilaryland    and    Massachusetts    will    be    pre- 
sented by  members   of  the   respective   com- 
missions, also  reports  of  the  work  of  volun- 
teer   associations    for    the    blind    in    Maine, 
Missouri.     New    York    and    Massachusetts' 
Attention  is'  to  be  given  to  the  work  which 
is   being-  done   for   the  blind   in  libraries    on 
Wednesday    evening-,    and    special    accounts 
jwill  be  presented  by  those  having-  Immediate 
I  charge   of  such   work   in   the    Cong-ressional 
I  Library      of      Washing-ton    and    the    public 
libraries   of   Philadelphia  and   Lynn.      Field 
work    for    ascertaining-    the    condition    and 
j  needs   of    the    blind    in   their   homes,    which 
I  has    been    recently    conducted    in    Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts,   will  be  described 
by   active   workers,    and    the   instruction    of 
the  blind  in  their  homes  by  hom.e  teachers 
from    Maryland,    Rhode    Island   and   Massa- 
chusetts. 

"Occupations  for  the  Blind"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  representative  men  and  women 
from  California.  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  during-  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening-  the  desirability  and 
requirements  of  homes  for  blind  women  and 
nurseries  for  blind  babies  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly.  Following  this  there  is 
to  be  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Sanders  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Cali- 
fornia, entitled  "Boarding  in  an  Institution; 
vs.    Boarding    Outside." 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  subject  of  a  uniform  system  of 
raised  characters  for  the  blind  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  a  layman  this  may  mean  little.' 
If,  however,  the  seeing  person  -were  to  find 
his  dally  paper  printed  in  three  different 
kinds  of  type,  each  requiring  as  much  study 
to  read  as  the  one  with  which  he  is  famil- 
jiar,  he  would  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  the  blind  find 
;  themselves  who  are  obliged  to  learn  several 
systems  if  they  are  to  have  access  to  all 
books  in   tactile   print. 

During  the  convention  the  delegates  are 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
workshops  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  Cambridge,  and  the  Perkins  Institution 
in    South    Boston. 

The  local  committee  of  arrangements  is 
raising  the  money  necessary  to  entertain 
the  delegates.  Contributions  are  solicited 
for  this  purpose  and  may  be  sent,  marked 
for  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention,  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Morton  Kehew.   2G4  Boylston   street. 


Bostow.,    \^&.ss.,  fAo^y^^-y^   H^ye^l<X^ 
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HELPERS  OF  BLl 
TO  CME  HERE 

Noted  Speakers  Will  Discuss 

Problems  of  Sightless 
^  in  Convention, 


The  first  eastern  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  WorKers  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  Aug.  27  to  30, 
Inclusive,  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 

This  association  includes  represent- 
ative men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  United  States  who  are  trying  to 
help  the  blind  to  become  useful,  happy 
citizens. 

Their  work  in  nurseries,  schools,  work- 
shops, libraries  and  homes  for  the  blind 
will  be  discussed  by  sucli  able  speakers 
as  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Helen 
Keller,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser, 
Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Christine  LaBarraque, 
Edward  E.  Allen.  John  B.  Bledsoe,  O.  H. 
Burritt,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  of  England. 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  S.  M.  Green.  Dr.  F, 
i*rk  Lewis,  D.  Lucien  Howe,  Dr.  George 
S.  Derby,  Dr.  Frank  S.  Newell,  Dr. 
Anna  G.  Richardson,  G.  W.  Connor,  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  AVilliam  Lynch. 
Harriet  Rees,  Winifred  Holt.  Miss  E.  J. 
Giffln.  Miss  E.  R.  Neisser.  Jennie  Bu- 1 
bier,  Lucy  Wright.  Liborio  Delfino,  Vir-  I 
ginia  Kelly.  Fanny  Kimball,  John  yars. 
C.  S.  McGiffin,  E.  P.  Morford.  Joseph 
Sanders,  Miss  M,  Campbell,  E.  J.  Nolan. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  Isabel 
Greeley  and  Dennis  Reardon. 
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The  anmial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is 
bring  lU'Id  !n  Boston  this  week,  and  among 
those  in  attendance  from  Buffalo  are  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman,  and  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt, aecretaxy. 


Bostow,   W\a,e,s.,    GUobe-. 


IN  NINTH  CONVENTION. 


American    Association    of    Workers 

j       for  the  Blipd  to   Meet  in  Jamaica 

Plain  Aug  27  to  30.  ; 

!  The  ninth  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can association  of  v/orkers  for  the  bli'-id 
will  be  held  at  the  Khidergrarten  for 
the  blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  August  27  to 
■80,  inclusive.  A  large  number  of  dele- 
gates from  various  sections  of  the 
country   will  be   present. 

Prominent  men  and  women  who  are 
working  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in  the  schools,  nurseries,  work- 
shops, homes  and  libraries  will  address 
the  convention  and  tell  of  their  work. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting's. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  at 
9:15  a  m,  Aug  27.  Rev  Charles  H.  Jones, 
president  of  the  association  and  ex- 
superintendent  of  tiie  Connecticut  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  will  preside.  Prayer 
will  be  offered  by  Rev  Henry  N.  Cou- 
den,  chaplain  of  the  LT  8  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

Addresses  of  welcome  will  te  deliv- 
ered by  Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Miss 
Helen  Kellar  and  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Ad- 
dresses on  vork  among-  the  blind  will 
be  given  by  Dr  C.  P.  Fraser,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  blind.  Hall- 
fax,  and  Albert  G.  Cowgill  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Institute    for    the    blind. 

In  the  afternoon  a  reception  will  be 
tendered  to  delegates  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  Annie 
a.  Fisher. 

Tn  the  evening  Dr  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well  will  preside  and  the  speakers  will 
be  Dr  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  and 
Dr    Anna    G.    Richardson. 

Wednesday  sessions  will  be  held  morn- 
ing and  evening,  Edward  E.  Allen  and 
E.  J.  Nolan  presiding.  In  the  after- 
noon a  visit  will  be  taken  to  the  Gam- 
bridge  workshops  of  the  Massachusetts 
commission  for  the  blind  and  to  the 
Harvard  university. 

Thursday  Rev  Henry  N.  Couden  will 
preside  over  the  session  at  9:15  and 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  over  the  7:30 
session.  Occupations  for  the  blind  will 
be   discussed. 

Friday  will  be  devoted  to  justness, 
sessions  ^eing  held  at  9:15  arW  2:30. 


i 


homes  by  home  teachers  from  Mary- 
land, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

"Occupations  for  the  Blind"  will  be 
discussed  by  representative  men  and 
women  from  California,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  Thurs- 
day morning  and  in  the  evening  the 
desirability  and  requirements  of  homes  I 
for  blind  women  and  nurseries  for 
blind  babies  will  be  laid  before  the^ 
assembly.  Following  this  there  is  to 
be  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Sanders 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind* 
of  California,  entitled  "Boarding  in  an 
Institution  vs.  Boarding  Outside."         ! 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  con- 1 
vention,  the  subject  of  a  uniform  sys-i 
tern  of  raised  characters  for  the  blind  | 
is  to  be  discussed.  To  a  layman  this' 
may  mean  little.  If,  however,, the  see- 
ing person  were  to  find  his  daily' 
paper  printed  in  three  different  kinds' 
of  type,  each  requiring  as  much  study 
to  read  as  the  one  with  which  he  is- 
familiar,  he  would  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  unfortunate  position  in 
which  the  blind  find  themselves  who 
are  obliged  to  learn  several  systems 
if  they  are  to  have  access  to  all  books 
in  tactile  print.  j 

During  the  convention  the  delegates! 
are  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
workshops  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston. 

The  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments is  raising  the  money  necessary 
to  entertain  the  delegates.  Contribu- 
tions are  solicited  for  this  purpose  and 
may  be  sent,  marked  for  the  A.  A.  W. 
B.  Convention,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
I^ehew,  264  Boylston  street. 
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Mis^'Befen  Keller  will  be  among  the 
,  speakers  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
lAssociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to 
|be  held  in  Boston  from  Aug.  27  to  Aug.  30. 
After  the  address  of  welcome  by  General 
Francis  Appleton,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  on  the  opening  morn- 
ing, Helen  Keller,  for  the  Commission,  and 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  for  the  Association,  will 
speak. 


Bos'tovu,   Ma.,ss.,    He-r-a-.Ucb 
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HELPERS  OF  Bill 
lET  THIS  WEEK 


Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Address 

Convention  of  American    , 

Association  Here.         ! 


The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  will  hold  a  convention  this 
week  from  Tuesday  to  Friday*  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Nine  sessions  will  be  held.  Delegates 
from  many  places  In  this  country  and 
Europe  will  attend  and  lead  discussions. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  Tuesday,  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
'  ot  the  Blind. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  the  presence  of  many  blind 
men  and  women,  who  will  speak  of 
i  their   practical   work   here   and   abroad. 


'  There  will  be  present  also  delegates  who 
are  known  the  world  over'  for  their 
work  In  teaching  and  helping  the  blind, 
among  them  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  of  |;^ng- 
land.  Dr.  P.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  and 
Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton  from  the  Per. 
kins  Institution. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  discussion 
On  "Preparation  for  Graduate  Life,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  talk  on  the  "Prevention  of 
Blindness."  "Organized  Work  for  the 
Blind"  will  be  Wednesday's  topic,  and 
on  Thursday  the  various  occupations  fori 
the  blind  will  be  discussed.  A  business 
session  and  election  of  officers  will 
close  the  convention  on  Friday. 

The    meetings    of   the    convention   will 
be  open  to  the  public.  i 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  BUND. 

Boston's  early  interest  in,  care  for 
and  education  of  tlie  blind,  her 
splendid  institutions  for  their  care 
and  her  part  in  development  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
who,  though  defective  in  sight  and 
hearing,  have  come  into  possession 
of  knowledge  by  touch,  makes  it  in- 
evitable that  her  citizens  shoujd 
heartily  welcome  to  the  city,  Aug. 
27-30,  the  ninth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Naturally,  Helen 
Kellar  will  be  prominent  in  the  cere- 
monies and  discussions.  The  state's 
new  venture  in  workshops  for  the! 
blind  at  Cambridge  will  be  carefully; 
inspected.  "^;    'i    \ 

Society  is  learning  that  there  is 
far  Jess  waste  or  permanently  de- 
pendent human  material  than  it 
once  supposed  there  was.  It  is  com-i 
ing  to  understand  that  the  blind  not 
only  can  be  made  to  see  with  theirj 
fingers,  but  support  themselves  with! 
their  hands,  and  it  understands  that, 
along  with  deprivation  of  sight  of 
the  outer  eye,  there  often  is  a  vision 
of  the  inner  eye  which  is  of  price- 
less worth  to  humanity.  When 
Helen  Kellar  preaches  optimism,  it 
has  vastly  more  v/-eight  than  v/hen 
Mr.  Carnegie  does. 
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WORKERS  FOB  THE 
BLIiJEETTODAY 

Convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Be  Greeted  by- 
Helen  Kellar. 


Blind  men  and  women  from  all .  over 
the  world  are  in  this  citj'  for  the  con- 
vention opening-  tomorrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Worlcers  for  the 
I  Blind  at  the  Kinderg-arten  for  the  Blind, 
j  Jamaica  Plain.  Many  of  these  blind 
I  people  ha\-e  international-  reputations, 
i  and  their  addresses,  as  well  as  those  to 
be  delivered  by  European  workers  for 
the  blind  who  can  see,  are  expected  to 
bring-  forth  the  most  excellent  results. 

Delegates  will  be  present  tomorrow 
at  the  convention's  opening-  wlio  repre- 
sent the  noblest  efforts  throughout  the 
world  to  aid  the  sightless.  These  efforts 
are  made  in  nurseries,  in  schools,  in 
homes,  in  workshops  and  in  the  field 
from  San  Francisco  to  London.  The  blind 
I  will  tell  of  their  experiences  and  what 
they  liave  done  to  help  themselves. 
Miss  Helen  Kellar  will  give  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  delegates. 

A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  the  public  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  conventioii. 


BooKs  About  tHe  Blind  —  To  mak^ 
more  accessible  to  visitors  attending 
the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ici^tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  the 
Ibooks  relating  to  the  blind,  the  library 
lautihorities  have  placed  on  the  tables 
in  the  Bates  Hall  readang  room  a  large 
collection  of  books  printed  for  the 
■blind  in  various  types,  and  also  a  col- 
tl«<jt4^a  of  books  about  tiie  blind. 
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VRrEfNDS    OF   THE   SLTirD    TO  ItfBT 


Ninth  Convention  of  American  Associa- 
tion to  Convene  at  Jamaica  Plain  To- 
morrow 


At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  American  Associatio,n 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  begin  its 
ninth  convention  tomorrow  morning  at 
9.15,  this  being  the  first  one  to  be  held  in 
New  England.  The  gathering  will  consist 
Of  men  and  women  representing  varied 
movements  to  assist  the  blind  in  nurseries, 
schools,  workshops,  libraries  and  the  field 
and  many  of  these  delegates  are  themselves 
sightless. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  make  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
General  Appleton  will  extend  the  greetings 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  will  be  rep- 
resented by  its  vice  president,  William  P. 
Fowler. 

The  principal  address  of  the  opening  ses- 
sion will  be  given  by  Dr  O.  F.  Fraser,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  School 
for  the  Blind  and  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Among  those  who 
will  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Fra- 
ser's  paper,  which  will  be  on  "The  Needs 
of  Graduates  of  Our  Schools  for  the 
Blind"  are  Miss  Christine  Le  Barraque,  the 
first  blind  woman  to  be  admitted  to'  the 
American  bar,  and  the  veteran  blind 
leader  of  the  blind,  Dr.  F.  .T.  Campbell, 
founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  at  London.  He  also  Is  the 
father  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  present  arrangements  for. 
this  convention,  and  superintendent  of  the 
industrial  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission   for   the   Blind. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  presiding  of- 
ficer will  be  Di-.  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis-i 
sion  for  the  Blind.  The  special  subject  to 
be  considered  '  will  be  "Prevention  and 
Reduction  of  Blindness,"  and  the  chief 
p;ipfr  will  be  contributed  by  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson  also  will 
contribute  a    paper  on    "^vdvantages   of   the 


After-care  and  Social  Service 'for  Patients 
!from  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye."  This  will  be  followed 
\i>y  a  discussion  in  which  Dr.  Lucien  Howe 
I  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb,  Dr.  George  S. 
I  Derby,  Dr  Franklin  S.  Newell  a^d  others 
[will    take   part. 


Public    Library   Prepares   for    Visitors 

To  make  more  accessible  to  visitors  at^ 
tending  the  convention  of  the  Anierican 
i  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
j  meets  tomorrow,  the  books  relating-  to  the 
ibhnd,  the  library  authorities*H*ave  placed 
'  on  the  tables  in  the  Bates  Hall  reading 
I  room  a  large  collection  of  books  printed 
{for  the  blind  in  the  various  types,  and  also 
la  collection  of  books  about  the  sightless.  Iri 
[the  fine  arts  department  will  be  found  on 
jexhibition  colored  and  other  photographs  of 
ic-e  architecture  and  scenery  of  Sweden. 
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i CONVENTION  OF  WORKERS^ 
FOR  BLIND  OPENS  TODAY 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  address  the  ninth 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
[Workers  for  the  Blind. when  the  three  days' 
'session  begins  at  9  a.m.  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,   Jamaica   Plain. 

The  gathering  will  consist  of  men  and 
!  women  representing  varied  movements  to 
assist  the  blind  in  the  different  works  of 
life.  Many  of  the  delegates  are  them- 
selves sightless  and  the  convention  will  be 
a  most  interesting  one  to  all. 

Miss  Keller  will  welcome  the  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  Gen.  Appleton  will  ex- 
tend the  greetings  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

Addresses  vrill  be  given  dui-ing  the 
morning  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  of  Halifax, 
:N.  S.  ;  Miss  Catherine  Le  Barraque,  Dr. 
JF.  J.  Campbell  of  London  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hartwell  of  this  city. 

The  Boston  library  authorities  have 
placed  on  the  tables  in  the  Bates  Hall 
reading  room  a  large  collection  of  books 
printed  for  the  blind  in  the  various  types 
and  also  a  collection  of  books  about  the 
blind. 
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MISS  ROGERS  AND  MISS  FISHER  REQUEST  THE 
PLEASURE  OF  YOUR  COMPANY  AT  FIVE  JOY 
STREET  BOSTON  ON  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
AUGUST  TWENTY-SEVENTH  FROM  HALF 
PAST  THREE  TO  HALF  PAST  FIVE  TO  MEET 
DIRECTOR  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN  OF 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DELE- 
GATES OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND 


S24    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1907      ^ 


TO    HELP   THE    SIGHTLESS 

— ■ » 

Ninth  Convention  of  American 
Association 


Active   Workers    for    the     Blind    In 
Attendance 


Miss   Helen    Keller    One    of     the 
Speakers 


General  Appleton,  Dr.  fraser  and  Others  Also 
Heard 


With  Miss  Helen  Keller,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind;  General 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  Per- 
flins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  other 
speakers  participating  in  the  exercises,  the 
ninth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  opened  this 
morning  at  Jamaica  Plain,  where,  by  spe- 
cial courtesy,  the  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  convention 
is  one  bringing  to  this  city  delegates  from 
many  States  who  represent  organizations 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  uplifting  of 
those  who  are  sightless,  and  in  educating 
and  aiding  them  toward  becoming  self- 
supporting  through  means  available  to 
them  even  in  their  affliction.  The  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation have  all  combined  in  plan- 
ning for  this  convention,  the  pro- 
gramme for  which  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  F,  F.  Campbell  of  Cambridge, 
as  secretary  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. He  is  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  and  also  is  the  active  su- 
perintendent of  the  Industrial  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 


At  the  opening  sessison  today,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Jones,  former  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind,  presided. 
First  in  the  exercises  was  a  prayer  by  him, 
in  the  absence  of  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden. 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  who  had  been  expected  to 
be  present.  Then  came  addresses  of 
greeting  which  made  the  delegates  and 
other  visitors  feel  that  they  were 
heartily  welcome.  General  Appleton,  as 
president  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  gave 
his  word  of  cordial  greeting,  in  which  ad- 
dress he  recalled  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
vention and  for  what  the  work  stands  in 
the  community.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Kaier  spoke  most  interestingly,  say- 
ing in  part: 

"In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  I  welcome  to  Boston  this 
association  of  workers  for  the  sightless. 
The  purpose  of  our  convention,  which  rep- 
resents every  movement  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  is  to  secure  cooperation 
between  the  institutions  and  societies  which 
are  concerned  in  our  problem.  I  know  that 
good  will  come  of  our  taking  counsel  to- 
gether. I  feel  that  we  have  the  fair-mind- 
edness to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the  long 
road  which  stretches  before  us.  Our  prob- 
lem is  complicated,  and  has  more  sides  than 
isolated  effort,  howevor  zealous,  can  com- 
pass. We  must  see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity 
of  interests  one  class  of  the  blind  is  not 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  or  any 
part  of  the  work  undervalued.  The  work- 
shop, the  library  of  embossed  books,  the 
home  for  the  aged  blind,  the  nursery,  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  school  are  seen  to  be 
parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view.  I 
rejoice  that  there  is  assembled  here  a  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  determined  to  take 
to  heart  all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  blind,  and  of  the  State 
whose  commission  I  represent,  I  bid  you 
welcome. 

"We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  short- 
comings of  our  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  opposite  di- 
rections, each  hugging  a  private  book  of 
embossed  type,  or  the  plans  of  an  institu- 
tion which  is  to  be  the  best  and  only  seat 
of  salvation  for  the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our 
forces  together.  However  we  differ  in  the 
details  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  essential  thing  is  to  give 
the  blind  something  they  can  do  with  brain 
and  hand.  The  higher  education,  in  which 
some  of  us  are  particularly  interested,  de- 
pends largely  on  early  training  in  childhood, 
on  healthy  surroundings  at  school,  on  physi- 


I  cal  happiness,  abundant  play  and  out-of- 
I  door  exercise.  Beside  the  blind,  for  whom 
I  existinjsr  institutions  are  intended  to  provide, 
I  there  is  the  numerous  class  of  active,  use- 
fu!  men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight  in 
mature  years.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark 
from  childhood  are  hard  pressed  by  ob- 
stacles. But  the  man  suddenly  stricken 
blind  is  another  Samson,  bound,  captive, 
helpless,   until  we  unloose  his  chains. 

"This  association  may  become  an 
organized  power  which  will  carry  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  country.  It  may  bring  about  co- 
operation and  goodwill  between  schools, 
associations  and  all  sincere  workers  for  the 
sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  effi- 
cient work  in  States  which  are  yet  In 
original  darkness.  Blindness  must  always 
remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  It 
bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent it. 

"The  problem  of  prevention  should  be 
dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as  we  are 
glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should  take 
painF  to  disseminate  knowledge  needful  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  cause.i  of 
blindness.  The  time  for  hinting  at  un- 
pleasant truths  is  past.  Let  us  insist  that 
the  States  put  into  practice  ev-sry  known 
and  approved  method  of  preveifcion,  and 
that  phj'^siciams  and  teachers  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  the  people  to 
enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable  read- 
ing, often  they  are  revolting.  But  it  Is 
better  that  our  sensibilities  should  be 
shocked  than  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of 
facts  upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  in- 
telligence, morals  and  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  read 
the  thick  curtain  with  which  society  is  hid- 
ing lis  eyes  from  unpleasant,  but  needful 
truth. 

"No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  that 
only  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also 
communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves 
and  blesses.  We  read  that  in  one  year 
Indiana  has  appropriated  over  $1,000,000  to 
aid  and  increase  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  tbe 
epileptical.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  ask  plain  questiuns  .and  to  receive 
plain  answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to 
alleviate  present  disease,  let  us  press  for- 
ward in  the  scientific  study  which  shall 
reveal  our  bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the 
soul.  When  the  promises  of  the  future  are 
fulfilled,  and  we  rightly  understand  our 
bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward  un- 
born generations,  the  institutions  'or  de- 
tectives which  are  now  our  pride  will  be- 
come terrible  monuments  to  our  ignorance 
and  the  needless  misery  that  we  once  en- 
dured. 


still  another  to  give  a  welcome  to  the 
assembly  was  William  P.  Fowler,  vice 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
After  his  remarks,  the  general  subject  of 
the  forenoon,  "Preparation  for  Graduate 
Life,"  was  taken  up.  Dr.  Fraser  led  in  the 
speaking,  giving  an  address  on  "Graduates 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs." 
He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  considering  the  needs  of  our  gradu- 
ates, a  few  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the 
training  given  in  schools  for  the  blind  may 
not  De  out  ot  place,  rhe  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  en- 
thusiasts in  their  particular  line  of  work. 
They  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their 
pupils  a  strong  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and 
faitli  in  the  idea  that  the  world  has  work 
for  them  to  do.  The  spirit  of  the  school 
should  always  be  optimistic,  for  while 
blindness  is  a  handicap,  it  is  not  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  success.  I  wish  that 
each  instructor  of  the  blind  could  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  this  truth  and 
could  learn  by  experience  how  best  to  ad- 
minister the  tonic  of  encouragement. 

"The  mental,  moral  and  physical  train- 
ing given  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  is 
admirable,  but  in  some  schools  it  fails,  ii? 
that  it  is  not  specific  and  definite.  The  lad 
with  sight  wlio  goes  out  from  the  grammar 
or  high  school  requires  an  additional  train- 
ing of  from  one  to  five  years  to  fit  him  for 
the  activities  of  life.  If  he  were  dependent 
upon  the  education  he  received  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  he  would  find  but  few  avenues  of 
employment  open  to  him.  It  is  the  practical 
training  in  the  workshop,  factory,  counting 
house,  office  or  special  school  which  enables 
the  lad  with  sight  to  take  his  place  side  by 
side  with  his  fellow  men  as  a  skilled  work- 
man or  a  trained  business  or  professional 
man. 

"The  boy  who  is  blind  must  receive  the 
same  practical  training,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  the  world.  He  cannot  secure  this  train- 
ing after  he  graduates;  hence  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  he  receive  a  special 
training  while  he  is  still  an  undergraduate. 
I  do  not  underrate  the  intellectual  training 
given  in  the  literary  departments  of  our 
progressive  schools,  but  this  education,  be 
it  ever  so  good,  will  enable  very  few  blind 
persons  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  win 
thfir  bread  and  butter.  I  believe  that  each 
pupil  in  our  schools  should  receive  a  speci- 
fic training  in  some  particular  line  of  work 
which  would  enable  him  as  a  graduate  to 
support  himself,  or  at  least  to  do  something 
towards  his  support. 

"Each  pupil  requires  special  study  upon 
the  part  of  superintendent  and  teachers. 
The  weak  places  in  his  character  .  or 
physique    must    be    strengthened,    his    man- 


ners  and  habits  duly  considered,  his  mental 
aptitude  fully  gauged  and  his  training  such 
as  to  insure  a  practical  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  occupation  which  has  a  commer- 
cial value  in  the  world.  If  he  is  to  be  a 
teacher  of  music  he  should  know  how  to 
teach  and  what  to  teach;  he  should  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  teach  children 
with  sight,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  con- 
tend. It  should  be  our  aim  to  make  him  a 
thoroughly  qualified  instructor  rather  than 
a  player  of  piano  forte  music.  I  would  not 
lower  the  standard  of  excellence  in  any  of 
our  musical  departments  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  but  I  believe  as  a 
business  proposition  that  piano  playing 
should  take  a  second  place  as  compared 
with  piano  teaching.  Better  graduate  three 
qualified  teachers  than  one  virtuoso.  The 
training  of  vocal  teachers,  piano  forte  tun- 
ers and  masseurs  should  be  equally  definite 
and  thorough.  Each  pupil  should  also  be 
trained  for  one  or  more  years  in  commer- 
cial work  so  as  to  familiarize  him  with 
ordinary  business  transactions. 

"The  choice  of  a  locality  in  which  to  set- 
tle is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Those  who 
are  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  more  successful 
hi  communities  where  they  can  become  well 
known.  Populous  cities  and  sparsely  set- 
tled country  districts  offer  few  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  to  the  graduate  of  av- 
erage ability.  The  choice  of  a  locality 
should  generally  be.  made  in  the  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  I  have  known 
many  of  our  girl  graduates  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  towns  and  villages  who  would 
undoubtedly  have  failed  had  their  lot  been 
cast  in  larger  cities.  I  have  also  known 
piano-forte  tuners  and  masseurs  who  have 
found  little  or  no  employment  in  their  vil- 
lage homes  achieve  success  in  the  larger 
towns.  Therefore,  the  prospective  graduate 
with  the  help  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  should  give  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration to  this  matter  of  locality,  as  upon 
the  choice  the  future  success  of  the  gradu- 
ate may  largely  depend.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  allow  our  graduates  to  drift  to  their 
own  homes  where  there  is  little  or  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  induce  them  to  go  to  work  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  school,  as  the  effect  of 
a  year  of  idleness  is  demoralizing  in  the  ex- 
treme, making  the  boy  or  girl  less  self- 
reliant  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  all  are  called  upon  to 
contend. 

A  blind  person  cannot  make  a  successful 
start  in  life  without  money  in  his  pocket. 
This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  at- 
tention during  the  earlier  years  of  my 
superintendency   and  in   order  to  meet   the 


need  I  established  a  modest  loan  and  aid 
fund  of  $1000.  From  this  fund,  loans  of 
$20  and  upward  have  been  made  to  gradu- 
ates in  good  standing.  Interest  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annuin,  payable 
annually.  The  principal  may  be  repaid  in"  [ 
instalments  of  smaller  or  larger  amounts. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  fund  in  1882 
150  loans  have  been  made  and  in  many 
instances  repaid  with  interest  within  two 
years.  The  advantage  of  such  a  fund  has, 
j-ear  by  year,  become  more  apparent  to  me 
and  although  the  individual  loans  were  not 
large,  I  believe  that  many  of  our  graduates 
would  have  failed  to  succeed  had  it  not 
been  possible  to  place  within  their  reach  the 
necessary  financial  assistance. 

"We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  more  or 
less  difllcult  for  young  and  inexperienced 
blind  persons  to  establish  themselves  in 
communities  w^here  they  are  strangers. 
The  man  with  slight  will  In  a  few  weeks  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  with  those  about 
him.  Certain  acts  of  courtesy  win  for  him 
the  recognition  of  his  fellows  and  speedilj'' 
break  down  the  barriers  of  strangeness  and 
reserve.  The  disadvantages  of  the  blind  in 
this  particular  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  taking 
measures  to  have  his  graduates  properly  in- 
troduced to  the  leading  people  of  the  towns 
or  villages  in  which  they  are  to  settle.  This 
he  can  do  by  personal  visitations  and  by 
letters  of  introduction  from  himself  and 
interested  friends.  I  need  not  go  more  fully 
into  this  matter  of  proper  introduction  as  I 
believe  its  importance  will  be  at  once  real- 
ized. 

"It    may    be    of    interest    to    recount    the  ' 
measures  that  are  taken  to  meet  the  needs  ' 
of  the  graduates  of  our  tuning  department 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax.     It 
is    decided    that    a    man    is   to    locate    in    a 
certain  town.     I  at  once  set  about  to  secure 
the  addresses  of  all  persons  there  who  have 
pianos,  and  immediately   send   out  a  circu- 
lar   letter    recommending    the     tuner    and 
guaranteeing   his    ability    to   perform    satis-  i 
factory  work.     The  tuner  goes  to  the  tOA^n  ' 
and  calls  upon  those  to  whom  letters  have 
been   sent.     When   he   secures   a  piano   and 
tunes   it   to    the    satisfaction    of   its    own'^r, 
he  requests  that  a  brief  testimonial  be  en- 
tered in  a  small  book  which  he  carries  for 
the  purpose.     After  he  has  obtained  several 
of  these  local  testimonials  he  finds  no  great  ! 
difficulty    in    securing   regular   employment.  ' 
New  testimonials  are  added  as  opportunity 
offers.     A    similar   method   can   be   used   to 
advantage  by  teachers  of  vocal  or  lAstru- 
mental  music. 

"Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  should 
make  a  point  of  Joining  some  local  society, 
organization  or  brotherhood  and  thus  come 
Into  friendly  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 


I  I  always  strongly  recommend  my  graduates 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live,  and  I  know  of  nj 
better  way  for  them  to  do  so  than  by  be- 
coming members  of  some  philanthropic  or 
musical  benefit  society.  The  friendly  asso- 
ciations with  workers  in  the*same  cause  Is 
socially  and  materially  advantageous  to 
them.  It  broadens  their  view  of  life  and 
arouses  upon  the  part  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers a  keen  interest  in  their  success. 

"To  sum  up:  Our  graduates  need  specific 
training,  they  need  to  select  with  care  the 
locality   in   which   to   reside,    they   need    to 
I  have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  need  to 
be   properly  introduced   and    they   need    to 
identify    themselves    with    local    organiza- 
I  tions.     These  needs  being   met,   we  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their    industry,    and    the    quality    of    their 
work    merit    the    support    and    encourage- 
ment of  their  fellow  citizens," 
A  paper  on   the  subject  of   "A  Business 
I  Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  was  prepared  by 
Albert  G.   Cowgill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for   the  Instruction    of   the   Blind, 
and  was  sent  to  the  convention  to  be  read. 
j  which    was    done     by     Edward     E.    Allen, 
!  superintendent     for     MaS'Sachusetts.       Mr. 
!  Cowgill's  paper  embodied  suggestions  as  to 
the    fundamental    importance    of    education 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  rela- 
;  tions    involved.     Like   everything   else,    the 
j  school   is    constantly   undergoing   a  process 
of   evolution.     We   educate   for    tomorrow; 
therefore,  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
be  as  broad  and  as  full  as  it  can  be  made. 
We    are    beginning    to    find    out    that    the 
possibilities    of    the    blind    are    almost    un- 
limited.    But  to  discover  and  specially  de- 
velop   each    pupil's    dominant    interests,    :n 
1  so  far  as  they  represent  possibilities  of  de- 
I  velopment    in    harmony    with    the    general 
aim  of  education,  takes  time. 

The  primary  social  function  of  all  educa- 
tion IS  to  adapt  every  individual  to  tlio 
civilization  of  his  time.  As  a  secondary  or 
high  school  education  is  the  only  kind  the 
great  majority  of  blind  pupils  ever  will  get, 
it  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible, 
aiming  not  merely  to  prepare  for  education, 
but  it  should  aim  at  education  itself.  The 
school  should  not  defer  until  the  pupil  goes 
out  into  the  world,  or  perhaps  enters  col- 
lege, the  specific  training  in  knowledge  and 
power  which  enables  him  to  get  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  modern  life,  its  problems 
and  opportunities  and  the  corresponding  de- 
gree of  power  to  participate  intelligently 
find  successfully  in  human  affairs,  minis- 
tering to  the  fundamental  needs  and  veal 
interests  of  the  individual. 

We  must  add,  then,  more  and  more  of 
general      culture,      studying     problems      of 


in  educating:  girls  and  young  women,  es- 
pecially in  home  industries,  domestic  science 
and  the  like,  so  that  they  may  become 
practical  help  in  the  household  duties,  aa 
apart  from  any  special  handiwork  in  which 
they  are  trained.  Many  simple  home  em- 
ployments are  open  to  such  girls  and 
women  and  Mr.  Campbell  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample the  excellent  work  of  practical  train- 
ing carried  on  at  Hampton  Institute.  Home 
economics  he  believed  should  be  taught 
girls  and  women. 

After  the  morning  session,  the  delegates 
adjourned  to  the  lawn  to  have  a  large 
group  photograph  taken.  Then  came 
luncheon  in  one  of  the  buildings,  which 
gave  also  opportunity  for  a  social  hour  at 
the  tables.  The  Massachusetts  Association 
stands  as  host  for  this  convention,  the  use 
of  the  buildings  having  been  given  by  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Delegates  are  here 
from  various  places  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  California,  and  other  States,  as 
well  as  from  Montreal,  Can.,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  London,  Eng.  About  seventy-five  dele- 
gates are  the  guests  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  during  the  three  days  of  the 
convention  and  are  housed  in  the  build- 
ings at  Jamaica  Plain,  where  they  are  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  be  at  any  hotel. 
The  association  has  gone  further,  and  pro- 
vides all  meals  for  such  guests,  who  are 
served  in  the  large  dining-room  in  one  of 
the  buildings,  and  other  delegates  from 
'  nearby  places,  or  those  who  may  be  stay- 
ing with  relatives  or  friends,  are  included 
in  the  invitation  to  luncheon,  each  day.  It 
has  been  no  small  undertaking  for  the 
Massachusetts  Association  to  arrange  all 
this  hospitality,  which,  of  course,  involves 
considerable  expense.  The  local  committee 
of  arrangements  is  made  up  of  George  H. 
Richards,  trustee  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher,  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  Samuel  P.  Hubbard  and  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell. 

Following  luncheon,  delegates  had  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  salesrooms  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  at  383  BoylsLon 
street,  to  inspect  the  handiwork  of  the 
sightless;  also  the  office  of  the  Commission 
in  the  Ford  Building.  The  afternoon's 
programme  included  a  reception  given  by- 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Fisher  at  Miss  Rogers's  home  at  No.  !» 
Joy  street,  in  honor  of  Superintendent  Ed- 


preservation  and  improvement  of  health, 
physical  vigor  and  the  physical  well  being 
of  the  race;  problems  involved  in  modern 
government,  industry  and  commerce;  mod- 
ern literature,  languages,  history  and  the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  mankind. 
The  importance  of  modern  culture  is  such 
that  we  would  be  false  to  our  trust  if  we 
did  not  make  adequate  provision  for  more 
of  it  in  our  schools.  Who  needs  this  more 
than  the  blind  boy  or  girl,  just  graduated, 
and  ready  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
world!  After  making  this  provision,  gradu- 
ation should  be  made  the  all  in  all  to  the 
pupil,  the  goal  for  which  he  must  steadily 
work,  with  all  possible  individual  help  on 
the    part    of  the    teacher. 

Broad  study  of  literature  is  most  es- 
sential and  helpful  in  the  after-life  of  the 
pupil.  Its  benefits  and  those  of  English 
composition  are  incalculable.  Practical 
economics  also  should  be  studied  well,  as 
a  preparation  for  success  in  business.  Ex- 
perience will  be  needed  and  will  prove  £i 
strong  factor,  and  must  be  gained  by  get- 
ting out  into  the  world  and  among  busi- 
ness men.  Method  and  system  should  be 
inculcated  and  encouraged  and  practical 
help  and  instruction  given  in  lines  of  busi- 
ness undertaken  in  study.  Application 
veracity  of  thought  and  action,  not  merely 
from  an  ethical  point  alone,  but  also  fronc 
the  commercial  standpoint,  are  essential 
needs.  Practical  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  cultivation  of  tht 
"study-habit"  along  the  right  lines  as  laid 
down  by  the  teacher  are  factors  for  success. 
Experience  teaches  the  instructor  the  sub- 
jects most  needed  by  the  pupils  and  their 
individual  tendencies  along  any  special  line 
of  study  and  work.  Practical  education  in 
business,  or  the  "science  of  selling,"  has 
opened  an  opportunity  for  talent  hitherto 
unproductive  and  has  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  initiative.  It  is  men,  not 
laws,  that  make  markets. 

The  morning  papers  and  addresses  were 
followed  by  discussion  in  which  Miss  Chris- 
tine La,  Barraque  of  California  and  Super- 
intendents Edward  E.  Allen  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  P.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  England,  H.  F.  Gardiner  of  Ontario 
and  S.  M.  Green  of  Missouri  joined.  These 
speakers  brought  out  many  new  ideas  and 
thoughts  which  the  addresses  had  suggest- 
ed and  which  in  a  supplemental  way  proved 
of  deep  interest  and  value. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  whose  fathei% 
Dr.  Campbell  of  London,  was  one  of  the 
morning  speakers,  also  spoke  briefly,  recall- 
ing that  the  addresses  had  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  training  boys, 
and  he  urged  that  equal  interest  be  shown 


ward  E.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  con\^ention.  It  was  planned 
as  an  informal  affair,  with  simple  refresh- 
ments served,  for  which  feature  Miss 
Rogers  invited  a  few  of  her  friends  to 
assist  her  in  looking  after  the  material  wel- 
fare of  her  guests.  This  evening,  the  con- 
vention resumes  its  sessions  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  when  the  general  subject  of  the 
meeting  will  be  "Prevention  and  Reduc- 
tion of  Blindness."  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be 
the  chief  speaker.  Several  Boston  physi- 
cians also  will  speak,  and  there  will  be  a 
paper  on  "Advantages  of  the  After- Care 
and  Social  Service  Work  of  Patients  from 
Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye."  This  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Anna 
G.  Richardson. 


BLIND  MlUim  EN      \ 
JAMAICA  PLAIN 


Hundreds  of  persons  gathered  at  tho 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaic:'. 
Plain  today  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention of  1«lie  American  "Workers  for 
the  Blind.  The  opening  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  Helen  Keller,  tho 
noted  blind  student,  who  urged  greater 
work  in  the  education  of  those  strickou 
with    blindness. 

"Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  i<*> 
ask  plain  questions,"  said  Miss  Kellar 
"and  to  receive  plain  answers.  While 
WG  do  our  part  to  alleviate  present 
disease,  let  us  press  forward  in  the 
scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
bodies  as  sacred  temples  to  the  soul' 
When  the  promises  of  the  futui-e  ar^^ 
fulfilled  and  we  rightly  understand  our 
bodies  and  our  responsibilities  toward 
unborn  generations,  the  instutions  for 
defectives  which  are  now  our  pride  will 
become  terrible  monumonts  to  our  igno- 
rance and  the  needless  misery  that"  we 
once  endured."  j 

The  Rev.  Charles  Jones  presided  and] 
tho  Rev.  Henry  Couden,  chaplain  of 
th3  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  of- 
fered prayer.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Gen.  F.  H.  Apnleton;  \V.  P. 
Fowler,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
Albert  G.  Cowgill.  who  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  a  business  course  in  thai 
schools    for    the    blind. 

Dr.  Frase7.-'s  address  was  upon  "The, 
Needs   of    Our   Graduates  " 
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HELEN  KELLER 
WELCOMES  BLIND 
WORKERS  TO  BOSTON 


People  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
from  many  different  parts  of  the  country 
gathered  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  American  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  opened  there  today. 

Helen  Keller  gave  the  welcome  from  the 
Massachusetts  comrnission  for  the  blind 
to  the  visitors.  > 

In   closing   her   address   she   said:— 

"Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
ask  plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain 
answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  allevi- 
ate present  disease,  let  us  press  forward  in 
the  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul.  When 
the  promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled  and 
we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our 
responsibilities  toward^  unborn  generations, 
the  institutions  for  defectives  which  are 
now  our  pride  will  become  terrijjle  monu- 
ments to  our  ignorance  and  the  needless 
misery  that  w.e  once  endured." 

Rev.  Charles  Jones  presided  and  Rev. 
Henry  Couden,  chaplin  of  tlie  U.  S.  house 
of  representatives  offered  prayer.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton,  W. 
P.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Albert 
G.  Cowgill,  who  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
a  business  cowrse  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

!     Dr.     Fraser-' s     address     was     upon     "Tlie 
j  Needs   of   Our   Graduates"    and   he   said   in 

Nn^Graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
sh^ftCl^ake  a  point  of  joining  some  local 
i  society,  organization  or  brotherhood  and 
thus  come  into  friendly  contact  iwith  the 
men  and  women  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  reside.     I  always  strongly  recommend 
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MISS    HELEN    KELLER, 
Who    opened    the    convention    of  the  blind  by  an  address   today. 


my  graduates  to  Identify  themselves  with' 

:  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  1 

linow  of  no  better  way  for  tliem  to  do  so 

than  by  becoming-  members  of  some^philan- 

:  thropic  or  mutual  benefit  society. 

"The    friendly    association    with    workers 

in  the  same  cause  is  socially  and  materiai- 

[  ly  advantageous  to  them.  It  broadens  their 

I  view  of  life  and  arouses  upon  the  part  of 

I  their    fellow    members    a    keen    Interest    in 

their   success. 

"To  sum  up,  our  graduates  need  specific 
training,  tliey  need  to  select  with  care  the 
locality  in  which « to  reside,  they  need  to 
have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  need  to 
be  properly  introduced  and  they  need  to  > 
identify  themselves  with  local  organiza-  ' 
tions.  These  needs  being  met  we  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their  industry,  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  fellow  citizens." 

Tlxere  was  a  discussion  in  which  Miss 
Chi-istine  La  Barraque  of  California,  E.  E. 
':  Allen,  John  B.  Bledso  of  Maryland.  O.  H. 
iBurritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
I' bell  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota, 
!  H.  F.  Gardner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green 
j  of  Missouri,   took  part. 

A  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  Di- 
j  rector  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  of  the  Per- 
j  kins  Institution  and  the  delegates,  at  the 
!  home  of  Miss  Annette  Rogers  and  Miss 
;  Annie  Fisher. 
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^OPEN  BLIND  MEET  AT  BOSTON. 

Mntli   AnAual   Convention   Welcomed 

by  Hel^  Keller — Institutions  of 

C^oimtjiy  Are  Discussed. 

Boston^,  Mass.,  Aug.  27. --The  ninth  conven- 
|tlon  of  tihe  American  Association  of  Workers 
Ifor  the  Blind,  was  opened  in  this  city  today. 
The  fesbture  of  the  convention's  work  at  the 
morninig  session  was  a  discussion  on  a  paper- 
by  Dr^  C.  F.  Eraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Hallfaac  (N-  S.)  School  for  the  Blind  on  "The 
iNeeds  of  Oyr  Schools  for  the  Blind."  Miss 
iHelen  Keller  and  Gen.  P.  H.  Appleton,  super- 
intendtejnt  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
gUnd.j^weloomed  the  delegates 


WORKERS  FOR  BUNO^ 


Annual  Convention  Opens 
in  Boston  Today. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Speak  at 
This  ioming's  Session. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  existence  the 
American  association  of  workers  for  tne 
blind  is  to  hold  a  convention  in  Bos- 
ton, opening  today  and  continuing-  to 
Friday  inclusive.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Perkins  institution  the  meetings, 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  invited, 
will  be  held  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  Perkins 
institution,  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind  and  the  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion for  the  blind  are  cooperating  in  the| 
conference  and  representatives  fromj 
many  states  will  attend. 

The  program,  which  has  been  arranged 
by  the  secretary  of  the  local  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  of  Cambridge  promises  to  be 
of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  After  the  address  of 
welcome  this  morning  by  Gen  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  institution.  Miss  Helen  Keller 
lor  the  commission  and  Edwin  D.  Mead 
for  tho  association  will  speak. 

A  paper  entitled  "Graduates  of  the! 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs"! 
will  be  presented  by  Dr  C.  F.  Fraser, 
Eupermtendent  of  the  school  for  the 
tlind  in  Halifax,  N  S.  This  paper  is  to 
be  discussed  by  J.  B.  Bledsoe  of  Mary- 
land, O.  H.  Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr 
F.  J.  Campbell  of  London,  H.  F.  Gard- 
i-er  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green  of  Mis- 
souri, superintendents  of  schools  for  tho 
blind. 

In  the  afternoon  a  reception  has  been 
arranged  by  Miss  Annette'  P.  Rogers 
and  Miss  Laura  Fisher  for  Edward  E. 
Allen,  I  lie  new  director  of  the  Perkins 
institution;  Mrs  Allen  and  the  delegates 
to  the  convention.  In  the  evening  Dr 
F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of 
the  New  ifork  commission  for  the  blind, 
will  present  a  paper  on  "Prevention  of 
Blindness  a  Public  Duty."  This  paper 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr  Lucien  Howe  of 
Buffalo  and  Boston  physicians. 


CHARLES    F.     F.     CAMPBELL, 

Secretary    of    Committee   of    Arrangements   for 

Workers  for  Blind  Convention. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  work  of  recent 
commissions  for  the  blind  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts    and    Maryland    will    be 
;  presented  by   members   of  the   commis- 
i  sions,    also   the   reports   of  the   work   of 
j  volunteer   associations   for   the   blind   in 
1  Maine,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    Attention   is   to   be   given    to- 
;  morrow   evening   to   the   work   which   is 
being    done    for    the    blind    in    libraries 
iand   special  accounts  will   be   presented 
,by    those    having    Immediate    charge    of 
I  such  work   in  the  Congressional  library 
of  Washington  and  the  puolic  libraries 
of  Philadelphia  and  Lynn. 

Field  work  for  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  blind  in  their 
homes,  which  has  ,  been  recently  con- 
ducted in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  described  by  active  work- 
ers, and  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
their  homes  by  home  teachers  from 
Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

,  Occupations  for  the  blind  will  bo  dis- 
cussed Thursday  morning  and  in  the 
evening  the  desirability  and  require- 
ments of  homes  for  blind  women  and 
jnurseries  for  blind  babies  will  be  the 
isubject.  Following  this  there  wi^  be 
a  paper  by  Supt  Sanders  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  California, 
entitled  "Boarding  in  an  Institution  vs 
IBoarding  Outside." 

On  Friday,  the  closing  day,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  uniform  system  of  raised  char- 
acters for  the  blind  is  to  be  discussed. 
'Buring  the  convention  the  delegates 
;wiU  have  ah  opportunity  to  visit  the 
iworkshops    of    the    commission    for   the 


blind  In  Cambridge  and  the  Perkins  in- 
stUurion  In  South  Boston. 

To  make  more  .iccessiblo  to  visitors 
attendhig  the  convention  the  bocks  re- 
lating to  the  blind,  the  public  library 
authorities  have  placed  on  the  tables 
in  the  Brtes  hall  reading  room  a  large 
collection  of  books  printed  for  the  blind 
in  the  various  types,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  books  about  the  blind. 


EosiTow.   yvta^ss.,  £\/^e-yvuw<2^   Glob 
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"BLINDNESS 
AN  EVIL" 


Remarkable  Speech  of 
Helen  Keller. 


Amerioan  Association  Meets  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 


Dr  0.  E  Fraser  One  of  thg 
Principal  Speakers. 


At  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  ln| 
Jamaica  Plain  were  assembled  this' 
morning  a  number  of  men  and  womea 
from  all  parts  of  this  country,  also  from 
England  and  Canada,  who  came  here  to 
attend  the  first  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican association  of  workers  for  th« 
blind,  which  opened  today.  There  were! 
present  many  workers  who  are  them- 
selves blind,  among  the  most  notabla 
pernaps  being  Dr  C.  F.  Fraser,  super- 
intendent of  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Hahfax,  N  S.  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful educators  of  the  blind,  and  Mis« 
Helen  Keller. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  or- 
der shortly  after  9  o'clock.  Rev  Charles 
H.  Jor.es,  ex  superintendent  of  th© 
Conn   institute  for  the  blind,  presiding. 


I  The  opening  prayer  was  by  Rev  Henry 
N.  Couden,  chaplain  of  the  U  S  house 
ot  representatives,  after  which  there 
was  an  address  of  welcome  from  Gen 
Francis  H.  Appleton  in  behalf  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind. 

Thers  was  much  interest  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  r^>re- 
sented  the  Massachusetts  commission 
(for  the  blind.  It  is  somewhat  diffiooilt 
for  one  not  accustomed  to  |!.ear  her 
speak  to  understand  perfectly',  and  so 
j  Mr  Macy  served  as  interpreter,  repeat- 
ing- the  sentences  after  her.  She  spoke 
in  part  as  follov.'s: 

"Ladies    and   gentlemen— In   behalf   pf 
the    Massachusetts   commission    for   the 
i  blind,    I   welcome   to   Boston    this   asso- 
ciation of  workers  for  the  sightless.    The 
purpose  of  our  convention,  which  repre- 
sents    every    movement    to    better    the 
condition  of  the*  blind,  is  to  secure  co- 
operation   between    the   institutions   ajid 
I  societies    which    are    concerned    in    our 
I  problem.     I  Icnow  that  good  will  coma 
of  our   taking  counsel  together.     I   feel 
that    we    have    the    fair-mindedness    to 
look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the  courage 
I  to   set   out   hopefully   on   the   long  road 
which  stretches  before  us. 
I     "Our  problem  iy  complicated,  and  has 
I  more    sides    than    isolated    effort,    how- 
'■  ever    zealous,    can    compass.    We    must 
see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity  of  inter- 
ests one  class  of  the  blind  is  not  over- 
looked for  the  sake  of  another,   or  any 
part    of    the    work    undervalued.       The 
workshop,     the      library      of    embossed 
books,  the  home  for  the  aged  blind,  tha 
nursei-y,  the  kindergarten  and  the  school 
[are  seen  to  be  parts  of  a  system  with 
lone  end  in  view.    I  rejoice  that  there  la 
assembled  here  a  company  of  men  and 
women  determined  to  take  to  heart  all 
the   needs  of  all   the  blind,   and   in   the 
name    of    the    blind,    and    of    the    state 
whose    commission    I    represent,    I    bid 
you  welcome. 

"We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the 
shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  wherein  faithful  workers  go  in 
opposite  directions,  each  hugging  a  pri- 
vate book  of  emoossed  type,  or  the 
plans  of  an  institution  which  is  to  bd 
the  best  and  only  seat  of  salvation  for 
the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our  forces  to- 
gether. However  we  differ  in  the  de- 
1  tails  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  th^s 
conviction  that  the  essential  thing  is  to 
'give  the  blind  something  they  can  do 
with  brain  and  hand.  The  higher  edu- 
cation, in  which  some  of  us  are  particu* 
larly  interested,  depends  largely  oti 
early  training  in  childhood,  on  healthy 
I  surroundings  at  school,  on  physical  hap- 
ipiness,  abundant  play  and  out-of-dod<r 
exercise. 

"Beside  the  blind,  for  whom  existing 
institutions  are  intended  to  provide, 
there  is  the  numerous  class  of  active, 
I  useful  men  and  women  who  lose  their 
i  sight  in  mature  years.  Those  who  are 
In  the  dark  from  childhood  are  hard 
wressed  by  obstacles.  But  Lhe  man  sud- 
denlv  stricken  blind  is  another  Samspn, 
bound,  captive,  helpless,  until  we  un- 
i  loose  his  chains. 

1  This  association  may  become  an  or- 
ganized power  which  will  carry  knowl- 
fdje  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every 
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corner  of  the  country.  It  may  Dringf 
'about  cooperation  and  good  will  be- 
tween schools,  associations  and  all  sin*j 
cere  workers  for  the  sightless.  It  may 
Start  or  stimulate  efficient  work  in  «tateg 
Vhich  are  yet  In  original  darkness,  I 
Blindness  must  always  remain  an  evil, 
>wnaLever  we  do  to  make  it  bearable,! 
We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  blindness 
and  labor  to  diminish  and  prevent  it. 

"The  problem  of  prevention  should  baj 
dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as  we, 
are  glad  to  see  they  are  doing,  should | 
take  pains  to  disseminate  knowledge  i 
needful  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  blindness, 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant: 
truths  is  Dast.  Let  us  insist  that  the  I 
states  put  into  practice  every  known | 
and  approved  method  of  prevention,  and 
that  physicians  and  teachers  open  the 
doors-  of  knowledge  wide  for  the  people 
to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable 
reading;  often  they  are  revolting.  But 
It  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  should 
be  shocked  than  that  we  should  be  igno- 
rant of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight, 
hearing,  intelligence,  morals  and  the  life 
of  the  children  of  men.  Let  us  do  our 
best  to  rend  the  thick  curtain  with 
which  society  is  hiding  its  eyes  from 
unpleasant  but  needful  truth. 

"No  organization  Is  doing  its  duty  that 
only  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also 
communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves 
and  biesses.  We  read  tliat  in  one  year 
Indiana  has  appropriated  over  a  million 
dollars  to  aid  and  increase  institutions 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  epileptical.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  plain 
questions  and  to  receive  plain  answers. 
While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate  pres- 
ent disease,  let  us  press  forward  in  the 
scientiflc  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
bodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul. 
When  the  promises  of  the  future  aro 
fulfilled  and  we  rightly  understand  ourj 
bodies  and  our  responsibilities  towardj 
unborn  generations,  the  institutions  for 
defectives,  which  are  now  our  pride, 
win  become  terrible  monuments  to  our- 
ignorance  and  the  needless  misery  that 
we  oncfi  endured." 

Greetings  from  the  Massachusetts  as- 
sociation for  promoting  the  interests  ot 
the  blind  were  extended  by  William  P 
Fowler,  vice-president  of  the  association. 

An  interesting  address  was  given  by 
Dr  Praser  on  the  special  needs  of  grad- 
uates of  schools  for  the  blind. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Albert  G.  Cow- 
gill  of  the  Pennsylvania  institute  enti- 
tled, "A  Business  Course  au  Essential 
Part  ot  the  Cunculum,"  was  read  by' 
Supt  E  E.  Allen.  The  subject  was  thenj 
gei;erally  discussed  by  Miss  Christlnei 
LaBarraque  of  California  and  Supts  Ed-i 
ward  E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  John! 
B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O.  H.  Burritt 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  P.  J.  Campbell  of 
England,  J.  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota,  H  P 
Qardlner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green 
Missouri. 
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plENDS    OF /HE     BU^it^  MEEF 

Misis     Helen     Meller     Welcomes     Dele- 

,  g-atcK    nt  l^oatoii.    Convention. 

[w_V.''Tj|t?  Associated  Press,'] 
J  Do^ton,  r-.rass.,  Aug.  27. — The  ninth  con- 
'vention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  was  opened 
in  this  city  to-day,  brought  together  many 
persons   prominent   through    their   work   in 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 

(Who  made  address  of  welcome  to   blind  delegates 

at  convention  in  Boston.) 

the  interests  of  the  blind,  some  of  them 
sightless  themselves.  The  feature  of  the 
convention's  work  at  the  morning  session 
was  a  discussion  on  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
B^taser,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  (N. 
S.)  school  for  the  blind,  on  "The  Needs 
of  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  Miss  Christine  Le  Barraque, 
the  first  blind  woman  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Campbell,  the 
sightless  founder  and  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  college  and  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic for  the  Blind  at  London,  England. 


Mrss  Helen  Keller  and  Gen.  F.  H.  Apple-; 
ton,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- j 
tion  for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  delegates 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention.  The 
sessions  of  the  blind  workers  will  continue 
through  Friday.  ,         ! 


IXio-rcesiTeir,    (\^a.ss..    Tost. 


NEEDS  OF  SGHGOLS 
FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS 


Pminlnent  Wste  for  t!ie  Blind 
Meet  In  Bosten 


BOSTON.  Aug.  27. — The  ninth  con- 
vention of  the  American  association  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  which  was  op- 
,ened  in  this  city  today,  had  in'  attend- 
ance many  persons  prominent  through 
their  work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
some  of  them  sightless  themselves. 
The  feature  of  the  convention's  work 
at  the  morning  session  was  a  discus- 
sion on  a  paper  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  school  for  the  blind. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
discussion,  which  was  on  "The  needs 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind"  were  Miss 
Christine  LeBarraque,  the  first  'blind 
woman  barrister  in  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  sightless! 
fouiTder  and  superintendent  of  the  Roy-  ' 
al  normal  college  and  Academy  of  mu- 
sic  for    the    blind,   in   London,   Eng.  ■ 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  mo?t 
prominent  blind  persons  in  this  coun- 
trj^  and  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton,  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  welcomed  the  delegates  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention.  The 
sessions  of  the  blind  workers  will  con- 
tin-ue  through  Friday. 


lELEN  KELLER  ^^ELCOfvlES 
THE  BLIMO  AT  CO'MVEilTl'Ori 


>ther-    Sightks.%    Notables     Take 
^^oipinent   Part  at   Session 
'  \l    -    in  Boston. 

:'STON,   Aug.  27.— The   ninth   conven- 

of     the     AiTicrican    Association    of 

"kers  for  tlie  EMnd,   which  ^,vas  open- 

L    this    city    to-day,    had    in    attend- 

many    persons    prominent    through 

work  in  the   interests  of  the  blind, 

of     them      .sightless      tiieniselvos. 

Thelleature  of  tlae  con^■ention's  Vv-oric  at 

lorning    session    iwas    a    discussion 

pa:i3€r     del.ivered     by     Dt.      C.    I". 

superintendent    of    the    Halifax 

;iSchool  for  the  :Eiind. 

tliose  wiio  pa.rtici'pated  in  the 
ciiscuGsfpn  of  Dr.  Fraser's  pr:.->er,  ^vhich 
was  on  '"The  Need.s  of  Our  Sciiools  for 
the  Blind,"  were  Miss  Chiristine  I^e  'Bar- 
raQue,  tl^e  first  blind  v/oman  bari'^ster  in 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, th-e,  sightless  founder  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iloyai  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  i'or  the  Blind  at 
Dondon,    Fngiaiid. 

iViiss  Helen  i\_eiler,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  l^lina  peri-:Oi.i,s  in  tnis  coun- 
try, and  G-en.  F.  H.  Anpleion,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  w^elcornefl  die  oeieia  ies  ac 
tlie  opening  of  the  coiiverition.  Tlie  ses- 
sions of  the  blind  workers  will  i:oritinaf 
through   Priday.  ,   ,,       g^^fj^- 
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WORKERS  FOR  THE  BI.IND  IN  BOSTON 


Ninth  Convention  of  the  A>merican  Asho- 
ctation  Now  in  Sesf  i<>ii«^Several  SIgrht- 
less  JDelegatest  in  Attendance — Helen 
Keller  There. 

Boston,    Aug.    27.— The    ninth    conven- 
tion   of    the     American.    Association     of 


Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  opened 
here  to-day,  had  in  attendance  many 
prominent  through  their  work  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind,  some  of  them  sight- 
less themselves.  The  feature  of  the 
morningr  session  was  a  discussion  on  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
School  for  the  Blind.  Among-  those  who 
participated  in  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Fraser's  paper,  which  was  on  "The  Needs 
of  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind."  were  Miss 
Christine  Le  Barraque.  the  first  blind 
woman  barrister  in  the  United  Stat^. 
and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  sightless 
founder  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  at  London,  England. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  blind  persons  in  this  country, 
and  Gen,  F,  H.  Appleton,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  welcomed  the  delegates  at  the 
opening  of  the   convention.  ^^ 
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Held    Convention — Sightless    Lawyer 
Speaks. 

Boaito|i,  Aug.  ^. — ^The  ninth  con- 
vention/ci^  ,Jt)^%-^Mtierican  Association 
of  Woncers  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
opened,  in  this  city  today,  brought 
together  many  persons  prominent 
throug'h  their  work  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  some  of  them  sight- 
less themselves.  The  feature  of  the 
convention's  work  was  a  discussion 
oh  a  paper  by  C.  F.  Fraser,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  school 
fot  the  blind  on  "The  needs  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind."  Among  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were: 
Miss  Christine  LeBarraque,  the  first 
blind  woman  lawyer  in  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the 
sightless  founder  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  England. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Gen.  F.  H. 
Appleton,  Superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  wel- 
comed  the  delegates. 
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lENDS   OF   BLIND   MEET 


Ninth  Convention  of  Persons  Promi- 
nent  in  Teaching   tlie  Sightless 
Openei^  at  Boston. 


JO^TON,  A\i^  27.- 


-The  ninth  conven- 
foiVoi  tlie  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers lor  the  Blind,  which  was  opened  in  this 
city  to-day,  brought  together  many  per- 
sona prominent  through  their  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  some  of  them  sight- 
less themselves. 

The  feature  of  the  convention's  work 
at  the  morning  session  was  a  discussion  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent 
of  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  School  for  the  Blind, 
on  "The  Needs  of  Our  Schools  for  the 
Blind."  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Miss  Christine  Le  Bar- 
raque,  the  first  blind  woman  lawyer  in  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the 
sightless  founder  and  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  at  London,  England. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  General  F.  A.  Ap- 
pleton,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates at  the  opening  of  the  convention.  The 
sessions  will  continue  through  Friday. 
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WORKERS  T  OR  THE  BIjIND. 


^•■ 


Convention  Opens  at  Boston  with  Ad- 
dress Q^.VTelcome  by  Helen  Keller. 

Boston,! ^Tig-.    27. — The    ninth    con- 
vention   of   the   American   Association 

I  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which   was. 
opened    here    to-day,    had    in    attend- 

I  ance  many  pei'sons  prominent  through 


their  work  in  the  interests  of  the, 
blind,  some  of  them  sightless  them- 
selves. The  feature  of  the  mornmg 
session  was  a  discussion  on  a  paper 
delivered  by  C.  F.  Fraser,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  School 
for  the  Blind.  Among  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Fra- 
ser's  paper,  which  was  on  "The  Needs 
of  Our  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  were 
Miss  Christine  L,e  Barraque,  the  first 
blind  womau  barrister  in  the  United 
States,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the 
sightless  founder  and  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at 
London,   England. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  blind  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, and  General  F.  H.  Appleton,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates at  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion. .     ,       .1 
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WOUKB&S  FOR  THE  BLDSn). /■ 

Kintli  Convention  of  Association  Op«it« 
ed   To-day   in    Boston. 

Boston,  August  27. — The  ninth  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  opened  in  this  city 
to-day,  t^ad  in  attendance  many  persons 
prominent  through  their  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  some  of  them  being  sight- 
less themselves.  The  feature  of  the  con- 
vention's work  at  the  morning  session  was 
a  discussion  of  a,  paper  by  Dr.  C  F.  Eraser, 
superintendent  of  the  Hsklifax,  N.  S.,  School 
for  the  Blind.  Among  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  were  Miss  Christine' 
Le  Barraque,  the  first  blind  woman  barris- 
ter in  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  F.  J.j 
Campbell,  the  sightless  founder  and  super-] 
intendcjat  pf  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  London,! 
England.  j 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Gen.  F.  H.  Apple- 
ton,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu-j 
tion  for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  delegates! 
at  the  opening  of  the  coijvention.  The  ses-j 
gions  will  continue  through  Friday.     ^mpRw^  I 
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BEFRIENDING  THE  BLIND 

Their  Special  Needs  Receiving 
Consideration 


Practical    Aid   of  Commissions    and 
Associations 


Prevention    of    Affliction    Firmly 
Urged 


Gonvention  of  Workers  for  Those  Unable  to 
See 


General  enthusiasm  marjks  the  sessions  of 
the  nintn  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of   Workers   for   the   Blind,   held   at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
l^lam.     Like  Tuesday's  meetings,  this  morn- 
mg'is  session  opened  with   excellent  attend- 
ance.     Edward  E.   Allen,    superintendent   of 
Perkins  Institution,   South  Boston,  presided 
The    general    subject    considered    was    "Or- 
ganized Work  for  the  Blind,"  and  the  dif- 
ferent speakers  made  known  how  this  move- 
ment  is  toeing  carried  on  in  various  States. 
'Much  about  the  work  for  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was   told  by  Dr 
F.   Park  Lewis,  chairman,  and  Superintend- 
ent   O.    H.    Burritt,    secretary,    who   gave    a 
.rgsumS    of    the    history   of    the    Commission 
I  and  Its  work  and  the  results  therefrom    The 
I  field  covered  is  broad  and  widespread,   and 
;  'in   their   study   of  blindness  'throughout   the 
State    of    New    York    the    members    of    the 
I  Commission    have     been    deeply    impressed 
with    one    fact    that   has    constantly    forced 
Itself  on  'their  attention,  'that  a  large  part 
of  the  blindness  found  was  unnecessary  and 
preventable.     At  least  one-third  of  the  total 
cases  met  and  studied  were  absolutely  avoid- 
able in  the  fiVst  instance,   and  a  large  pro- 
portion was  probably   avoidable   of   the   re- 
maining cases  of  the  total.     Conditions  un- 
der which  blindness  ocurs  and  is  found  have 
received    careful    study,    it    was    shown,    as 
have   means  of   prevention,    many  of  which 
are   simple,   yet   unheeded   by    the    majority 
of    people.      Both    speakers    considered    the 
subject  much  along  the  same  line  of  thought 
one    continuing    additional    light    on    ideas 
suggested  by  the  other  speakers. 


G.  W.  Conner,  a  member  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Commission,  and  who  is  him- 
self blind,  told  of  work  performed  in  his 
part  of  the  country  to  help  and  alleviate 
the  condition  of  people  afflicted  like  him- 
self.  In  his  State  wofk  has  gone  on  much 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  followed 
elsewhere,  and  the  benefit  of  experiences 
of  other  workers  for  the  blind  have  proved 
helpful  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  chairman  03 
the  Massachusetts  commission,  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the 
board,  and  briefly  optlined  its  purpose  and 
recalled  its  work.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  it  has  gone  along  on  experimentaJi 
lines,  avoiding  committing  the  State  to 
large  expense  until  the  best  methods  by 
close  observation  manifest  themselves. 
Establishment  of  a  large  plant  of  build- 
ings and  workshops,  etc.,  has  been  deferred 
until  such  time  as  the  commission  is  con- 
vinced of  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
greatest  results  at  the  smallest  expense  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

William  Lynch,  the  blind  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind,  gave  an 
interesting  acocunt  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  his  State  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  a  small  group  of  blind  people.  Of 
course,  the  cooperation  of  influential  citi- 
zens was  secured,  but  such  aid  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of 
the  blind  young  men  and  women  in  their 
efforts  to  help  their  own  class.  *He  told  of 
the  benefit  derived  by  his  association 
through  the  enthusiastic  assistance  of 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  industrial  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  Maine  several  times:  and 
gave  all  possible  help  in  the  legislative  hear- 
ings which  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  an  industriat  institution  in 
Maine. 

Missouri  was  represented  at  this  conven- 
tion by  Miss  Harriet  Rees,  secretary  of  the 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri.  It  is  the 
last  established  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions to  help  the  blind.  She  said  she  came 
h^re  to  learn  from  others,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent from  her  enthusiastic  account  of  work 
in  her  States  that  although  new  in  the  field 
much  may  be  expected  from  her  society  in 
the  future. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  recalled; 
what  the  organization  has  done  and  that  it ; 
had  its  origin  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  her  j 
sister.  Miss  Edith  Holt,  and  herself  to  bring  I 
sun.shine  and  happiness  Into  the  lives  of  the  I 
sightless.  While  abroad,  they  noted  in  Italy  1 
the  pleasure  shown  by  the  blind  in  hearing  ! 
fine  music,  and  on  returning  to  New  York  j 
began  their  labors  for  the  blind  by  estab-  | 
lishing  a  bureau   for  this  free   distribution 


of  umjseameatre  aa  cor  cert  tickets.  Man- 
agers and  the  public  heartily  cooperated 
with  the  plan  which  was  soon  in  operation 
with  the  best  results.  This  led  to  broader 
field  of  action  toward  the  employment  of 
ihe  blind  in  useful,  practical  fields  of  work.^ 
In  first  securing  a  census  of  the  blind,  to' 
know  how  and  where  to  reach  them,  the 
New  York  Associatioa  cooperated  with  and 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  State  Com- 
mission, whose  work  earlier  was  explained 
by  its  chairman  and  its  secretary. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  morning,  Samuel 
F.    Hubbard,    secretary    of    the    Massachu- 
setts Association,  gave  a  modest  account  of 
the  work  of  that  organization  In  this  State. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions  to   the   cause   was   the   discovery, 
of  Charles  F.  F.   Campbell,   "who,  with  his  ( 
enthusiasasin  in  lectures  with  moving  pic-* 
tures    and    more    moving      eloquence    had 
aroused   the   public    to   the   n6eds   of    those 
too  old   to   benefit   by  the   possibilities   pro- 
vided  for   the   young  blind   at   the    Perkins 
Institution."    The  association  soon  realized 
that    what    it    was    doing   was    largely    the 
province    of    the    State    to    undertake.     Its 
efforts  resulted  in  bringing  about  the  crea-  ; 
tlon  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission   for' 
the   Blind.     That   the 'association   has   con- 
tinued  its  efforts  in  behalf  of   the  blind   is 
well  shown  in  this  present  convention,  the 
burden  of  which  has  fallen  upon  the  asso-^ 
elation,  and  the  success  of  which  is  emphar 
sized  by  a  most  remarkable  group  of  active 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
and  from   other   countries,    as    well   by   the-^ 
able    papers    and      addresses      which    have-, 
formed   the    programmes.  ^   \ 

This  afternoon's  programme  was  ar- 
ranged to  include  for  the  delegates  a  visil 
to  Cambridge  to  inspect  the  workshops  ol 
the  industrial  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission,  and  also  to  see  the  Har- 
vard College  buildings  and  surroundings,  as 
well  as  other  points  of  interest.  This* 
evening  the  business  sessions  will  be  re- 
sumed at  the  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  "Libraries  for  the  Blind"  will  be 
considered  by  Miss  E.  J.  GifRn  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
Miss  B.  R.  Neisser  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.; 
Miss  Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn>  and  Miss 
Clark  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Library. 
These  librarians  have  charge  in  their  re- 
spective places  of  the  departments  ot 
literature,  etc.,  for  the  blind.  '^Field  Work 
and  Cooperation"  will  be  considered  by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  of  regi- 
stration and  information  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission;  and  "Field  Work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Liborio  Delfino,  field  of- 
ificer,  "Home  Teaching"  will  be  taken  up 
(by  these  home  teachers:  Miss  Virginia  Kelly 


of  Maryland;  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode 
Island,  and  John  Vars,  for  Massachusetts 
discussions,   will  close  the  evening. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 


Unnecessary  Misfortune  May  Be  Stopped 
If  Proper  Aetion  Is  Taken  in  Many 
Cases 


Last  evening's  session  of  the  convention 
was  g-iven  over  to  the  general  subject 
of  "Prevention  and  Reduction  of  Blind- 
ness." Dr.  Edward  M,  Hartwell  presided. 
One  of  the  chief  speakers  was  Dr.  P. 
Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  .His  topic  was  "Prevention  of  Un- 
necessary Blindness  a  Public  Duty,"  and 
he  said   in  part: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  a  blind  man 
what  it  is  to  be  blind.  We  may  say  what 
we  will  about  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  those  without  sight,  we  may 
point  with  amazement  and  pride  at  math- 
ematical prodigies  like  Professor  Carll, 
or  at  a  musical  genius  who  has  been  phe- 
nomenally successful  like  Edward  Bax- 
ter Perry;  or  at  a  sightless  typist,  or 
•switch-board  operator,  a  masseur  or  busi- 
ness man  or  woman,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  success  has  been  won  in  each  in- 
stance in  spite  of  a  heavy  handicap,  and 
the  blind  are  cheery  and  optimistic  be- 
cause they  are  brave.  So  hard  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  denied  a  glimpse  of  the  beau- 
ties of  this  world,  to  be  shut  out  from  an 
even  competition  with  one's  fellows,  that 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  in  a 
civilized  country  any  human  being 
should  be  needlessly  permitted  to  lose 
his  sig'ht.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  what- 
ever, that  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
of  those  who  are  blind  need  never  have 
become  so  had  proper  measures 
been  taken  at  the  right  time  to  prevent 
this  affliction. 

"With  much  of  the  unneces.$ary  blind- 
ness we  may  not  here  concern  ourselves, 
but  when  young  Infants  who  come  into 
the  world  normal  in  every  particular, 
have  their  eyes  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  an  avoidable  infection,  the  failure  to 
use  the  simple  measures  that  will  pre- 
vent it  and  to  warn  those  who  should 
know  what  to  do,  but  fail,  to  do  it,  be- 
comes a  crime,  for  which  you  and  I  are 
responsible.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  or 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  new  born 
babies  Is  one  of  the  commonest  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  dangerous 


maladies  of  the  eyes  to  which  the  child 
is  subject.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  tene- 
ment house  district,  it  may  occur  in  any 
class  of  society.  It  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction in  the  child's  eyes  at  or  shortly 
after  birth  of  g-erm-infected  secretion 
from  the  mother.  If  the  smallest  portion 
of  this  infecting  material  is  allowed  to 
get  inside  the  infant's  eyelids,  it  rapidly 
develops  a  most  violent  inflammation  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration  and  rupture  of  the 
eyeball.  When  finally  Its  intensity  Is 
esfpanded  and  the  supperation  has  ceased, 
the  clear,  shining  eyes  have  been  replaced 
by  ugly,  staring,  protuding  ^obes  from 
which  the  sight  has  forever  gone.  If, 
however,  immediately  after  the  child  is 
born  the  lids  be  wiped  free  from  all  se- 
cretion, a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  or 
a  bit  of  soft  clean  linen  cloth  being  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  and  the  lids 
gently  opened  and  washed  free  from  any 
extraneous  matter  that  may  have  gotten 
into  them,  the  eyes  may  be  saved, 

"One  can  never  be  sure,  however,  that 
all  of  the  microscopic  forms  on  which 
infection  depends  have  been  removed  by 
simple  washing,  and  twenty-four  years 
a,go  Professor  Crede  of  Leipsic  made  a 
great  discovery  for  which  some  day  the 
whole  world  will  unite  in  doing  honor  to 
his  memory.  At  that  time  he  made  the 
announcement  that  by  allowing  a  small 
drop  of  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silveh  to  drop  frora  the  end  of  a  tiny 
glass  rod  upon  the  eyeball  of  a  new-born 
child,  the  microbes  of  infection  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  eye  itself  was  uninjured. 
In  his  enormous  clinic  the  number  of 
cases  of  ophthalmia  were  reduced  from 
ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
births  to  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  and' 
some  years  later  in  a  series  of  over  1100 
births<>one  only  was  slightly  infected  still 

I  further     reducing     the      percentage   to  a 

i  quarter  of  one  per  cent — increasing  there. 

I  by  the  possibility  of  the  child  escaping 
this  dangerous  infection  by  forty  times. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  this 
great  discovery  of  Crede's  were  uniform- 

I  ly  employed  the  chief  cause  of  blindness 
throughout  the   civilized  world  would   be 

:  abolished. 

"This  is  a  condition  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  guarded  against  by  all  trained 
Obstetricians,  In  almost  every  modern 
hospital  as  in  every  suspected  case  in  the 
practice  of  the  modern  physician,  pro- 
phylaxis is  a  routine  procedure,  and  a' 
blin-d  baby  in  consequence  is  so  rare  un- 
der such  careful  treatment  as  to  be  re- 
markable. But  among  the  poor,  Ignor- 
ance is  still  rife,  and  vast  numbers  of 
mothers  receive  the  ministration  of  half- 


trained  or  igrnorant  mldwlves  and  alas, 
sometimes,  of  careless  doctors.  Throug-b 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  proper 
though  simple  procedure  required,  eyes 
are  infected,  rather  than  protected.  The 
admirable  Howe  Law — which  already  ob- 
tains in  eixteen  States — requiring  mid- 
wives  to  report  the  existence  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  to  the  health  authorities 
is  rarely  enforced,  or  If  a  necessity 
devolves,  this  means  delay,  and  delay,  so 
far  as  the  eyes  are  concerned,  is  often 
are  gathered  abundantly  demonstrate. 

"I  have  said  that  these  cases  usually 
occur  among  the  poor.  A  helpless  child, 
therefore,  soon  becomes  too  great  a  bur- 
den for  the  parents  to  carry  and  it  is 
shifted  to  the  community.  Many  fortu- 
nately, are  placed  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind.  That  efficient  prophylaxis  is  not 
generally  employed,  the  records  of  all 
institutions  where  young  blind  people 
are  gathered  abundantly  .demonstrates. 

Many  babies  have  had  their  light  ex- 
tinguished forever  because  of  the  care- 
lessness or  neglect  of  someone  who 
should  have  known,  but  did  not,  and 
should  have  cared  enough,  but  did  not, 
to  put  one  drop  of  the  simple,  but  neces- 
sary phophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  the 
child  In  time  to  save  him  from  such  a 
fate.  About  one-quarter  of  the  children 
in  all  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  havej 
lost  their  sight  from  this  cause.  There  I 
are  in  all  in  the  United  tates  fifty  of! 
these  schools.  The  cost  of  supporting 
them  reaches  a  sum  annually  approxi- 
mating two  millions  of  dollars.  Were  it 
not  for  the  needless  blindness  resulting 
from  this  preventable  disease  one-fifth 
to  one-quarter  of  these  schools  would 
not  be  -required  at  all,  or  they  might  be 
filled  by  other  blind  children  who  are 
not  now  being  educated.  The  annual 
saving  then  to  the  nation  would  amount 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
many  times  that  sum  would  be  added  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  Comonwealth 
In  turning  an  expense  into  a  revenue  by 
making  one  who  may  be  a  dependent  into 
an  effective  and  productive  citizen. 

"In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  among 
the  380G  blind  registered  by  your  Com- 
mission on  the  first  of  the  present  year 
601,  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  thej 
whole,  had  become  blind  before  their, 
fifth  year.  If  we  exclude  ulcerative  con-j 
dition  due  to  bad  hygiene  and  insufficient 
nourishment,  which  ought  to  be  controll-, 
able  and  congenital  blindness  which  con-: 
stitutes  a  comparatively  small  proportion, 
of  the  whole,  we  are  safe  in  assuming 
that  one-half  of  this  number,  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  have  in  enlightened  j 
New  England  given  their  eyes  as  a  sac- 1 


riflce  to  this  Moloch  of  ig-norance  and  neg- 
lect. Before  any  adequate  understanding 
can  be  obtained  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  the  relief  of  an  intolerable 
condition  such  as  I  have  pictured,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  exactly  the  circum- 
stances that  make  its  continued  existence 
possible.  It  is  unthinkable  that  any  hu- 
man being"  can  understand  and  appreciate 
the  frig'htful  danger  with  which  the  in- 
nocerit  infant  is  menaced,  and  yet  delib- 
erately withhold  his  'hand  from  the 
assistance  needed.  "We  may  safely  as- 
sume that  in  no  Instance  is  it  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  accoucheur  to  safe- 
guard the  child's  eyes,  b«t  the  world 
grows  with  great  rapidity.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  children  were  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  past 
yoar.  Vast  numbers  of  these  came  from 
the  tenement  house,  from  back  alleyways 
and  the  islums,  from  homes,  if  they  may 
be  called  such,  where  cleanliness  and  de- 
cent living  become  almost  impossible  an-d 
where  sanitation  in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  is  a  rite  unknown.  To 
many  of  these  even .  our  language  is 
strange.  They  are  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  Sardinians,  Crotians  and 
others  whom  our  college  settlement  work- 
ers and  district  physicians  can  better 
name. 

"These  people  are  ministered  to  In  their 
confinements   by  wohien     of     their     own 
nationality  and  usually  of  their  own  so- 
cial status.     Not  a  few  of  them  have  had 
good  training,  but  many  of  them  are  un- 
clean   and    ignorant   to    the    last    degree. 
Occasionally    of    course    in    this    class    a 
physician   is   employed,   but   the  hurry   of 
an  active  practice  often   makes  him   for- 
getful   of    unusual    precautions.       He    ia 
not    in   the    habit    of   caring   for    diseases 
of   the   eye.     These   go   to   the   dispensary 
or    to    the    specialist.      Infections    of    the 
eye  do  not,  indeed,  often  occur  in  an  In- 
dividual  practice,   so   that   a  busy   doctor 
may   not  .see   one    In    years.     One    day   as 
the  mother  Is  convalescing  his  attention 
Is  called  to  the  swollen  suppurating  eyes 
of   the    child.      Then    he    remembers    that 
he    did    not    happen    to    have    the    silver 
drops    in    his    bag    and    none    were    used. 
Dr.     Carrigues    reports    that    during    his 
service    in   New   York   maternity    hospital 
in   1882  to  1884  Crede's  practice  was   fol- 
lowed   in    351    infants    and    not    one    was 
affected   by   ophthalmia.      One    other   case 
was  delivered  In  the  absence  of  the  houso 
surgeon    and    the    silver    was    neglected. 
I  This   child  had   the  disease  and  lost  both 
levies    in    spUe    of    special    treatment.      A 


Buffalo   physician    makes   the  use   of   this  j 
prophylactic  a  routine.     He  omitted  it  in  i 
two    cases.      In    both    infection    followed,  i 
In  the  country  districts  it  is  much  the  sa^me. 
The   attendant  among  the  poor   Is   often   a 
woman  relative  who  does  the  best  she  cart, 
or    the    doctor   who   has    come    many    miles  ' 
and  who  is  not  expected  to  see  either  moth- 
er or  child  again  unless  serious  illness  su- 
pervenes. 

The  reasons,  then,   why  protection  Is  not 
always  afforded  to  the  child  are:  First,  that 
the  disease  occurs  so  infrequently  that  li;  is 
not  anticipated;  second,  mid  wives  and  many 
doctors   are   not    sufficiently    well    inforn*ied 
as  to  its  dangers  and  most  effective  method 
of   preventing   infection;    third,    neither    the 
m.idwife  nor  the  doctor  is  likely  to  have  the 
proper  silver  salt  in  fresh  solution  at  hand. 
Imagine    one    of    these    women     who      cin 
scarcely  read  or  write  copying  a  Latin  pri^-  | 
scription,    for    the    purpose    of    securing    sl 
drug  in  which  exact  dosage  is  imperative; 
and   fourth,   the  accoucheur,    whether   mid- 
wife or  doctor,  does  not  always  have  accu- 
rate knowledge  as  to  the  way  in   which  it 
should  be  used.     What  then  must  be  done? 
It  is  essential,  if  this  plague  is  to  be  gotten 
under   control,    that   the   public   be    enlight- 
ened   concerning    it.        There    must    be    in- 
augurated a  campaign  of  education.     Every 
prospective    mother    throughout    the    length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  should  know  that 
unless   proper  precautions    are     taken     her 
baby    may   be   blind   for   life!'    Attempts    at 
popular  education  on  these  lines  have  been 
made  many  times  and  in  many  lands,   but 
they    have    been    sporadic     and      indefinite. 
They  lacked  plan  and  continuity.     Leaflets 
describing    ophthalmia    neonatorum,    giving 
its    cause,    the    method    of    prevention    and 
necessity  for  urgent  treatment  by  a  compe- 
tent  physician,    have   been    issued  in   many 
languages,        English,        German,       Polish, 
French,    Italian    and   Hebrew.     These    have 
been   distributed   to   mothers    and   midwives 
by  the  Society  for  the  Blind  in  England  and 
the  Valentin  Hauy  Association  in  Paris,  as 
well  a<i  by  our  own,  the  Massachusetts  and 
the  New  York  associitions.     The  value  of 
these   is   beyond   measure.     They,    however, 
reach   isolated  spots,   when   tTie  whole  field 
must  be  covered. 

"The  plan  to  which  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  given  its  approval  provides 
for  a  perfectly  organized  movement  cover- 
ing the  whole  United  States  from  Maine  to 
Alaska  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  It 
includes  the  appointment  of  committees 
from  each  State  medical  society,  and 
through  these  from  every  county  society  In 
America,  these  to  follow  a  definite  plan  of 
campaign  which  shall  be  given  with  the  au- 


thorlty  and  approval  of  the  National  Oph- 
thalmolog'ical  and  Obstetrical  associations. 
In  fulfillment  of  this  the  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented during-  the  coming  month  at  a  meet- 
ing- to  be  held  at  Detroit  of  the  American 
Society  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists, 
and  a  little  later  before  the  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryng-oIogy  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  will  provide  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  in  each  State  and 
Federal  Territory  to  secure  desired  ends. 
From  the  medical  standpoint  the  success  of 
the  proposed  plan  is  assured.  The  time  has 
come  when  this  plague  can  and  must  be 
stamped  out;  but  no  g-reat  movement 
has  ever  succeeded,  no  law  placed 
upon  our  statutes  has  ever  been 
enforced  unless  it  has  been  backed 
by  an  intelligent  public  sentiment.  This  is 
not  a  new  subject  to  the  medical  profession. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  doc- 
tors have  been  meeting  in  conclave  and  tell- 
ing each  other  that  which  they  already 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  blindness  result- 
ing- from  this  disease  was  unnecessary  and 
should  be  prevented.  But,  helpful  as  have 
been  these  discussions,  they  have  failed  to 
reach  the  audience  with  whom  such  teach- 
ing- was  most  needed,  and  disaster  contin- 
ued to  follow  disaster.  The  efforts  which 
the  physicians  are  making-  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  State  and  by  the  public;  by 
the  State  for  economic  and  humanitarian 
reasons.  The  d^uty  of  saving-  the  child  from 
blindness  Is  devolving-  not  only  on  the  State, 
it  rests  upon  every  right-minded  individual 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  his  danger  comes. 
We  cannot  be  censured  for  taking  no  action 
concerning  conditions  about  which  we  have 
no  knowledge— -ibut  when  I  demonstrate  to 
you  that  there  will  be  'born  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  city  of  Boston 
during  the  coming  year,  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent, well-formed  babies  whose  eyes  may  be 
injured  or  destroyed  because  right  steps  are 
not  taken  to  protect  them,  then  upon  each 
one  of  us  who  knows  and  makes  no  effort 
to  prevent,  this  affliction  will  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  result.  It  should  be  a 
self-imposed  task  on  every  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  upon 
j  every  children's  aid  society,  upon  every 
charity  organization  society,  upon  every 
I  legislator,  every  citizen,  to  promulgate  a 
'knowledge  of  the  dangers  which  menace  the 
babies  of  the  land,  and  if  they  and  we  unite 
our  efforts,  this  pathologic  anachronism  of 
a  controllable  and  preventable  infection 
which  continues  to  work  havoc  and  disas- 
ter, in  spite  of  twentieth  century  knowledge 
and  methods,  will  be  robbed  of  its  virulence 
and  comfort  and  happiness,  and  prosperity 
will  be  assured  for  a  multitude  of  children 
yet  unborn."     


Dr.  Lewis's  address  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  in  which  proTnlnent  phy- 
sicians and  instructors  of  the  blind  took  a 
part.  This  discussion  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  care  in  preventing-  blindness  due 
to  accidents  with  sharp  instruments  on  the 
one  ;ha.nd,  and,  on  the  other,  blindness  caused  ' 
by  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Expert  opinion  i 
was  quoted  that  "in  the  opinion  of  those  ! 
well  qualified  to  judge,  'ophthalmia  neona- 
torum' is  the  cause  of  more  blindness  than 
any  other  local  disease,  excepting',  perhaps, 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  has  been 
proved  by  demonstration  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  disease  is  pre- 
ventable, and  that  it  may  be  prevented, 
moreover,  by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  pre- 
scriptions." 

One  feature   of  the   evening  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson  on  the  subject 
of    "Advantages    of   After-Care    and    Social 
Se.rvice  Work   for   Patients   from   Hospitals 
for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye." 
William    P.    Fowler,    vice    president    of   the 
American    association,    added    his    word    to 
the  assembly  and  explained  that  the   Soci- 
ety  of  Workers  for  the   Blind  had^  started 
on  two  separate  lines,   one  in  the  interests  : 
of  the  adult  blind  and  one  for  the  technical 
and  industrial  education  of  those  who  would  | 
otherwise  burden  the  State,  but  that  recent-  \ 
ly   the   Massachusetts   Legislature   had   ap- 
pointed a  commission  headed  by  A.  P.  Rog- 
ers to  work  for  the  two.     He  also  spoke  of  | 
Boston   as   a  great   centre  of  learning   and  J 
good    works,    but    "prone    to    indulgence    in  j 
sonorous   polysyllables."  I 
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BOSi'di'r/  Mass..,  Aug.  28. 
of   conditions    among   the   blind   at   today's 
session    of    the    American    Association    of  I 
Workers  for  the  Blind  vv^as  centered  in  the  I 
general  subject  of  "organized  work  for  the  j 
blind." 

Representatives    of    various    state    com-  i 

missions  and  associations  told  of  the  prog-  { 

'Vess    of    the    work    in    their    states    and    o£  | 

plans  for  the  future.  ; 

The   delegates   taking  an   important   part  j 

•  in  the   discussion    included   G.    W.    Conner,  j 

representing   the    Maryland    state    comnus-  | 

sion  anc^  Miss  Harriet  Reese  of  Missouri.      | 
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HELEN  KELLER  WEL- 
COMES THE  W0I1IEI18 


TO  ANNUAL  CONyENTION 

FOR  AIDING  THE  BLIND 


Dr.  Lewis  of  Buffalo  Declared  He 
Found  That  29  P.O.  of  Blindness 
Was  Unnecessary. 

Helen  Keller  opened  the  convention  of 
the  American  Woi'kers  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  by  an  address  of  welcome. 

People  who  are  interested  in  aiding  the 
blind  are  attending  the  convention  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  list  of 
sessions  and  the  addresses  provide  many 
interesting  meetings,  which  are  being  held 
until  next  Friday. 

The  address  of  welcome  from  the  state 
commission  to  the  visitors  was  given  by 
Helen  Keller. 

In  closing   her  address   she   said:— • 

"Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
ask  plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain 
answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  allevi- 
ate present  disease,  let  us  press  forward  in 
the  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
ibodies  as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul.  When 
'the  promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled  and 
we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our 
responsibilities  toward  unborn  generations, 
the  institutions  for  defectives  which  are 
now  our  pride  will  become  terrible  monu- 
ments to  our  ignorance  and  the  needless 
misery  that  we  once  endured." 

Rev.  Charles  Jones  presided  and  Rev. 
Henry  Couden,  chaplin  of  the  U.  S.  house 
of  representatives  offered  prayer.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton,  W. 
P.  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  F.  "Phraser  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Haliiax,  N.  S.,  and  Albert 
G.  Cowgill,  who  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
a  business  course  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Dr.  Fraser's  address  was  upon  "The 
Needs  of  Our  Graduates"  and  he  said  in 
part:— 

"Graduates     of     schools     for     the     blind 


should  make  a  point  of  joining  some  local 
society,  organization  or  brotherhood  and 
thus  come  into  friendly  contact  with  the! 
men  and  women  of  the  locality  in  which  | 
they  resiac.  I  always  strongly  recommend 
my  graduates  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  I 
know  of  no  better  way  for  them  to  do  so 
than  by  becoming  members  of  some  philan- 
thropic or  mutual  benefit  society. 

"Our  graduates  need  specific  training, 
they  need  to  se\ect  with  care  the 
locality  in  which  to  reside,  they  need  to 
have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  need  to 
be  properly  introduced  and  they  need  to 
identify  themselves  with  local  organiza- 
tions. These  needs  being  met  we  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their  industry,  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  fellow  citizens." 

There  was  a  discussion  in  which  Miss 
Christine  La  Barraque  of  California,  E.  E. 
Allen,  John  B.  Bledso  of  Maryland,  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  P.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  England,  J.  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota, 
H.  F.  Gardner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green 
of  Missouri,  took  part. 

A  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  Di- 
rector and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  delegates,  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Annette  Rogers  and  Miss 
Annie  Fisher. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  pre- 
sided. The  subject  for  general  discussion 
was  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  blind- 
ness. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  spoke  on  the  public  duty  of  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  bhndness.  He  said  that  he 
had  made  up  a  table  of  statistics  as  to  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  he  had  found  that 
29  p.c.  were  unnecessary.  These  causes, 
he  went  on  to  say,  are  largely  due  to  igno- 
rance and  if  they  were  made  known  to 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  young  children 
by  some  means  of  publicity,  many  children 
now  blind  would  not  have  any  serious  trou- 
ble with  their  eyes. 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson  read  a  paper  on 
the  advantages  of  after  care  and  social 
service  work  for  patients  from  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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TIME  TO  HEAR 
PLAIN  FACTS 

— —         i 

Miss     Keller  .  Urges 
Knowledge  Cure. 

I33t3(l  insfilulions  Will  Be 
Monumeots  to  Ignorance. 


Speaks   in  Coavention  of 
Workers  for  Blind. 


The  convention  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  tlie  workers  for  the  blir-ci 
opened  yesterday  morning  in  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  plain, 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  were  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  England  and  Can- 
ada. Many  of  the  workers  are  them- 
selves blind,  the  most  notable  being 
Dr  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Halifax,  N  S,  one 
of  the  most  successful  educators  of  the 
blind,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Rev  Charles  H.  Jones,  ex-superin- 
tendent of  the  Connecticut  institute  for 
the  blind,  presided  at  the  morning 
me<  ting.  Rev  Henry  N.  Coudeu,  chap- 
lain of  the  U  S  house  of  representatives, 
opened  with  piayer,  after  wliich  there 
was  an  address  of  v/elcome  from  Gen 
Fiancis  H.  Apple  con  in  behalf  of  the 
Perkins  institution  and  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind. 

Miss  ~  Helen  Keller  spoke  in  part  as 
folio  ws: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen— In  behalf  of 
the  Massachusettts  commission  for  the 
blind,  I  welcome  to  Boston  this  asso- 
ciation of  workers  for  the  sightless.  The 
purpose  of  our  convention,  which  repre- 
sents every  movement  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  is  to  secure  co- 
operation between  the  institutions  and 
societies  which  are  concerned  in  our' 
jBrablem^ 


■  "We  have  been  forced  to  realize  the 
shortcomings  of  our  system,  or  lack  9! 
Si-stem,  wherein  faithful  workers  go  m 
Irobsite  directions,  each  hugging  a  pri- 
vate book  of  embossed  type,  or  the 
plans  of  an  inf.titution  which  is  to  oe 
the  best  and  only  seai  of  salvation  for 
the  blind.  Let  us  draw  our  forces  to-- 
gether.  However  we  differ  in  the  de- 
tails of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  the 
conviction  that  the  essential  thing-  is  to 
give  the  blind  something  they  can  do 
with  brain  and  hand. 

"Beside  the   blind,   for   whom  existing 
institutions     are     intended     to     provide,  i 
there   is    the   numerous   class   of    active,  ' 
useful  men   and  women  who  lose  their 
sight  in  mature  years.     Those  who  are  i 
in    the    dark    from    childhood    are    hard  i 
pressed  by  obstacles.    But  the  man  sud-  \ 
ienly  stricken  blind  is  another  Samson, 
oound,    captive,    helpless,    until    we   un- ' 
,ioose  his  chains.  j 

"Blindness  must  always  remain  an ' 
evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make  it  bear-  j 
able.  W3  must  strike  at  the  root  of ' 
blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and 
prevent  it. 

"No  organization  is  doing  its  duty  that 
only  bestows  charity  and  does  not  also 
communicate  the  knowledge  which  saves 
and  blesses.  We  read  that  in  one  year 
Indiana  has  appropriated  over  $1,000,000 
to  aid  and  increase  institutions  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  epileptical.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  ask  plain  questions 
and  to  receive  plain  answers.  While  we 
do  our  best  to  alleviate  present  disease, 
let  us  press  forward  in  the  scientifie 
study  which  shall  reveal  our  bodies  as 
sacred  temples  of  the  soul  When  the 
promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled  and 
we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and 
our  responsibilities  toward  unborn  gen- 
erations, the  institutions  for  defectives, 
which  are  now  our  pride,  will  become 
terrible  monuments  to  our  ignorance 
and  the  needless  misery  that  we  once 
endured." 

Greetings  from  the  Massachusetts  as- 
sociation for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  blind  were  extended  by  William  P. 
Fowler,  vice  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

An  interesting  address  was  given  by 
Dr  Fraser  on  the  special  needs  of  grad- 
uates of  schools  for  the  blind. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Albert  G.  Cow- 
gill  of  the  Pennsylvania  institute  en-: 
titled  "A  Business  Course  an  Essential! 
Part  of  the  Curriculum,"  was  read  by! 
Supt  E.  E.  Allen.  The  subject  was  then! 
generally  discussed  by  Miss  Christine 
LeBarraque  of  California  and  Supts  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  John 
B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O.  H.  Burritt 
of  Pennsylvania,  Dr  F.  J.  Campbell  ofl 
England,  J.  J.  Dow  of  Minnesota,  H.  F. 
Gardiner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green  of 
Missouri. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  delegates 
attended  the  informal  reception  giveni 
by  Miss  Anette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  An-! 
.nie  E.  Fisher  at  5  Joy  st  yesterday  aft- 
"■ernoon  from  3:30  to  5:30.  They  were  as- 
fii.sted  in  receiving  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Ed- 
v/ard  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind. 
The  second  session  of  the   convention 


I  was  held   last  evening,    commencing  at 

j7:30  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  In 

;  Jamaica  Plain.    Dr  Edward  M.  Hartwell 

i  presided.      The    subject    for    discussion 

was     "Prevention     and     Reduction     of 

Blindness."     The   speakers   were   Dr   F. 

Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the 

New    York    state    commission    for    the 

blind,    and   Dr  Anna   G.    Richardson   of 

^Boston,  the  latter  speaking  on  the  "Ad- 

i  vantages  of  after  care  and  social  service 

j  work  for  patients  from  hospitals  for  the 

I  treatment     of     diseases     of     the     eye."' 

1  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  djs- 

I  cussion  were  Dr  Lucien  Howe  of  Buf- 

,  falo,    Dr    Farrar    Cobb.    Dr    George    S. 

I  Derby,  Dr  Franklin  S.  Newell  and  oth  r 

i  Boston  Dhysicians. 

The  third  session  opens  thl«!  norn.ng 
;at  9:15,  Supt  Edward  E.  Allen  p  siding. 
Organized  work  for  the  blina  vi'ill  be 
I  discussed  by  representatives  of  state 
I  commissions  and  organizations. 
t  In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  will 
'Visit  Cambridge  workshops  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  and  Harvard 
'  university. 


MISS  KELLER'S  APPEAL, 

In  welcoming  to  Boston  the  associa- 
tion of  American  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Plelen  Keller,  herself  a  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  possibilities  of 
modern  educational  effort  on  behalf  of 
a  class  that  suffered  so  long  in  unre- 
lieved darkness,  made  a  striking  appeal 
for  franker,  more  earnest  and  more  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  problem  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness. 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 
truths,"  she  declared,  "is  past."  Tlie 
facts  relating  to  the  causes  of  blindness 
are  not  agreeable*  reading,  but,  Miss 
Keller  pointed  out,  they  ought  not- t^'-^se? 
concealed.  Some  day  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vanced knowledge,  "the  Institutions  for 
defectives  which  are  now  our  pride  will 
become  terrible  monuments  to  our  igno- 
rance and  the  needless  misery  that  we 
once  endured." 

It  is  true  that  of  all  congenital  af- 
flictions blindness  is  one  of  the  most  di- 
rectly preventable.  It  is  known  to  have 
its  origin  in  unwholesome  conditions  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  to  be  th© 
aftermath  of  various  diseases.  Everjf 
step  that  is  taken  in  the  direction  of^ 
better  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions, 
as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  a  higher 
sense  of  parental  responsibility,  is ;  a 
step  toward  the  prevention  of  defective 
offspring  and  attendant  miseries. 
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BUND  GREET 
HELEN  KELLER 

Noted  Woman  Centre  of 

Attraction  at  Jamaica 

Plain 


The  address  of  Helen  Keller  vras  the 
feature  of  the  first  session  yesterday 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  being  held  at  the  kindergarden 
for   the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Keller  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  blind  deleg^ates.  They 
could  not  see  her,  but  they  realized 
that  Helen  Keller  had  surmounted  ob- 
stacles to  which  their  own  seemed  In- 
significant, and  they  one  and  ^11  en- 
deavored to  do  honor  to  this  famous 
girl.  Again  in  the  afternoon,  the  at- 
traction at  the  reception  given  by  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Fisher  to  Director  and  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Allen  was  Miss  Keller. 

The  other  addresses  of  the  morning 
were  given  by  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  president,  and  William  P. 
Fowler,  vice-president  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  also  followed  a  discussion 
of  the  necessary  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate life,  participated  in  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Frazer  of  Halifax.  N.  S.,  Albert  G.  Cow- 
gill  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Christine  La- 
Bai-raque  of  California,  Superintendents 
Edward  E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts, 
John  B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow  of 
Minnesota,  H.  F.  Gardiner  of  Ontario 
md   S.   M.   Green   of  Missouri. 
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MOST  BLINDNESS 
UNNECESSARY; 
HELEN   KELLER 
STIRS  MEETINGi 

I  Dr.  F.  Park   Lewis   and   Wonderful   Girl 

Lead  the  Discussion  and  Call  for  "Plain 
K  Talk"  to  Help  Unfortunates. 


Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  existing 
cases  of  blindness  is  unnecessar5^ 

Tills  fact,  brought  our  durixig  a  dis- 
cussion among  physicians  at  the  session 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  last 
night,  aroused  general  interest  and  re- 
gret. I 

The  discussion  arose  out  of  a  paper  by' 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  on  "Pre-! 
ventlori  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Pub- 
lic Duty,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  plea  of  Helen  Keller,  made 
earlier  in  the  day.  for  ''plain  questions 
and  plain,  answers,"  was  put  into  effect. 

The  session  was  attended  by  almost 
he  entire  .body  of  150   delegates  frona 

11  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
rom  Canada  and  Eug-land,  and  H-^len 

eller  herself  was  one  of  the  raost 
eeply  intterested  participants. 

William  P.  Fowler,  in  explaining  the 

ork'  of  the  Society  of  Workers  for 
he  Blind  referred  to  Boston  as  a  cen-r 
re  of  great  learning  and  good  works, 

ut  "prone  to  indulgence  in  sonorou^; 
polysyllables." 

^  Helen  Keller's  Plea. 

I  Miss  Keller's  eloquent  and  pathetic- 
kddres'S  at  the  opening  session  yester-f 
iday  was  the  chief  point  of  formal  dis- 
ilcussion.       The.    wonderful,    blind    and 


deaf  gii-r  touched  the  hearts  of  every- 
one within  sound  of  her  voice  and  her 
pleading- ■is  likely  to  bear  rich  fruit. 

The  kinderg-arten  rooms  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
{the  convention  is  being-  held,  yvere 
[Crowded  for  the  opening  session  wlien 
Miss  Keller  voiced  her  plea.  Her 
[words  were  unexpected,  but  their 
[force  and  deep  sincerity  carried  co)i- 
Iviction. 

[  "The  time  for  "hinting  at  unpleasant' 
-truths  is  pasfti"  Miss  Keller  said.  "Let 
^us  insist  thai  the  states  put  into  prac- 
tice every  known  and  approved 
method  of  prevention  and  that  physi- 
cians and  teachers  open  the  doors  of 
knowledge  wide  for  the  .  people  to 
enter  in.  The  facts  are.  not  agreeable 
reading-,  often  they  are  revolting.  But 
it  is  better  that  our  sensibilities  be 
shocked  than  that  we  shoula  be  ig- 
inorant  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sig^hf 
hearing,  intelligence,  morals  and  the 
iiite  of  the  children  of  men  " 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  preside<l  at 
ilast  night's  session.  The  programme 
[consisted  of  an  address.  "Prevention  of 
Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public  Duty," 
;by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  state  commission 
for  the  blind;  then  a  dis'cuspiion  by  Dr. 
Lucien  Howe  of  Buffalo,  Drs.  Fari'ar 
Cobb,  Greorge  R.  Derby,  Franklin  S. 
Newell,  and  other  Boston  physicians,  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  ,talk  on  the  "A'd vantages  of 
After-Care  and  Social  Service  Work  for 
Patients  from  Hospitals  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  by  Dr. 
Anna  G.  Richardson, 

Prevention  Possible. 

The  physicians'  discussion  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  care  in  pre- 
venting blindness  due  to  accidents 
with  sharp  instruments  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  blindness 
caused   by  ophthalmia   neonatorum. 

Sidney  Stephenson,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  Oph- 
thalmic surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte's 
Hospital,  London,  wa-s  quoted  as  hav-^ 
ing  stated  that:  ^ 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified 
to  judge,  'ophthalmia  neonatorum'  is 
the  cause  of  more  blindness,  than  any 
ether  Iccal  disease,  excepting,  perhaps.' 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

"It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration 
that  in  99  case ,  out  of  100  this  disease  is 
preventable,  and  that  it  may  be  prevent, 
ed,  moreover,  by  the  use  of  a  few  slm-; 
p]p  prescriptions."  ' 

The  speakers  estimated  the  number  of 
cases  of  unnecestsary  "blindness  at  68 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  "those 
who  walk  in  darkness,"  and  the  protb- 
able  annual  cost  to  itlie  s'tate  of  New. 
York,  as  sin  example,  for  ithe  support 
of  !the  victims  of  op.hthalmia  neona- 
torum as  .$110,000. 

It  was  a  touching  slg^t,  these  ibrave, 
cheerful  imen  and  women  who  had  been 
robbed  of  their  own  birtbrlght,  plan- 
ning to  isave  (generations  to  come  from 
"the  living  death." 
I  Blindness  and  Morals. 

1  Helen  Keller's  address  at  the  morn, 
ling  session  was  referred  to,  and  her 
[i^eference   to    "morals"    was   taken   upj.- 


"Yes,  actually  morals,"  declared  Dr, 
F  Park  Lewis.  "It  has  been  demonr, 
strated  at  the  Elmira  Reformatoryj 
that  eve  strain  and  criminality  are) 
closelv' associated,  for  eye  strain  will 
disturb  the  mental  processes,  causing 
backwardness  5n  children  and  con- 
fusion of  thoug-ht.  and  if  this  nei-yous 
drain  be  long  continued,  irascimiity 
follows  to  such  an  extent  that  it, 
often  produces  mental  derangement, 
drug-  habits  and  criminal  tendencies. 
Indeed,  in  the  youngest  of  school  chil- 
dren, eve  strain  has  been  proved  the 
cause  of  truancy  and  general  lack  of 
discipline.  ^    , 

"Now  that  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
le-p".  has  been  emphasized."  Dr.  Lewis 
continued,  "it  will  be  well  to  considar 
just  how  to  prevent  ophthalmia,  or  in- 
fection of  the  eyes  of  the  child  at  birth, 
a.s  this  is  perhaps  the  commonest  cause 
of  blindness  and  defective  eyesight.  In- 
deed, 88  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  of 
Germany  is  due  to  this. 

•'The  trouble  is  pi*eventahle  and  cura- 
ble in  practically  every  case  receiving 
proper  care,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  maladies  when  treat- 
^lent  is  delaved.  Infection  dating  from 
^irth  is  the  usual  form  that  ophthal- 
mia takes,  and  •  the  only  way  toabso- 
luteiy  safecoard  against  it— as  it  oc- 
curs in  one  out  of  every  200  births— is 
to  bathe  the  eyes  of  every  newborn 
child-  with  about  one-half  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate. 

Criminal  Carelessness. 
"But  the  trouble  is.  that  while  prophy- 
lactics are  employed  nowadays  by  all 
first-class  physicians,  that  does  not  alter 
the  criminal  carelessness  of  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  who  do  not  employ  first- 
class  or  any  physicians,  and  it  is  this 
class  that  swells  the  ranks  of  the  delin- 
quent paupers." 

Dr.  Lewis  closed  by  expressing  his 
conviction  tliat  it  was  a  public  duty  and 
ought  to  become  a  state  matter  to  con- 
trol conditions  for  the  prevention  of  this 
trouble. 

The  discussion  closed  with  considera- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
caused  by  accidents  such  as  boiler 
makers  and  mine  workers  are  liable  to. 
The  suggested  remedy  was  a  variety  of 
automobile  goggles  with  fine  steel  wire 
netting  instead  of  glass,  which  would 
prevent  shivers  of  metal  flying  into  the 
eye.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  in 
case  of  sucli  accident,  the  carrying  of 
a  little  box  of  antiseptic  shivers  of 
wood  or  steel  would  obviate  the  dan- 
gerous use  of  a  jack-knife  or  similar  in- 
strument In  removing  particles  from  the 
eye. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  blindness 
results  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning  and 
from  the  washing  of  lime  burns  with 
water,  water  merely  rendering  the  lime 
a  liquid  caustic. 

States  Helping. 

William  P.  Fowler  explained  that  the 
Society  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had 
started  on  two  separate  lines,  one  in  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind  and  one  far 
the    technical    <»nd    industrial    education 


--^ 


<^f  those  who  would  otherwise  burden 
ma  state,  but  that  recently  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  had  appointed  a 
commission  headed  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Rog-- 
eflns  to  work  for   the   two.  . 

He  also  spoke  of  Boston  as  a  great 
centre  of  learning  and  good  works,  but 
"prone  to  indulgence  in  sonorous  poly- 
I  syllables." 

The  speakers  tomorrow  will  tell  of  the 
I  work  done  In  nurseries,  in  schools,  m 
I  homes,  in  workshops  and  in  the  field, 
from  San  Francisco  to  London.  The 
blind  will  tell  of  their  experiences  and 
what  they  have  done  to  help  themselves 
The  public  is  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
1  meetings. 

Program'me  for  Today. 

The  programme  for  today  is  as  fol' 
lows: 

Third  session,  9:15  A.  M.,  Supt.  Edward 
E.  Allen  presiding — Organized  work  for  the 
blind:  New  York  comm,ission  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  P.  Park  Lewis  chairman,  Supt.  O.  H. 
Burritt  secretary;  Maryland  commission  for 
the  blind,  G.  W.  Conner  of  the  commission; 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind, 
pr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  chairman;  Maine 
Association  for  the  Blind,  William  Lynch; 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri,  Miss  Har- 
riet Rees  secretary;  New  York  Association 
for  the  blind,  Miss  Winifred  Holt  secretary; 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  "a 
representative  of  the  association.  After- 
ljo6n,  visit  to  Cambridge  workshops  of  the 
Massachusetts'  commission  and  Harvard 
University. 

Fourth  session,  7:30  P.  M.,  E.  J.  Nolan, 
'LI^.  B.,  presiding — LlbTaries  for  the  blind. 
[Miss  E.  J.  Giffin  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, Miss  B.  R.  Neisser  of  Philadelphia,! 
iPa. ;  Miss  Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn.  Mass. 
Field  work  and  co-operation,  Miss  Lucy 
{Wright,  superintendent  registration  and  in- 
formation of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion. Field  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tution, Llborio  Delflno,  field  officer.  Home 
teaching,  Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland 
I  home  teacher;  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode 
I  Island  home  teacher;  John  Vars,  Massachu-^ 
i  setts  home  teacher.     Discussion. 

Prominent  among  the  delegates  are 
,  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
I  dore  F.  Seward,  who  represent  the  Blind 
Babies'  Home  of  New  York  City,  mialn- 
\  tained  by  the  International  Sunshine 
i  Societj'-— the  largest  philanthropic  news- 
{ paper  society  in   the  world,  ^ 
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Miss  Rees  at  Today's  Session 
,  of  A.  A.  Workers  Tells  of 
I  Millionaire  Who  Will  Give 
I  Funds  for  Workshops. 


MEANS  EMPLOYMENT 

^,     FOR  LARGE  NUMBERS 


One  of  the  moat  interesting-  speakers 
B-t  the  third  session  of  the  American  As- 
tcciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to- 
day at  the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten 
"^-as  Miss  Harriet  Rees,  secretary  of  the 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri. 

She  is  soon  to  become  a  lawyer,  for 
Sn  return  for  havingr  put  a  blind  boy 
through  ilaw  school  several  years  ago 
Phe  was  awarded  a  scholarship  for  the 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  .and 
expects  to  take  her  degree  of  LL.  B. 
next  June. 

Miss  Rees  is  T\''elch.  and  only  became 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  last  January: 

She  began  her  address  liy  quoting  the 
following: 

Twlxt  pessimist  and  optimist 

The  difference  is  droll. 
The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees. 

The  pessimist   the  hole. 

"And  now,"  she  continued,  "we  of  the 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  who  looked  so  long 
at"  the  hole  have  begun  to  look  at  the 


doug-hnut,  and  it  is  just  within  our 
grasp,  for  a  certain  millionaire,  whose 
name  I  must  withhold,  has  decided  to 
adopt  ouf  society  and  lend  his  purse  to 
whatever  worthy  objects  we  may  dis- 
cover among  the  adult  blind. 

"The  first  proposed  use  to  be  made  of 
these  funds  is  to  establish  in  St.  Louis— 
and  we  hope  Massachusetts  will  follow 
the  good  example— a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  brooms,  baskets,  or  any 
commodities  that  the  adiilt  blind  can 
make.  This  will  convert  hundreds  of 
them  into  self-supporting  and  self-re- 
specting members  of  the  community. 

"Such  workshops  exist  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  are  so  far  a  new  departure  in 
America. 

"Beside  the  economic  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, It  is  a  real  cruelty  not  to  provide 
occupation  for  both  mind  and  body  of 
those  who  lose  their  sight  in  mature 
years,  for  they  have  not  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  have  those 
blind  from  childhood,  and  their  utter  de- 
pendence makes  them  so  bitterly  dis- 
heartened that  they  often  lose  their 
minds." 

Miss  Rees  has  done  considerable  re- 
search work  at  the  British  Museum  In 
the  cause  of  the  sightless. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
who  followed  Miss  Rees,  told  how  a 
concert  bureau  was  recently  formed  in 
New  York  which  collects  the  unsold  con- 
cert and  opera  tickets  from  the  several 
toox  offices  each  night  and  distributes 
them  among  the  blind  of  that  city. 

A  trolley  party  to  'Cambridge  was  en- 
joyed this  afternoon,  60  delegates,  most- 
ly blind,  visiting  the  workshops  of  the 
Massachusett's  commission  and  Harvard 
University. 

There  was  a  delightful  informality 
about  the  session.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  earnest  men  and  women,  half  of 
them  blind  and  many  others  deficient 
in  sight,  helped  one  -another  about, 
broke  into  the  speeches  with  comment, 
liumorous  or  approving,  and  applauded 

I  with  gusto  as  the  various  societies 
reported.  The  blind  speakers  read 
from  notes  punched  in  thick  sheets  of 

i  paper. 
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Custom  and  the  Blind  ,  I 

If  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  blisid- 
ne3s  in  the  world  today  could  have 
been  prevented,  what  a  fearful  in- 
dictment is  to  be  brought  against  ig- 
norance and  carelessness?  No  won- 
der the  brave  and  gifted  Miss  KellQi^^ 


In  part  the  proSuct  oF'Ike'fSSnoS^sy^ 

lum  in  South  Boston,  felt  the  need  of 
saying  to  the  deleg^ites  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind:  "The  time  for  hinting  at  un- 
pleasant truths  is  past.  Let  us  insist 
that  the  States  put  into  practise  every; 
known  and  approved  method  of  pre- 
vention, and  that  physicians  andl 
teachers  open  the  doors  of  knowledge 
wide  for  the  people  to  enter  in.  The 
facts  are  not  agreeable  reading,  often 
they  are  revolting.  Bpt  it  is  better 
that  our  sensibilities  be  shocked  than^ 
that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  facts 
upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  intel- 
ligence, morals  and  the  life  of  the; 
children  of  men." 

Miss  Keller's  outburst  found  start- 
ling explanation  and  justification  in 
the  facts  presented  by  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo  in  his  address  so 
suggestively  entitled  "Prevention  of 
Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public 
Duty."  Dr.  Lewis  said  that  perhaps 
the  commonest  cause  of  blindness  and 
of  defective  eyesight  was  ophthalmi^ 
dating  from  the  victim's  birth,  anc 
such  trouble,  it  appears,  "is  prevent] 
able  and  curable  in  practically  ever^ 
case  receiving  proper  care."  Thi^ 
trouble  is  said  to  occur  at  one  out  oj 
every  200  births,  and  it  can  be  stoppe^ 
4{i§tantly  by  the  use  of  a  weak  solu 
tion  of  silver  nitrate.  Every  weil-edl 
ucated  doctor  knows  this,  and  If  hi 
falls  to  make  proper  use  of  his  knowlj 
edge,  he  should  be  debarred  frori 
practise.  We  say  this  because  ii 
some  cases,  as  any  one  who  has  in 
vestigated  the  subject  of  blindnes, 
must  have  learned,  negligence  on  thi 
doctor's  part  has  permitted  the  devel 
opment  of  ophthalmia. 

But,  fortunately,  siicb  cases  are  no 
comrrkon.  The  greatest  danger  lie 
in  the  custom  that  disnegards  th' 
need  of  having  a  capable  doctox  in  at- 
tendance when  the  child  is  born.  It 
is  to  do  away  with  this  cruel  custom 
that  certain  classes  'need  to  be  edu- 
cated. Too  many  make  light  of  this 
matter.     If  it  w^ere  given  due  consid- 


eration,  the  world's  stock  of  misery 
would  be  considerably  smaller  than 
it  is. 


Bosto^^,  "^ma^ss.,  A 
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WORKERS  FOR 
RLIi  REPORT 
M  PROGRESS 

I  Many  Noted  Speakers  Tell  of 
Advances  Made  in  Educa- 
tion of  the  Sightless, 

'VISIT  HARVARD  BUILDINGS 


To-day's  session  of  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  opened  yesterday,  was 
held  in  the  kindergarten  buildings  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
was  attended  by  150  delegates,  who  rep- 
resented over  40,000  blind  persons  in  the 
institutions  for  blind  in  the  United  States. 

A  general  summary  of  hte  work  was 
presented.  Some  of  the  most  able  speak- 
ers of  the  organization  were  present. 
Prominent  among  them  was  William  Lynch 
of  the  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind, 
who  Is  himself  blind  and  who  gave  one 
of  the  most  forceful  speeches  of  the  con^ 
vention. 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 
and  Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt  of  the 
New  York  Association ;  G.  W.  Conner  of 
the  Maryland  Blind  Commission,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Hartwell  and  Samuel  E\  Hubbard 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  Miss 
Harriet  Rees  of  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of 
Missouri  and  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

After  the  session  the  party  wont  to 
Cambridge  and  inspected  the  worl<shops  ot 
the  institution  and  the  Harvard  University 
t)«il4ings. 
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ORGANIZED  WORK 
FOR  THE  BLINO 


Metliods  Discussed  its  Better- 
mail  of  SIpess 


BOSTON,  Aug;.  28. — The  discussion  of 
methods  providing  for  a  betterment  of 
tlie  conditions  among-  the  blind  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  at  today's 
session  of  the  American  association  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  was  centered  in 
the  general  subject  of  'Organized  work 
for  the  blind.'  Representatives  of  va- 
rious state  commissions  and  associa- 
tions devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
sightless  told  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  their  states  and  of  the,  plans 
made  for  the  future  carrying  on  of 
their  noble   effort. 

The  delegates  taking  an  Important 
.part  in  the  discussion  included  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis  chairman,  and  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  'State 
commission;  G.  W.  Conner,  represent- 
ing the  Maryland  state  commission;  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,,  a  prominent 
worker  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion; William  Lynch,  of  the  Maine  as- 
sociation.; Miss  Harriet  Reese,  a  repre- 
sentative of  t'he  Sciotic  aid  association 
of  Missoui'l;  Dr.  Wiliam  P.  Fowler  of 
the  Massachusetts  asisociatio-n. 

This  discussion  occupied  the  entire 
schedule  of  the  morning  session  and 
at  its  conclusion,  the  delegates  were 
free  to  choose  their  proceedure  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Many  of 
them  had  accepted  invitations  to  in- 
spect the  workshops  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commi.£'sion  in  Cambridge  and  in- 
cideptaUy    to    visit  Harvard   university. 


IBosto-A^,     >YVa^s>s.,    G^Lob 


WORKERS  FOR  1 
BLIND  TALK 

t 

Urge    Separation    of 
Feeble-Minded. 


Dr.  Lewis  Wants  Popular  anil 
Eoonom.c  Ubor. 


iState 


Commissions 
A.ivocated. 


Also 


The  third  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  association  of  workers  for 
tlie  blind  opened  this  niorning  in  the 
I  liindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Supt  Edward  E.  Allen  presiding. 
In  opening  the  subject  for  discussion — or- 
ganized work  for  the  blind — Mr.  Allen 
called  attention  to  the  great  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  regard  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  adult  blind. 

He  said  that  the  work  for  the  blind  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  education  of  lit- 
tle ciiildren,  and  this  work  is  now  being 
done  through  organization.  He  pointed 
out  that  blindness  is  superficial,  but 
tnat  feebie-minaeuness  cannot  be  cured. 

For  this  reason,  blind  children  who 
are  feeble-minded  should  not  be  snt  to 
)  schools  for  educating  the  blind,  but 
i  cared  for  in  separate  institutions.  This 
[very  emphatic  statement  made  by  Mr 
Allen  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  great 
company  of  blind  workers  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Dr  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  commission,  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  course  of  his  address 
remarked  that  system  is  the  keynote  of 
educational  work  for  the  blind,  and  to 
be  effective  shis  work  should  be  coordi- 
lUated  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  work- 
Ishops  on  the  other. 


He  spoke  from  his  personal  experience  i 
on  the  New  York  commission  since  1903. 
The  use  of  state  commissions,  he  said, 
had  been  demonstrated  in  the  records  of 
facts  obtained  concerning  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  adult  blind  which  are 
of  definite  value. 

He  also  touched  upon  the  separation 
of  the  weak-minded  and  the  blind  and 
the  necessity  of  organizing'  associations 
for  the  blind.  He  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  state  commission  in  every 
state,  and  that  tne  work  should  be 
popular  and  efficient  not  only  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint  but  from  an 
economic   standpoint. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by; 
Supt  O.  H-  Burritt,  secretary  of  the  I 
New  York  commission,  G.  W.  Conner  of 
the  Maryland  commission,  Dr  Edward ; 
M.  Hartwjll  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission, William  Lynch  of  the  Maine 
associg-tion  of  the  Blind,  Miss  Harriet 
Rees  of  the  Scotoic  society  of  Missouri, 
and  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  association  for  the  blind. 

This  afternoon  the  delegates  visited 
the  Cambridge  workshops  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  and  Harvarl  uni- 
versity. B.  J.  Nolan,  L,1.B,  will  preside 
at  the  fourth  r.ession  this  evening. 

The  topics  for  discussion  and  the 
speakers  are  announced  as  follows: 

"Libraries  for  the  Blind"  by  Miss  B. 
J.  Giffin  of  the  congressional  library, 
Miss  E.  R.  Neisser  of  Philadelphia  and 
Miss  Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn. 

"Field  Work  and  Cooperation"  by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  reg- 
istration and  information  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission. 

"Field  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution" by  Liborio  Delfino,  field  offi- 
cer, ( 

"Home  Teaching"  by  Miss  Virginia  l 
Kelly,  Maryland  home  teacher.  Miss 
Fanny  Kimball.  Rhode  Island  hom.e ' 
teacher,  and  John  Vars,  Massachusetts  \ 
home  teacher.  ' 


TO  WIN  LIGHT  THROUGH  WORK* 


NOWHERE  in  the  world  at  any 
period  of  human  history  has 
the  spirit  of  giving  been  displayed 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  in  so  sys- 
tematic a  manner  as  in  America. 
Philanthropy  here  has  received  a 
more  bountiful  expression  than  else- 
where in  all 'the  earth.  To  the  un- 
fortunate by  birth,  to  the  victims  of 
injury  and  disease,  and  »o  the  mere^ 
ly  indigent  the  surplus  of  the  rich 
has  been  scattered  in  unexampled 
bounty,  while  in  the  cause  of  educa- 


iiiiHiiili  I  iiMiwi— ■■■■■riiHM Ill  III  iiiriiijiTiiTir"jriiiTTriilllllilim[iim 

Itionand  the  betterment  of  mausmaT 
and  social  conditions  vast  fortunes 
have  been  dispensed  by  givers  who 
[give  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  share  their  millions 
I  with  the  people. 

;  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the 
giving  of  such  purposeful  men  had 
I  been  purposeless.  As  a  fact,  phi- 
[lanthropy,  if  it  may  be  always  so 
called,  has  not  failed  to  understand 
'its  responsibility  to  give  wisely  and 
I  not  too  well.  Accordingly  we  find 
Ithat  in  the  disposition  of  their  gifts 
I  the  great  givers  of  America  have 
[employed  some  of  that  logic  of  in- 
vestment which  originally  estab- 
lished their  fortune. 


It  has  been  seen  that  the  educa- 
tion of  defectives  is  one  of  the 
jmost  beneficent  purposes  for  which 
iwealth  may  be  expended.  Suteh  ex- 
|penditure  is  a  boon  to  the  individual 
Ibeneficiary  and  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. Thus  we  spend  more  money 
on  the  education  of  defectives  than 
any  other  country.  We  have  n6t  al- 
ways expended  so  prudently  as  we 
might  have  done,  but  we  have  ^iven 
with  a  good  heart  and  an  h6nest 
purpose. 

It  is  curious  that  we  should  not 
have  thought  until  recently  of  con- 
sulting the  defectives  themselves  as 
to  the  greatest  need  of  their  lives. 
What  has  been  done  for  the  blind, 
for  example,  for  a  long  time  was 
done  in  the  spirit  of  favor  and  chari- 
tj''.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  example  in  the 
world  of  the  results  of  the  most  en- 
lightened system  of  education  for 
the  blind,  recently  has  pointed  out 


the  extent  to  which  the  real  vita^ 
need  of  the  afflicted  which  she  repre-j 
sents  has  heen  overlooked.  j 

It  is  about  three  centuries  and  a^ 
half  since  the  first  book  calling  at-«' 
tention  to  the  condition  of  the  blind* 
was  published  in  Italy,  and  from, 
that  time  onward  an  increasing  in-' 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  subject 
of  blindness,  but  more  in  a  philo-| 
sophical  than  in  a  philanthropic; 
way,  until  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century,  when  systematic  ef-. 
forts  were  begun  for  the  education} 
of  the  blind.  In  the  past  hundred! 
years  a  wonderful  revolution  has| 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  many  of  whom  have  become 
well  educated,  independent  and  self- 
supporting,  and  all  of  whom  have 
benefited  by  the  enlightened  views 
on  the  subject  of  their  melancholy 
misfortune. 


The  word  "self-supporting"  epit- 
omizes the  ideal  which  Miss  Helen 
Keller  describes  as  the  goal  of  all 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Here 
in  Massachusetts  the  spirit  which 
would  strive  for  that  ideal  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission for  the  blind.  This  body  is 
entrusted  with  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  blind  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  its  chief  object  and 
aim  is  to  place  its  wards  in  a  self- 
supporting  condition. 

The  blind  may  be  trained  by  stated 
institutions,  but  can  be  supported  in, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  be  supported  by  finding  mar-i 
kets  for  the  products  of  their  indus-i 
trial  skill.  Blind  home  workers  are' 
furnished   by   the    commission   with 


rawTaaterialsl^Trustwortliy  blind 
men  and  women  are  started  in  busi- 
ness, and  sightless  persons  who 
seek  positions  receive  helpful  infor- 
mation and  direction. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  person  and  class 
rendered  defective  by  misfortune  or 
discrimination,  is  the  industrial 
problem.  No  gift  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  blind,  in  the  opinion 
of  Miss  Keller,  is  so  beautiful  as  the 
gift  of  work. 

The  blind  have  a-  equal  right 
with  every  other  class  of  people  to 
aspire  to  independence,  to  strive  to 
realize  ambitions.  They  may  "win 
light  through  work"  if  the  public 
will  perform  the  duty  corresponding 
to  their  right 


EMPLOYMENT  rOR   ~" 
BLIND  DISCUSSED 

American  Association  for  Blind  Also 
Visits  Perkins  Institution. 


The  principal  topics  for  discussion  at 
the  meeting  today  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  "Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
in  regard  to  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
ti'on  of  blindness  and  occupation 
for  the  blind.  The  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  .Rev.  Charles  H. 
Jones,  whoi  was  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Conne<?ticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  any  new  ideas  wei'e  sug- 
gested. 

The  delegates  attending  the  conven- 
tion are  from  all  parts  of  -the  countrv 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  afternoori^'s 
session  those  in  attendance  made  a  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  were  much  Interested  in  the 
way  in  which,  the  inmates  are  taught. 
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THE  SCOTOIC  SOCIETY 

And  Kow  There  Will  Be  a   St.  Louis 

Factory  in  Which  Blind  People  Can 

Work. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  was  read  by  Miss  Harriet 
Rees.  secretary  of  the  Scotoic  Aid  society 
of  Missouri.    .  , 

Miss  Rees  spoke  of  how  the  Scotoic  so-  j 
ciety  had  tften  almost  without  funds  until , 
a  certain  millionaire,  whose  name  she  was 
obliged  to   withhold,   decided   to   adopt  the 
society  and  lend  his  purse  strings. 

She  went  on  to  say  "the  first  Proposed 
use  to  be  made  of  these  funds  is  to  estab- 
lish in  St.  Louis  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms,  baskets,  or  any  com- 
modities that  the  adult  blind  can  make^ 
This  will  convert  hundreds  of  them  into 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Such  workshops 
exist  in  Great  Britain,  but  are  so  far  a 
new  departure  in  America.''  ^^,^^h 

Miss  Rees  has  done  considerable  research 
work  at  the  British  museum  in  the  cau^e 
of   the   sightless.  ■ 

In  th<    -vning  there  was  another  session 
held  at  the  kindergarten,  B.  J.  Nolan  pre- 
siding.    Papers  were  read  by  Miss  E.     J^ 
Giffin     of   the   Congressional    library,    Miss 
E    R'Neisser     of  Philadelphia,   and     Miss! 
Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn,  on  the  libraries  for| 
the  blind.     Miss  Giffin  spoke  of  the  laip 
amount    of    attention    given    to    the    books 
for   the  sightless   at   the   Congressional   li- 
brary    and   told     some     interesting     facts, 
about  the  publications. 

Prominent  among  the  delegates  t<5  the 
American  Asso.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  foi 
the  Blind,  are  Mrs.  Cynthia  M^  ^yegear. 
formerly  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F. 
Seward  who  represented  the  Blind  Babies 
Home  of  New  York  city,  maintamed  by  a , 

^TTr^gh  tms'club  and  the  work  of  New  I 
York  women,  the  blind  babies  of  New  York, 
Instead  of,  as  formerly.  j>emg  sent  to  the 
idiot  department  at  Randall  Id  ^J  ^^sti 
tute  or  allowed  until  the  age  of^  eight 
years  to  remain  with  parents  able  to  feed 


[and  in  a  way  care  lor^tTi^nvare'  now  senT 

jto  the  nursery  and  their  education  begun 
early,  and  are  taught  to  crawl  and  walk  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  stated  that  there  would  not  be  so 
many  helpless  and  crippled  adult  blind 
asking  for  aid  now,  if  they  had  been  prop- 
erly cared  for  when  babies. 


Prominent  among  the  delegates  ^fp  the 
American  Assn.  of  Workers  for  t#e  '.jfelmd, 
held  at  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  are  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear, 
formerly  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  P. 
Seward,  who  represented  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home  of  New  York  city,  maintained  by  a 
newspaper  club; 

Through  this  club  and  the  work  of  New 
York  women,  the  blind  babies  of  New  York 
Instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  sent  to  the 
idiot  department  at  Randall  Id.,  if  desti- 
tute, or  allowed  until  tne  age  of  eight 
years  to  remain  with  parents  able  to  feed 
and  in  a  way  care  for  them,  are  now  sent 
to  the  nursery  and  their  education  begun 
early,  and  are  taught  to  crawl  and  walk  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  stated  that  there  would  not  be  so 
many  helpless  and  crippled  adult  blind 
asking  for  aid  now,  if  they  had  been 
properly    cared    for    when    babies. 
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Miss  HoltlTeUs  Convention  What  Is 
Peing  Done  for  Sightless, 

"Tl\e  fate  of  many  Intelligent  and  capable  hu- 
man 'beings  who  happened  to  become  blind  after 
childhood  has  heretofore  been  in  New  York  worse 
than  that  of  slaves,"  said  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  in 
addressing  the  ninth  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.^  yesterday.  "The  law  did  not  permit 
a  blind  man  to  beg,"  Miss  Holt  continued^  "neither 
could  he  steal.  Unless  he  was  a  capitalist  or  will- 
ing to  be  dependent  on  his  friends,  the  almshouse 
was  his  only  future.  So  for  these  people  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  was  founded." 

Although  the  society  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  blind,  the  originators  of  the 
plan  quickly  recognized  that  the  radical  necessity 
of  the  sightless  was  not  pleasure  but  WQrk.  Yet 
the  development  of  blind  industry  is  only  part  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 


"We    recognize    happiness    and    diversion    as    an  j 
essential  part  of  the  life  of  our  blind  people,"  said  I 
Miss  Holt.     "Most  new  organizations  for  the  help  I 
of  the   blind   have  tried   simply  ,  to   give   them   an ; 
opportunity   for   wage   earning.       It  has   been   left 
largely  for  our  young  association  to  emphasize  the 
great  Importance  of  pleasure  and  beauty  in  educa-  i 
tlonal   work  for  the  adult  blind,    and  to  recognize  i 
that  not  only  are  they  good,  but  essential  for  the  ; 
best    results.       With    this    in    mind,    our    original 
effort,  the  ticket  bureau,  is  still  an  important  and  j 
Vital  part  of   our  work.     Our  blind  man  will  cane  | 
better  chairs  if  he  occasionally  hears  an  amusing 
play.     Our  blind  woman  will  make  more  exquisite 
and  more  marketable  things  if  she  has  the  sound  of 
beautiful  music  in  her  memory  as  she  works.    We 
have   never   regretted    for   a    moment    the    amount 
wc*"  have    expended    In    printing    and    postage    and 
personal    effort    to   make   our   ticket   bureaus    suc- 
cesses.     They  have  been  splendid  Intro'duction^  to 
the   blind,    and   have   had   great   effect   in   bringing 
them  into  friendly   relations  with  their  neighbors.  ! 
A    blind  ^person    receives    an    extra    ticket    for    his  , 
guide.      This  helps  him  at  once  to  become  a  social  ' 
centre,    instead   of   a   social   exile.       At   last   he   is  I 
not  asking  for  something,  but  he  has  something  to  | 
give.      Often  those  who  are  socially  and  education- 
ally more  fortunate  than  he   will  in  this  way  be-  { 
come  interested  in  him,   with   a  lasting  benefit  to  I 
both.      We  encourage  outings  and  games,   and  are  j 
soon    to    try    dancing    and    skating.       In    fact,    our' 
men    have    been    clamoring    for    some    time    for   a; 
dance,"  | 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  association  was 
a  census  of  the  blind  of  New  York  State.  This  was 
begun  privately  and  continued  for  the  ,New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  appointed 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
director  of  the  census.  I 

"We  are  glad,"  said  Miss  Holt,  "that  no  less  an  I 
authority  than  the  head  statistician  of  Columbia  , 
University  has  told  us  that  our  census  of  the  blind 
just  taken  Is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  best  work  ! 
of  the  kind  which  had  been  done  before  we  raised 
the  standard  of  what  personal  detailed  censuses 
could  be.  This  work  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  second  Commission  for  the  Blind 
of  New  York  might  have  been  forced  to  suspend 
operations,  as  the  first  one  did,  if  the  New  York 
association  had  not  been  able,  fortunately,  to  lend 
$6,000  to  the  commission  to  complete  its  task,  and 
also  to  give  it  its  head  office  free  of  expense  and  a 
volunteer  director.  We  are  still  discovering  moi*e 
blind  persons,  and  estimate  that  the  entire  number 
of  the  blind  in  the  state  is  about  6,200."  I 

The    class   which   the   association    has   had    most 
difficulty   in   reaching,     Miss    Holt     said,     was   the  i 
"blind  sighted  public." 

The  convention  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  with 
delegates  in^  attendance   from   all  over  the   United 
States,   as  well  as  from  Canada  and  England.    At 
the  opening  session  there  was  an  address  by  Miss  i 
Helen  Keller,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.     In  the  evening  there  was  a  session  on 
"prevention  and  reduction  of  blindness,"  with  Dr.  i 
F.   Park  Lewis,   of  Buffalo,    chairman  of  the  New  j 
York   State     Commission    for    the    Blind,   as   chief 
speaker.     Dr.    Lewis  was  recently  instrumental   in  ; 
starting  an  association  for  the  blind  in  Buffalo.        ,! 
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'CONVENTION 

^DELEGATES 

VISIT   HISTORIC 

.SPOTS 


''See''  Washington  Elm 
^ith  Finger-Tips 

The  members  of  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
that  Is  now  meeting  in  Boston  cannot 
go  on  sight-seeing  tours.  ~  To  many  of 
them  the  beautiful  things  in  our  city' 
jancl  Its  suburbs  are  a  closed  book.  But 
though  they  may  not  see  the  places  they; 
jhave  come  so  far  to  visit,  they  are  full 
jas  keen  to  know  all  about  Boston's  part  j 
in  their  work  and  to  visit  Its  many  j 
points  of  interest  as  are  those  of  us  to  \ 
Whom  sight  Is  not  denied.  Perhaps  they  j 
I  will  ca-rry  away  more,  because  they  , 
[must  store  It  up  to  think  of  in  their 
hours  of  darkness. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  the 
program  came  therefore  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  regular  session  of  ad- 
dresses was  adjourned  that  the  con- 
vention might  vlsit*the  Cambridge  work- 
;  shop  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
I  for  the  Blind,  and  take  a  trip  to  Har- 
vard University  and  a  few  other  land- 
marks of  great  historical  interest. 

Visit  to  Workshops. 

The  members  of  the   convention   went 
first  to  the  men's  workshops  in  Central 
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souare.  Cambridge,  where  ^th?  biOT 
make  mops  and  rugs.  The  mop  l8  a 
peculiar  improved  variety  that  one  of 
the  workers-blind  since  his  tenth  yoar- 
himself  Invented.  The  rugs  are  un- 
usually attractive  products  which  the 
workefs  make  to  order  to  harmonize 
with  selected  draperies.  The  work  is 
Tone  on  hand  looms  and  the  largest 
part  of  it  Is  accomplished  by  the  men 
without  any  assistance.  , 

Where  there  are  spots  m  the  design  It 
la  necessary  for  the  attendants  to  help- 
since  they  are  not  able  to  tell  color  byj 
the  sense  of  touch.  But  the. rows  in  a 
selected  rug  in  which  as!=qstance  13 
ntcessary  were  but  12  to  150  which  the 
blind  man  could  manage  himself. 

The    women's    work    at    their      school 
was  even  more  interesting,   as  they  not 
onW    do    a   large    part   of    the   weaving,! 
but    also    assist    in    the    designing.      At  > 
this  school  the  most  beautiful  drapenea 
and  centerpieces  of  all  kinds  are  woven 
from    linen.     The    girls    m    their    design  | 
work   not  only   have   an   idea  of  .shape 
hilt     strange    to    say,    a    slight    idea    or 
color.      Thire    is    one    very  ^interesting 
pupil,  Miss  M.  L.  Higgins    who  has  been  , 
blind   from    birth,    and  yet  she  _has  her 
favorite  colors,  and  when  she  is  work- 
ing on  her  own  designs  wishes  to  make 
them  always  in  pink  and  green.  \ 

Eemarljable  Results. 

On  one  occasion  she  attempted  to 
work  into  her  design  the  idea  she  had 
formed  of  fish  swimming  among  pond 
lilies-  While  it  was  pierely  a  rough 
attempt  the  result  is  astonishingly 
creditaWe.  This  remarkable  blind  girl 
also  has  a  peculiar  ability  to  judge  of 
the  appearance  of  the  persons  with 
whom  ^he  is  acquainted  by  their  voices 
"She  described  us  all  one  day,  said 
an  attendant,  "and  got  it  almost  right. 

•'To  listen  to  voices,"  this  blind  girl 
declares,  "is  just- like  watching  the  ex- 
pressions   of    faces." 

\fter  the  inspection  of  the  girls  work 
at  Cambridge  a  delightful  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
school.  Everyone  immensely  enjoyed 
this  restful  hour  on  the  lawn  beneath 
the  hydrangeas. 

The  delegates  then  were  taken  on  a 
special  car  to  visit  points  of  interest  in 
Cambridge.  The  car  Passed  Harvard 
College,  Lowell's  famous  Willows  tho 
Cambridge  Hospital,  Longfellow  s  home 
Ix)well's  home,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemeteo 
and  the  Washington  .  Elm.  This  lattci 
the  sightless  members  of  the  partj 
wished  to  touch. 

Points  Are  Explained. 

All  the  points  of  interest  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  of  the  Massachusetts  comrois-i 
sion  explained  through  a  megaphone  toj 
a  most  attentive  audience.  Mr.  (^mp-, 
bell  Is  a  son  of  the  head  of  the  Royal 
I^ormal  College  in  London,  Both  are 
jfloeply  interested  in  the  work  for  the j 
blind.  The  elder  is  himself  afflicted. 
Jle  says  with  pathetic  humor,     I  ought, 


larger  her  idea  of  a  pond-hly- 

Much    Interested    In    Result 
Accomplished  By  Blind. 


to  know  something  about  blindness,   as 
I    have    practised   it   for   seventy-   years 

'^Charles  Campbell  "was  the  host  of  the • 
afternoon  and  explained  clearly  and  in- 
terestingly all  the  details  of  the j^cliool 
work  and  the  stories  of  the  ;historiu 
shrines  along  the  route  of  the  car.  and  ■ 
he  had  a  most  inspiring  a^d^t^^^-  Ti}f 
interest  the  people  feel  In  the  world 
about  them,  the  determination  to  be  m 
touch  with  ever:>'thing  in  spite  of  their 
handicap,  and  their  eager  desire  to  help 
each  other  out  of  the  slough  of  gespond 
that  it  waiting  unless  a^fnendly  hana  be 
readv,  ts  simply  magmflcent.  There  are 
some  of  the  brightest  aiid  most  bril- 
liant men  and  women  among  the  dele- 
gates One,  whose  conversation  everj- 
one  who  has  the  privilege  of  meeting 
h<='r  enlovs,  I?  Miss  Christine  L»a  Bar- 
raque.  Blind  from  a  child,  she  put  her- 
self through  law  school  by  teaching, 
graduated  fifth  in  a  class  of  seventj'-flve 
men.  came  East  to  study  music,  went 
abroad,  studied  in  Italy  and  traveled 
on  the  continent,  and  now  is  finishing 
her  musical  education  in  Boston.  Rather 
an  unusual  life  for  any  woman,  but  tor 
a  blind  woman,  unique.  Her  parents  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  go  before  the  bar. 

Discussions  at  Meetings. 

The  jnorning  and  evening  of  yester- 
day .were  occupied  'with  speeches  and 
disciissions  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  "Organized 
Work  for  the  'Blind"  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  morning.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward E.'  Allen.  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  commission; 
Superintendent  O.  H.  Burrit,  G.  W.  Con- 
nor of  the  commission.  Dr.  Edward  M- 
Hartwell.  chairman;  "William  Lynch, 
Mi?s  Harriet  Bees,  secretary,  and  .Mtes 
Winifred    Holt,    secretary,    spoke. 

The  first  topic  discussed  at  the  even- 
ing session  was  "Libraries  for  the 
Bhnd"  and  valuable  and  instructive  in- 
formation on  this  subject  w^s  given  oy 
Miss  E.  J.  Giffin  of  the  Congressional 
library-.  Miss  Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn  and 
Miss  'E.  R.  Neisser  of  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Bertha  Clarke  of  Brooklyn,  N.  ^.. 
Osgood  J.  Bailev  of  Delaware,  Ambrose 
Shotwell  of  Michigan  and  Miss  Christine 
La  Barraque  of  California.  ^ 

An  entertaining  address  on  Field 
Work  and  Co-operation,"  was  given  by 
Miss  Lucv  Wright,  the  superintendent 
of  registration  and  information  of  Che 
Massachusetts   Commission. 

I^borlo  Delflno  gave  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  method  of  field  work 
employed  at  the  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tion for  the  blind. 

The  final  subject  of  discussion  was 
"Home  Teaching."  and  valuable  ideas 
in  connection  with  it  r.ere  outlined  by 
.John  Vars  of  Massachusetts,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Kelly  of  Maryland  and  Miss  Fanny 
Kimball  of  Rhode  Island,  all  of  whom 
have  achieved  marked  sucofess  in  this 
line  of  work.      - 


^  . 


Christine  La  Barraque, 

TJlind  g-irl  who  put  herself  through  law 
school  by   teaching. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF 
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Opportunities       and      Possible 
Occupations 


Study  of  Problems  by   Their  Seeing 
Friends 


Organized    Work  Undertaken  for 
Them 


Associations  and   Commissions  Giving  Tiieir 

Aid 


In  resuming  today  the  sessions  of  the 
ninth  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for.  the  Blind,  the  dele- 
gates considered  some  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, not  easy  of  solution,  those  regarding 
"Occupations  for  the  Blind."  O.  H.  Burritt 
of ,  Pennsylvania  presided.  The  wealth  of 
material  which  has  been  brought  .  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  can  be  gathered  by  the , 
territory  from  which  the  speakers  have 
come.  The  leading  men  and  women  in  the 
Industry  work  for  the  blind  spoke  from 
California, ,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,* 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

'-'Broom  Making"  was  the  first  o.ccupation 
talien  up.  Joseph  Sanders,  superintendent 
of -the  California  Industrial  Home  for.  the 
Blind,  has  won  tile  confidence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  State,  although  politics  dominate 
the  Western  situation  much  more  than  the 
Eastern.  The  institution  was  established 
in  ~1S85,  and  for  eighteen  years  if  has'  been' 
under  the  management  of  this  able  blind 
man.*  There  are  116  inmates,  22  of  whom 
ar6  women.  Last  year  a  $25,0^)0  new  work- 
shop was  completed  and  this  year  the  Leg- 
islatur-e,  as  the  institution  is  entirely  State 
supported,  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  new 
dormitory.  The  expenses  of  the  workshop 
are  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  home 
feature,  -SO' that  the  factory  is  considered 
practically   self-supporting. 

The  next  speaker.  Superintendent  R.  R. 
Colbyv  of  Conn^ticut,  told  briefly  of  the 
condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Jj3.rtford.      It   is   only   fair   to   acknowledge 


that  much  of  the  recent  Interest  which  has 
been  aroused,  for  Jthe  adult  blind  during  the 
last  ten  yea;rs  has  been  supported  by  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Connecticut  institu- 
tion. Superintendent  Colby  heartily  in- 
dorsed broom-making  as  a  practical  indus- 
try for  the- Mind,  and  is  convinced  that  it 
can  be  conducted  at  little  or  no  loss  to  the 
institution. 

Superintendent  C.  S.  McGiffin  of  In- 
dianapolis, ^Ind.,  is  at  the  head  of  oiie  of 
the  newer-  Institutions.  He  started  his 
work  in  1900,  with  only  $200.  He  begged 
money  to  put  up  his  buildings  on  land 
which  was  donated.  At  the  present  time 
he  gives  employment  to  twenty  blind  men, 
and  iasit  year,  .after  giving  a  living  wage 
to  all  his  employees,  found  that  he  hSid 
only  $600  to  raise  to  make  his  books  bal- 
ance. Many  other  Institutions  have  to  be 
maln'tained  at  a  much  greater  loss,  and 
Mr.  McGiffin's  showing  was  thought  by 
ithe   C'onventloin   to   be   most   creditable. 

E.  P.  Morford,  the  blind  superintendent 
of  the.  "Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
BrQo:$:lyn,  N.  Y.,  confirmed  all  that  had 
been  -said  previously  witli  regard  to 
broom  making  and  said  that  his  books 
iShowed'a  profit  of  $1500. from  the  busi-. 
nese.  S.  S.  Judd,  the  recently  appointed 
isuperintendent  of  tlie  Micbigan  Employ-' 
ment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  expt-ess^ed 
his  pleasure  at  being  present  at  (the  meet- 
Inigs,  but  said  that  he  was  so  fresh,  in  the 
work  that  he  could  not  aid  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Superintendent  S.  M.  Green  of  Missouri 
added  his  word  of  testimony  to  the  cause. 
j  M;iss ,  M.  Campbell  of  Cleveland,  'O,,  one  of 
I  the  workers  at  the  Goodrich  House  Settle- 
ment, when  in  Massachusetts  a  year  ag6- 
i  became  deeply  interested  in  the  hand-weay- 
1  ing.  at  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  then  conducted  at  its  pres- 
l^nt  station.  She  took  back  to  her  city  one 
of  the  association's  former  teachers  and  ■ 
istarted  a  modest  weaving  shop  at  Cleveland, 
a.rid  has  done  most  encouraging  work. 

E.  J.  Nolan,  an  able  blind  lawyer  of  Chi- 
cago, spoke  for  the  Illinois  Industrial  Insti- 
tution, of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  bqard 
of  .trustees.  ,  This  Institution  is  rnaking  an 
experiment  ■along  new  lines  and  has.,^intr(p-' 
duced  hat-frame  .  making.  Mr.  Nolan  thinks' 
the  results  of  their  work,  so  far  as  they' 
have  gone  in  this  direction,  are  worthy  of 
iserious  consideration. 

An  Interesting  address  was  presented  by 

C.    F.    P.    Campbell,    superintendent    of   the 

industrial  department  of  the  Massachusetts., 

Commission    for   the   Blind.    '  He   called   at- 

j  tention   to   the   Outlook   for   the   Blind,    the 

quarterly   magazine   which   he    edits   in   be- 

I  half  of   the   cause.      As   such   a   publication 

j  cannot  ,  be    self-supporting,     he    urged    the 

'  friends  of  the   work  to  bring  it   to   the  at- 


tcntion  of  men  and  women  who  ought  l-o 
be  more  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the, 
needs  and  possibilities  of  the  blind,  Mr. 
Campbell's  topic  was  "Work  for  the  Blind 
Among-  the  Seeing-,"  in  which  he  broug-ht 
out  the  necessity  of  seeking  work  along  the 
lines  of  Industry  in  factories  where  seeing 
people  are  employed. 

He    made    a    special    investigation    along 
this  line  thr.ee  years  ago  for  the  Massachu- 
setts   Association,    and   at    that    time    .--om- 
pletely   demonstrated   the  possibility  of   se-« 
curing  employment  for  blind  and  partially- 
blind   men  and  women  in  workshops  where 
seeing      employees    were      working.        "Ortt 
blind   worker  earning  $7  a   week,"   said   he, 
"is    better    employed    than   .several    earning  i 
$8- or  $9  in  a  subsidized  shop."     Of  the  .sev- 
eral examples  of  blind  people  whom  he.  ha(|  I 
succeeded    in   placing,    the     last      was    very  i 
striking.      He    secured   in    a    factory    where  ' 
a  large  number  of  packing  cases  had  to  be 
made,  a  position  for  a  man  with   a  family 
to  support,  who  was  losing  his  sight  when 
past  middle  life.     A  letter  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell recently   received     from    the   employer 
tells   its  own   story. 

"Your  partially-blind  man  has  now  been 
employed  by  us  for  two  years.  His  speed 
and  skill  have  grown  with  his  experience, 
and  he  is  now  .doing  his  work  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  His  pay  averages  $3. 
a/d'ay  and  he  does  his  work  as  weU  as  any- 
one could  do  it  possessing  full  eyesight." 
Mr.  Campbell  referred  to  the  recent  instal- 
ling Of  a  telephone  switchboard  at  the  Cam- 
bridge shop  of  the  Commission,  which  they 
are  planning  to  use  for  the  instruction  of 
partially  seeing  operators.  It  is  beginning 
to. ''be  a  vweir  recognized  fact  that  young 
women  with  partial  or  no  sight  have  sue-  j 
ces.«fully  operated  branch  ex»h#,.nges  or  even  i 
central  switchboards  in  country''t©-^i*B--tGa?'» 
the  past  seven  years. 

In  referring  to  the  hand-weaving  which 
is  being  done  at  the  commission's  shops, 
he  emphasized  the  imperativeness  of  hold- 
ing the  work  up  to  the  highest  standard, 
and  In  confirmation  of  the  approval  of  ex- 
perts of  established  fabrics  quoted  from  a 
letter  he  has  received  from  the  Tiffany 
Studios  in  New  York,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Mr.  Tiffany  desires  me  to  writfe  that 
he  was  much  interested  In  the  samples  of 
th0  weaving  of  the  blind  that  you  left  to 
be  shown  him.  He  considers  them  remark- 
able, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  wOnder  of  their  execu- 
tion by  the  blind.  He  feels,  as  I  do,  that 
If  you  continue  to  use  such  appropriate  d'e"' 
.signs,  such  beautiful  color  schemes  a.nd 
such  attractive  .material,  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  "commercial  success  among 
the  discriminating  public." 

Mr.  Campbell  introduced  his  associate 
worker    on    the    'Commission.     Charles'    W. 


Holmes,  who  is  blind,  and  said  that  nothing 
could  so  completely  demonstrate  his  faith 
in  the  blind  as  his  urging  Mr.  Holmes's 
appointment. 

Mr.  Holmes  explained  how  he  was  carry- 
ing on  the  same  work  which  had  been, done 
on  that  line  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  policy 
of  helping  the  blind  to  And  positions  not 
only  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  but  in  fac- 
tories for  the  seeing.  Regarding  employ- 
ment of  the  blind,  Mr.  Holmes  said  that  if 
they  are  to  be  .  kept  employed  special 
I  methods  must  be  pursued,  inmost  cases, 
with  selection  of  suitable  trades  for  which 
proper  training  should  be  furnished.  Every- 
thing possible  should  'be  done  so  that  the 
elements  in  their  blindness  which  they  have 
not  becj?  able  to  rise  above  m.ay  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  vital  obstacles  to 
their  success.  The  Vv'ork  of  the  agent  of 
th^^  employment  bureau  of  the  "'fedustrlal 
department  of :  a  ,  commission  therefore  is 
not  so  simple'  as  that  of  the  agent  of  an 
ordinary  bureau,  wliere  it  is  mainly  a  case 
of  fitting  the  supply  to  the  demand.  Here 
to  a  large  extent  thj^  agent  must  create  the 
demand,-,  while  he  selects  and  cultivates  the 
supply. 

From  the  seeing  employer  he  meets  in- 
credulity, where  he  needs  faith;  mournful 
sympathy,  where  practical  cooperation  is 
needed,  offers  of  charity  or 'pension,  when 
he  asks  only  a  chance  to  fill  a-  position. 
Perhaps,  hardest  of  ail  to  bear  .aire  the  make- 
shift excuses  of  those  who  have  neither  the 
willingness  to  let  him  prove  his  point  nor 
the  moral  courage  to  flatly  refuse  him.  And 
the  blind  themselves  offer  him  still  other 
problems.  Some  are  anxious  to  work,  but 
I  are  utterly  at  sea  as  regards  what  can  be 
done.  The  agent  must  do  their  thinking  for 
them,  or  think  out  plans  themselves  which 
the  agent  finds  impossible.  'Many  among 
the  recently  blind  lack  necessary  training 
for  employment  they  wish  to  undertake. 
They,  do  not  even  know  how  to  be  blind, 
how  ;to  use  their  hand, and  ears  instead  of 
their  eye:^,  how  to  navigate  or  care  for  ' 
themselves...  ,  He  has  to,  'meet  and  overcome 
many  obstacles,  some  Imaginary,  which  his 
Ivery  affliction,  involves^  These  conditions 
prove  disheartening,  and  an  agent  has  to 
deal  with  and  solve  many  of  these,  problems. 

The  possibilities  of  employmeht  for  the 
blind  seem  to  divide  themselves  into  three 
general  classes— first,  work-among  .the'  see- 
[ing  under  conditions  as  nearly  afe  possible 
llike  those  of  his  brethren;  second,  work  in 
groups  of  other  blind  persons,  where  dif- 
ficulties which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  foN 
flowing  the-  first  line  are  understood  f-.nd 
i  provided  for  in  a  helpful  way,  instead  of 
I  becoming  an  inevitable  cause  of  early  dis- 
missal. Third  in  line  is  home  Industry, 
which  should  be  made  as  broad  as  pos3iblej_^ 


carried  on  with  the  help  of  the  blind  per- 
son's family.  These  different  lines  of  work 
the  speaker  considered  at  some  length  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
carried  on  were  described.  Examples  were 
cited  to  illustrate  experiences  which  Mr. 
Holmes  has  had  tn  carrj-ing-  on  this  work' 
rn  behalf  of  employing  the  blind.      "         *    :I 

This  afternoon  the  delegates  enjoyed  a 
Jtrolley  trip  to  City  Point,  to  also  visit  the 
Perkins  Institution,  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
At  this  evening's  session,  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the 
programme   will   include   these  subjects  :- 

"Desirability  and  Requirements  of  Homes 
for  Blind  TVomen,"  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  of 
TVorcester:  "Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies," 
:Mrs.  E.  TV.  Foster  of  Hartford,  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Cynthia  M. 
Tregear  of  Brooklyn;  "Boarding  in  an  In- 
stitution vs.  Boarding  Outside,"  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  Sanders  of  California,  A 
discussion   by  leading  workers  will   follow. 


IB  o  5^0  vu,  TWa^sg).,    G-tobe^. 


AT  BOSTON  CONVENTION. 

New  York  Delegates  Attend  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for 
the   Blind   at  Jamaica   Plain. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  association  of 
Workers  for  the  blind,  held  this  week 
In  Jamaica  Plain,  are  Mrs  Cynthia  M. 
Tregear  and  Mrs  Theodore  F.  Seward, 
representing  the  Blind  Babies'  home  of 
New  York  city,  maintained  by  a  news- 
paper club. 

Mrs  Tregear  was  for  two  years  ma- 
tron of  the  Boston  nursery  for  blind 
babies.  She  became  associated  in  the 
work  ^".tn  Miss  Snow  when  the  home 
at  i:.gleston  square  was  first  opened, 
one  13  a  graduate  nurse,  and  after 
K-avmg  the  Boston  nursery  went  to 
V'ttr'/^^^fc-'^'^^r^  ^^^  finally  united  with 
Mrs  Cynthia  ^\'estover  Alaen  in  found- 
ing a  nursery,  kindergarten  and  home 
lor  blind  babies  of  the  state  of  New 
\ork.  Mrs  Tregear  taking  full  charge 
o:  ir.e  home  and  Mrs  Allen  the  responsi- 
r-Jiity  of  raising  tne  money  to  maintain 

This  branch  for  the  blind  is  now 
an  incorporated  society  and  Mrs  Theo- 
dore F.  Seward,  a  prominent  club  wo- 
man in  New  York,  is  president.  ^^^      ^ 


T\evO    t^o-r-K^,    YV.  ^'^   J"o \>k.-rv\^auU 


[L[NK[LLEI11 
SUITES 
TO  TIEm  OOTY 


la  Address  to  Workers  for  the 

Blind  Pleads  for  Future 

Generations. 


BOSTON,  Mass.,  Aug.  2^.— Helen 
^Keller,  the  •  famou8^^VJind__g{rh:  in  an 
\  address  td'*7fSTwo^c^sfor^'fne  Wind 
\  at,  the  Perkins  htstitute  kindergar- 
1  tiBn,  Jamaica  Plain,  "begged  lier  hear- 
I  e^rs  to  speak  the  truth  and  save  fu- 
ture generations. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask 
plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain 
answers,"  she  said.  *'Let  us :  insist 
that  the  States  put  into  practice  every 
\  k'^^inan  and  approved  method  of  pre- 
vmtionJ** 

The  yotinS'  woman  spoke  as  a  rep' 
resentative  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
\mission  for  the  Blind.  The  conveh- 
tion  is '  that  of  the  'National  Workers. 

By  HELEN  KEIi^R. 

In  "behalf  of  tbe  Massachusetts  Comnals- 
«ion  for  the  Bllnel  I  welcome  to  Boston  this 
I  assodation  of  workers  for  the  sightless. 
j  The  purpose  of  our  convention, .  which  rep- 
!  resents  every  movement  to  better  the  cou^ 
iditloii  of  the  blind,  ia  to  secure  co-operatloAj 
j  !>etween  the  institutions  and  soclei^fed 
i^hich   are  concerned   in   onr  problem.,     I 


Helen  Keller 


know  that  good  will  com«  of  our  t^kii 
eoTinsel  together.  I  feel  that  we  hav«  tt 
fair-oiindedness  to  look  at  facts  sqn,ire| 
and  the  courage  to  set  out  liopefully  vn  tie 
long  road-wMch  stretches  before  usv. 

Our  problem. Is  complicated,  and  hia.s  morel 
aides  than  Isolated  effo>rt,  however  zealous,  | 
can  compass.  We  must  see  to .  It  that  ini 
the  diversity  of  interests  one  class  of  the' 
blind  Is  not  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  an-l 
*ther,  or  any  part  of  the  work  undervalued.! 


The  workisTiop,  the  lihrary  of  emhossted 
books,  the  home  for  the  aged  blind,  th^ 
j  nurseiT,  the  kindergarten  and  the  sehodC 
are  «een  to  be  parts  of  a  system  with  one 
«tid ,  In- view.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  as-, 
sem'bled  h6re  a  company  of  men  aiH^  women 
determined  to  take  to  heart  all  the  needs^ 
of  all  th«  blind,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  State  whose  'commission  I 
represent  I  bid  you  welcome. 

I  Bealize  Shortcomings. 

j      Wo  have  been  forced  to  realize  the  short-, 
comings  of  our  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
i  Tv^hereih  faithful  workers  go  in  opposite  di-, 
!  rectlbns,   each  hugging  a   private   book  of 
I  embossed  typo,  of  the  plans  of  an  Institu-" 
j  tl)ion  which  is  to  be  the  best  and  only  seat 
i  of  igalvayon  for  the  blind.     Let  us  draw  our 
{  forces  together.     However  we  differ  io  the 
'  details  of  our  work,  let  us  unite  in  the  con- 
viqtlon   that  the  essential  thing  Is   to  give 
tiie  blind,  something  they  can. do  with  bra;in 
and  hand.  '  The  higher. education,  in  which 
some  of  us  are  particularly  interes'ted,  de- 
pends largely  on  early  training  in  childhood, 
on  healthy  surroundings  at  school,  on  physi- 
cal happiness,  play  and  out-of-door  exercise. 
Besides  the  blind,  for  whom   existing  insti- 
tutions are  intended  to  provide,  there  is  the 
'numerous  class  of  active,   useful  men  and 
women    who    lose    their    sight    in    mature 
years.     Those    who   are   in    the   dark   frdhi 
childhood   are   hard   pressed   by   obstacles. 
But    the    man    suddenly    stricken    blind    is 
another   Samson,   bound,   captive,   helpless, 
until  we  qnloose  his  chains., 

This  association  may  become  an  organ- 
ized power  which  will  carry  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  to  every  corner  of 
the  country.  It  may,  bring  about  co-opera-  j 
tion  and  goodwill  between  schools,  asso- ' 
oiationa  and  all  sincere  workers  for  the  ■ 
sightless.  It  may  start  or  stimulate  effi- ; 
cient  work  in  States  which  are  yet  in 
original  darkness.  Blindness  must  always 
remain  an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make 
it  bearable.  We  mljst  strike  at  the  root 
of  blindness  and  labor  to  diminish  and 
prevent  it. 

I     The    problem    of    prevectioa    should    be 
dealt  with  frankly. 

.Physicians,  as  we  are  glad  to  see  they 
jafft  doing,  should  take  pains  to  dissemi- 
[Ji^te  knowledge  needful  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  blindness. 

I  Time  for  ]?lain  Truth. 

[The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 
'truths  is  past.  Let  ;^  us  insist  that  the 
States  put  into  practice  every  known  and 
approved  method  of  prevention,  and  tnat 
j  physicians  and  teachers  open  the  doors  of 
knowledge  wide  for  the  people  to  enter 
in.  The  facts  are  not  agreeable  reading, 
often  they  are  revolting.  But  it  is  better 
that  our  sensibilities  should  be  shocked 
than  that  Ave  should  be  ignorant  of  facts 
upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  intelli- 
gence, morals  and  the  life  of  the  children 
of  men.  ^,  .  , 

Let  us  do  our  best  to  rend  tne  tnurlc 
Icurtain.  with    Which   society    is   hiding   its 


6yes  from  unpleasant  but  needful  trtitb. 
^•o  oi-ganizatlon  is  doing  Its  duty  that  only 
liestows  charity  and  does  not  also  coin-^ 
municate  the  knoAvledgo  which  saves  and 
blesses. 

We  vend  that  in  one  year  Indiana  has 
Hpprroprlated  over  a  million  dolIai*3  to  aid 
and  Increase  institutions  for  the  blind,  thei 
deaf  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  tile, 
opileptical.  Surely  the  time  has  come  fori 
us  to  ask  plain  questions  and  to  receivel 
plain  answers.  While  we  do  our  part  toi 
alleviate  present  disease,  let  us .  press  for- 
ward in  the  scientiflc  study  which  shall  re-i 
veal  our  bodies  as  saci-ed  temples  of  the 
soul. 

When  the  promises  of  the  future  are  ful- 
filled and  we' rightly  understand  our  bodies 
and  our  responsibilities  toward  unbori 
generations,  the  institutions  for  defective^ 
v.«hiGh  are  now  our  pride  will  become  tei 
xible  monuments  to  our^  Ignorance  and  tl 
ni^edless   misery  that   we  once  enduretJ. 


b[v^i.v\.^Ci 
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BETTER  CODITIOXS  FOR  BLIND. 


Orgauizefl   "Work  Dtscnssed   at   Anntial 
Meeting-   of    Association. 

The  discussipu  .gf  methods  providiug  fof 
a  betterment  of  the  conditions  amoiig  the 
blind  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 
yesterday's  session  at  Boston  of  the  Amer- 
ican'association  of  -workers  for  the  blind, 
^^'as  centered  in  the  general  subject  of 
"Organized  -work  for  the  blind."  Repre- 
sentatives of  various  state  commissions 
and  associations  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sightless,  told  of  the  progress  of, 
the  work  in  their  states,  and  of  the  plans; 
plade  for  the  future  carrying  on  of  their 
noble  effort.  The  delegates  taking  an  im-j 
portant  part  in  the  discussion  included  Dn 
F.  Park  Le-wis,  chairman,  and  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  state 
commission:  G.  W.  Connor,  representing 
the  Maryland  state  commission:  Dr  Ed- 
>vard  M.  Hart-well,  a  prominent  worker 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission:  Will- 
la-m  Lynch  of  the  Maine  association:  Miss 
Harriet  Reese,  a  representative  of  the, 
Sciotic  aid  association  of  Missouri,  andj 
William  P.  Fowler  of  the  Massachusetts, 
association.  This  discussion  occupied  the! 
entire  schedule  of  the  morning  session.i 
vand  at  its  conclusion  the  -delegates  were! 
free  to  choose  their  procedure  during  the, 
remainder  of  the  day.  Many  of  them  had, 
accepted  invitations  to  inspect  the  work-j 
shops  of  the  Massachusetts  commission' 
in  Cambridlf,  and  incidentally  to  visit 
Harvard  univ^i^ity. 


Bosto-rv.  >Yl«)^6S.>  "Reco-t-cl-, 
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FACTORY  FOR  BLIND^ 
TO  BE  ESTABLISHED 


BLIND     OPERATOR    AT    WORK, 
Shown  to  the  convention  visitors  in  the  workshop    at    Central    Sq.,     Cambridge. 


At  the  third  session  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten,  a  very  Inter- 
esting paper  was  read  by  Miss  Harriet 
Rees,  secretary  of  the  Scotoic  Aid  society 
of  Missouri. 

Miss  Rees  spoke  of  hQW  the  Scotoic  po- 
ciety  had  been  almost  without  funds  until 
a  certain  milHonalre,  whose  name  she  was 
obliged  to  withhold,  decided  to  adopt  the 
society  and  lend  his  purse  strings. 

She  went  on  ^  say  "the  first  proposed 
use  to  be  made  o '  these  funds  is  to  estab- 
lish in  St.  Louis  a  fa.  tory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms,  bciskets,  or  any  com- 
modities that  the  adult  blind  can  make. 
This  will  convert  hundreds  of  them  into 
.'self-supporting  and  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  the  Gomrrtunity.  Such  workshop;^ 
exist  in  Great  Britain,  but  are  so  far  a 
new  departure  in  America." 

Miss  Rees  has  done  considerable  research 
work  at. the  British  museum  in  the  cause 
of  the  sightless. 

In  the  evening  there  was  anothe^r  session 
held. at  the  kindergarten^  E.  J.  Nolan  pre- 
siding. Papers  were  read  by  Miss  E.  J. 
Giffin,  of  the  Congressional  library.  Miss 
E.  R.  Neisser  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn,  on  the  libraries  for 
the  blind.  Miss  Giffin  spoke  of  the  large 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  books 
for  the  sightless  at  the  Congressional  li- 
brary and  told  some  interesting  facts 
abeut  ihejjiublieatkms. 
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WM.    DYNCtt  AiDDRiElSS^ElD  AiSlSIQCL 
TIO.N  O'F  WORKE'RS  FOR  BLI'ND 


Boston,    Aug.    28._The    discussion    cQ 
'mathods   providing   for     ^betterment     rfi 
conditions   among   the  'blind  in  variorsi 
parts  of   the  coutry,   at  Tuesday  s  ses 
sion  of  the  American      association      o 
worl^ers  for  the  blind',  was  centered   ia 
the  general  suibject  of  "organized  work: 
for  the  blind."     Representatives  of  va 
ious  state  commissions      and      assocla 
•tions   told  of  the   progress  of  the  wor<i 
in  their  states  and  of  plans      for     Iha 
future.  i    , 
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MILHE  TO  AID 
THE  JULT  BLIND 

First  Use  of  His  Funds  Estab- 

lisliment  of  Factory  in 

St,  Louis. 


Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 

The  difference  is  droll; 
The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees; 
The  pessimist  tjie  hole. 

Thus  quoted  Miss  Harriet  Rees,  secre. 
tary  of  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Mis- 
souri, spealcing  yesterday  before  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  foi 
the  Blind  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  kinder- 
garten. Then  Miss  Rees  proceeded  tc 
show  how,  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind,  people  were  beginning  to  see  the 
doughnut  outside  the  hole. 

"A  certain  millionaire  is  about  -ic 
adopt  our  society,"  said  Miss  Rees.  "and 
to  lend  his  purse  for  whatever  worthy 
objects  we  may  discover  among  the 
adult  blind.  The  first  proposed  use  to 
be  made  of  these  funds  is  to  establish 
In  St.  Louis — and  we  hope  that  Massa- 
chusetts will  soon  follow  the  example— 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
baskets  or  any  commodity  that  the 
adult  blind  can  make.  This  will  convert 
hundreds  of  them  into  self-supporting 
and  self-respecting  members  of  the 
community." 

Miss  Rees  has  done  considerable  re- 
search work  at  the  British  Museum  in 
the  cause  of  the  sightless.  She  is  soon 
to  become  a  lawyer,  as.  in  return  for 
having  put  a  blind  boy  through  law 
school  some  years  ago  she  was  award- 
■ed  a  scholarship  for  the  Washington 
iUniversit.y  in  St.  Louis,  and  expects  to 
Itake  her  degree  of  LL.  B.  next  June. 
I  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
jNew  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
also  spoke,  telling  how  a  concert  bu- 
reau had  recently  been  formed  in' New 
York  which  collects  the  unsold  con- 
cert and  opera  tickets  from  the  sev- 
eral box  offices  each  night  and  dis- 
tributes them  among  the  blind  in  the 
bity.:  ..  .  _:        ^  _  ...        -.    ./ 


PifJly  60  delegates  to  the  American 
Assitbtatlon  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
A'lsited  the  Cnmhridgo  workshops  of  the 
Massaohusetts  comniis.sion  and  Har- 
vard University  yesteixlay  afternoon,' 
and  claimed  they  could  appreciate  the 
patterns  and  colors  of  the  weaving  as 
well  as  any  one  who  could  see.  There! 
are  13  sig-htle-?s  women  at  this  manu- 
factory who  support  themselves  by 
embroidering-  skrim  window  curtains.    ! 

Miss  Christine  La  Barraque,  the! 
blind  lawyer,  was  among  the*  guests^ 
and  wore  a  straw  hat  made  by  a  blind 
milliner.  She  selects  .her  own  clotheaj 
most  tastefully  and  claims  she  can  tellr 
by  listening  to  a  person's  voice  in  just 
what  colors  and  fabrics  shei  is  clothed. 


TELLS  HOW  BL 
ESCAPE  BEING 

no    A 


Examples  Given  at  Conference 
of  How  Sightless  Men  and 
Women  Earn  Good  Pay  in 
Various  Industries- 


Sf.VE!\l  STATES  ARE  j 

REPRESENTED  HERE' 


Blind  men  and  women  today  told  howj 
companions  in  their  helplessness  had! 
been  saved  from  becoming  beggars  and 
made  happy  citizens  by  ijeing  given  em- 
;ployment,  at  'the  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Blind  Worker.s. 
Even  small  positions,  they  .  aid,  saved 
blind  men  and  women  of  this  country 
from  the  life  of  beggars. 

The  matter  under  discussion  was  the 
problem  of  "Occupation  for  tJie  Blind." 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
of  the  conference. 


e  weaitn  ot  SSStmi:t^''WWlM"ltg;y"' 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
was  seen  from  the  territory  Which 
[the  speakers  represented,  namely,  Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
JMassachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio. 
The  occupations  discussed  were  broom 
making,  hand-weaving,  hat  frame 
imakinig,  ipiano  tuning,  soliciting,  steno- 
Igraphy  and  cobbling. 

Joseph  Sanders,  superintendent  of  the 
California  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  said  his  state  institution  datei 
from  1885. 

There  are  116  inmates.  32  of  them 
^momen.  Last  year  a  $25,000  new  work- 
jsnop  was  completed,  and  this  year  the 
ICalifornia  Legislature  appropriated,  $50,  _ 
OOO  for  a  new  dormitory. 

Supt.  C.  S.  McGiffin  of  Indianapolis, 
who  IS  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  newer 
institutions,  told  of  the  work  he  start- 
ed in  1900  with  only  ^200.  He  begged 
money  to  put  up  his  buildings  on  land 
which  was  donated,  and  today  he 
^ives  employment  to  20  blind  men 
$,nd  is  practically  paying  expenses. 
i  E3.  P.  Morford,  the  blind  superintend- 
ent of  the  Working  Boys'  Home  in, 
Brooklyn,  said  his  broom  making 
Showed  a  profit  of  $1500  last  year. 
11  Miss  Campbell  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
jjroodirich  Home  Settlement  told  of  how 

fhe  started  a  weaving  shop  a  year  ago 
.nd  ihas  'been  making  it  pay. 
C.  P.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
he  industrial  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  said  .  he  believed 
the  blind  should  be  employed  so  far  as 
possible  among  seeing  people,  because 
contact  with  normal  people  widens  their 
scope  of  interest  and  distracts  their 
Iminds  from  the  despondency  that  often  ■ 
Heads  to  insanity  among  those  who  live 
lin  the  universe  of  the  dark. 

Of  the  several  examples  of  blind  people 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  placing,  Mr.  i 
{Campbell  told  of  one  man  who  ^had  lost 
this  sight  at  the  age  of  45.  He  was  given 
!a  position  to  manufacture  packing  cases. 
A  recent  letter  from  the  employer  says: 

"Your  partially  blind  man  has 
shown  entirely  satisfactory  speed  and 
skill.  IJis  pay  averages  $2  a  day.  and 
the  does  fully  as  well  e/^  a  man  in  full 
possession  of  eyesight." 

Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  W. 
Holmes  closed  the  forenoon  with  a 
"plea  for  more  employment  bureaus, 
both  in  plaxjing  the  blind  at  work 
among  the  seeing,  among  the  blind 
and  in.  home  industry. 


BoSto-rv^    VY^A>SS..   yy^o-r-yuuvva:     Gtobc^ 
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SYSTEM  IMPOaTANT. 


Organized  Work  for  Blind 
Convention  Subject. 


Eoston  Man  Urges  Segrega'Jgn  of 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 


"Organized  work  for  the  blind"  was 
the  subject  of  yesterday's  session  of  the 
American  association  of  workers  for 
the  blind,  which  is  being  held  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  superiin- 
tendent  of  the  kindergarten,  presided 
and  opened  th'e  discussion. 

He  said  work  for  the  blind  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  education  of  little  chil- 
dren. He  pointed  out  that  blindness  is 
superficial,  but  that  feeble-mindedness 
cannot  be  cured.  i 

For  this  reason,  blind  children  who] 
are  feeble-minded  should  not  be  sent  to 
schools  for  educating  the  blind,  but 
should  be  cared  for  in  separate  institu- 
tions. This  very  emphatic  statement 
made  by  Mr  Allen  was  loudly  applauded 
by  the  great  company  of  blind  workers  j 
who   were   present   at   the   meeting. 

Dr  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman  of  the' 
New  York  commission,  said  that  sys- 
tem is  the  keynote  of  educational  work 
for  the  blind,  and  to  be  effective  this 
work  should  be  coordinated  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  on  the; 
one  side,  and  to  the  workshops  on  the 
other. 

He  believed  there  shor'd  be  ^  state 
commission  In  every  stataoand  fc^xat  the 
work  should  be  popular  and  efficient  not 
only  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
but   from  an  economic  standpoint. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Supt  O.  H.  Burritt,  secretary  of  the 
jVew  York  commission,  G.  W.  Conner  of 
ihe  Maryland  commission,  Dr  Edward 
M.  Hartwell  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission, William  Lynch  of  the  Maine 
'ftssoftiation  of  the  blind.  Miss  Harriet 
Rees  of  the  Scotoic  society  of  Missouri, 
and  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  association  for  the  blind. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  visited 
the  Cambridge   workshops  of  the   Mas- 


sachusetts  commission  and  Harvar^ 
university. 

E.  J.  Nolan  presided  at  the  evening 
session.  The  topics  for  discussion  and 
the  speakers  were  as  follows: 

"Libraries  for  the  Blind"  by  Miss  E. 
T.  Griffin  of  the  congressional  library, 
Miss  E.  R.  Neisser  of  -Philadelphia  and 
Miss  Jennie  Bubier  of  Lynn. 

"Field  Work  and  Cooperation"  by 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  superintendent  reg- 
istration and  information  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission. 

"Field  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution" by  Liborio  Delfino,  field  offl- 
cer. 

"Home  Teaching"  by  Miss  Virginia 
Kelly,  Maryland  home  teacher,  Misa 
Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode  Islard  home 
teacher,  and  John  Yars,  Massachusetts 
home  teacher. 


ACTIVITIES_0F  BUMO, 

Broom-Making    Industry 
Well  Fitted  for  Them. 


American  Association  of  Wori(ers' 
Holds  it  Session  Here. 


O.  H.  Burritt  of  New  York  presided 
at  the  fifth  session  of  the  American 
association  of  Workers  /Jor  the  Blind, 
held  this  morning  in  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  topics 
under  discussion  were  occupations  for 
the  sightless. 

Supt  Joseph  Sanders  of  California,  a 
blind  man  who  is  at-  the  head  of  an 
industrial  institute  and  liome  for  men 
and  women  thus  afflicted,  spoke  from 
personal  experience  in  the  work,  cover- 
ing more  than  30  years.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  broom  industry  as 
being  especially  well  adapted  as  a  trade 
for  the  blind.  He  said  it  was  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  do  every  bit  of  the 
work  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  and  if  necessary,  he  could  go 
out  and  sell  them. 

Furthermore,  he  stated,  that  being 
necessary  articles  there  was  always  a 
demand  and  an  expert  broommaker 
could  make  a  comfortable  living,  as  had 
been  proven  by  the  men  who  worked  in 
J.he  California' shop. 


A  very  interesting  point  he  made  was 
that    tlie    most    effective    work    for    the 
adult  blind  was  by  the  tlind  themselves. 
He  referred  to  the  industrial  enterprise 
in    California    started    by    blind    people, 
who   afterward   enlisted   the  interest  of 
the    public    in    general.       He    said    that 
the  California  shop  exports  large  quan- I 
titles  of  brooms  to  the  Philippine  islands,  | 
to  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  to  vari-  i 
ous  points  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
He    claimed    the    demand    was    always 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  same  subjec*   was  also  discussed  i 
by    Supt    R.    K.    Colby    of    Connecticut,  | 
who    remari^ed   that    the    occupation   of  i 
broom  making  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
or;  all  doubts  as  to  the  blind  being  able 
to  earn  a  living. 

Supt  C.   S.   McGii^n,   attending  to   the  i 
work    in    Indianp,    referred    to    the   im- 
portance    of    location,     in    establishing  1 
worKshops  for  the  blind  away  from  the 
large    cities,    where    it    is    possible    for 
them  to  fmi  homes  at  a  moderate  cost. 
He   favored   giving   the   blind  plenty   of  \ 
work    and    letting    them    take    care    of ! 
themselves  rather  than  providing  homes 
in  connection   with  the  workshops. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Supt 
E.  P.  Morford  of  New  York,  Supt  S.  S. 
Judd  of  Michigan  and  Supt  S.  M.  Gree?! 
of  Missouri. 

Miss    M.    Campbell    of    Cleveland,    O,  | 
spoke  on  hand  weaving. 

The  occupation  of  nat-frame  making 
was  discussed  by  Mr  E.  J.  Nolan  of 
Chicago. 

Supt  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  referred 
to  the  work  among  the  seeing,  and  Dep- 
uty Supt  Chas.  W.  Holmes  of  the  indus- , 
trial  department,  Massachusetts  com- 
mission, alluded  to  what  had  been  done  < 
by  the  employment  bureau. 


Tle^w  i^o-v^h.,  TV.  M^.>   :3^uwves- 


^  MAKING  THE  BLIND  SEE.  | 
The  discussion  in  Boston  yesterday  a1 
the  Conference  of  Workers  for  th^ 
Blind  was  jifx^eniej^  Ihterestingr.  I 
brought  oq^  %silfe^lly  the  remarkablj 
scope  and  variety  of  activities  whlci 
the  patient  and  skillful  study  of  thl 
.blind  has  enabled  this  afflicted  class  ti 


v 


undertake.  , 

Miss  HoiiT,  the  Secretary  of  the  NeJ 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  ri 
ported  that,  with  the  aid  of  some  cic 
operators  who  can  see  and  a  numb< 
of  blind  Instructors  who,  It  seems,  ai 


letxe™tnatt   mSeW^mo   can   gee,  ^K 
foUowIngr  extraordinary  list  of  occupa 
Horn  are  taught  and  suecessfuily  prac 
tioed    |)y    the    blind  f     Music,    readini 
writing,    typing,    typing    tTom   phom 
Igrapiis,   telephone   switchboard   operat-' 
I  ing,    stenography,   machine     and   hand 
sewing,  knitting,  baslcet  and  lace  mak- 
ing, and  bead  work.    Nor  is  the  work  of 
j the  blind  In  these  lines  simply  a  "tour 
jde   force";    It   is   regular,    systematic, 
:  and  practical  work.    Still  more  striking 
I  is  the  case  of  a  blind  bridge  builder, 
accustomed  to  bossing  workmen,  strick- 
en In  full  vigor,  and  found  by  the  as- 
sociation in  an  almshouse,  who  Is  now 
at  self-supporting  work. 

While  there  are  various  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  association  possessing 
peculiar  Interest,  perhaps  that  which 
appeals  most  to  the  Ordinary  man  Is 
the  way  in  which  It  has  been  able  tp 
provide  for  persons  becoming  blind  in 
middle  life,  left  with  no  support,  no 
refuge  but  the  almshouse.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  association  is  Mr.  Herbert 
S.  Barnes,  35  Wall  Street.  Of  course, 
money  Is  needed,  and  we  are  persuadedj 
that  It  is  used  Intelligently^  carefullyJ 
{and  effectually.       ,  I 
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:»        JKntertainment    for  "tfc^gi^j^llnd. 
^ilBpston,   Massg'  Aug,   SO.— The^^^ll 
iiaflis    of,  tl^    #^^  convention    of    the 

[Ameir|ca^  jL|^iation  of  Workers  for  the 
'Blii!M^,M'hAcS  has  been  holding  its  meet- 
ing-#  in  this  city  during  the  past  week, 
were  devoted  today  to  a  number  of  busi- 
ness sessions  and  committee  meetings. 
After  the  last  meeting  today,  the  dele- 
gates will  gather  for  an  entertainment 
at  which  they  will  be  treated  to  musical 
selections,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
by  fellow  delegates  who  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  their  sight. 
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Alumni  Of  Perkins  Institute 
Are  Happy  On  Return 
To  Their  Alma  Mater 


I 
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DR.  GUY  M.  CAMPBELL,  \ 

■ector  of  london    \ormal  School  for  the  Blind.     He  has  been  without  eye] 
'Zhfs^cel^e  age  of  3  and  has  crossed  the  ocean  frfty-seven  t^mes.  i 


To  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  WorkeV-s  for  the  Blind,  th«i^ 
visit  yesterday  afternoon  to  the  Perkins.'' 
'Institute  in  South  Boston,  was  as  the'; 
colleg-e  man's  return  after  many  years- 
to  his  alma  mater.  They  grasped  the" 
I  hand  of  .their  dear  old  classmates,  and 
touched  with  trembling  fingers  land- 
marks that  they  held  almost  as  dear. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  school  stands 
a  huge  geographical  globe..  Seventy 
years  of  the  touch  of  eager  fingers 
have  worn  away  rivers  and  mountains. 
;  but '  the  globe  still  holds  its  place,  a 
beloved  memori.al  of  the  first  days  of 
the  science  of  teaching  the  children  who 
could  not  know  the  world  through  their 
eyes  to  receive  it  through  their  finger 
tips.  One  old  man  rushed  up  to  this'^ 
time-worn  globe  and  almost  threw  his 
arms  about  it. 

Had  *^Seen"  the  Globe. 

"Many  a  time  when  I  was  here 
.twenty-seven  year^  ago  have  I  seen 
that  globe,"  he  said  with  unconscious 
j  pathos.  And  another  of  the  sightless' 
jOnes  asked  his  guide  to  place  his  finger 
lon  his  own  State— '.Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land " 

I  The  convention  gatherec^  in  the  as- 
jsembly  hall  and  Edward  C.  AUin,  wtio 
I  has  succeeded  the  late  much-beloved 
land  world-known  Michael  Anagnos  a? 
i superintendent  of  tlic  institution,  told  a 
bit  about  the  foimding  o*  the  schooj 
which  was,  he  said,  "the  birthplace  of 
education  for  the  blind  in  Americi." 
Hf  told  of  the  founder  of  the  instltu- 
jtion,  who  was  Dr.  Howe,  one  of  the 
I  first  workers  for  the  blind,  wherpupon 
;Mr.  Campbell,  who  was  one  of .  the  iv.- 
structors  in  the  school  in  Dr.  Howe's 
.time,  arose,  and  offered  a  tribute  to  the 
I  late  doctor  as  the  "founder  and  organ- 
izer of  many  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  found  to  be  instrumentaii  'n 
Ithe  uplifting  of  the  blind."  Mr.  Allm 
described  the  splendid  features  of  th<2 
institution.  There  .-^.re  many  books  tor 
blind  people  and  a  library  full  of  booKs 
about  famous  people  thus  afflicted  from 
the  greatest  bard  of  all  down  to  noted 
sightless  ones  of  the  present  day.  .^r 


Remarkably  Complete. 


This  library  is  sufierior  to  anything 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markably complete,  even  having  per- 
fect files  of  all  the  reports  of  every 
institution  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Allln  told  of  the  home-like  life 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  erccellent  gym- 
nasium, regretting  tne  lack  of  suffi- 
cient room  for  outdoor  sports,  since 
he  says:  "Modern  education  for  the 
blind   builds   on   a  physique." 

With  the  help  of  Dennis  Reardon, 
all    old-time    instructor    of    the    school. 


he  explained  the  wotTcsFdp  cffnnecisl^i 
ii.!^vlth  the  institution,  whieli  is  one  ofi 
the  fi'w  in  the  countrj'  where  the  endSj 
ha/e  bc'-en  made  to  meet.  For  the  pastj 
seven  or  eight  voars  the  work,  whicii 
is  mattre.s.*  makin?-  and  chair  caning,; 
has  more  tlian  paid  its  own  way.  it 
4(|  run  on  business  principle!?.  Charity 
is  left  out— a  statement  which  was  ap- 
plauded  by   every   person    thero. 

Alumni  Reminiscences. 

As  Mr.  Ailin  went  on  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  old  customs  of  the  school,  he  wa4 
frequently      pleasantly     interrupted     by' 
reminiscences  cf  alumni  who  were  pKes-i 
ent,     "Prayers,"  according  to  Mr.  Allin, 
were  held  in  this  room  at  7  in  the  morn-  I 
ing.     He    believed    they    had    been    held 
earlier.     "Six   o'clock   in  my   Jay."    vol- 
unteered    an     oldtimer.       "Many's     the 
time  I've  been  in  this  room  at  6  o'clock," 
mused  another. 

"More  often  at  quarter  past."  cor-: 
rected  a  classmate.  And  when  the; 
learned  head  of  the  institute  referred 
to  what  followed  prayers  as  "refresh- 
ment to  the  inner  man,"  the  alumnuSj 
next  The  Journal  woman  murmured  toj 
himself  with  rettiiniscent  gusto,  "Oat-j 
meal  and  toast." 

When   Mr.   Allin   linished  his   rernarksi 
he  invited  tlj^  delegates  to  travel  around  I 
♦the    buildinfl'   and    "see"    for   themselves] 
all  the  things  he  had  been  telling  about.  | 
And    then    the'  old   schoolboys    were    in  | 
their     element,     showing     the     visitors} 
about   and   hunting   out    the   spots    con- 
nected with  some  youthful  prank  or  old- 
time  happiness  of  their  own.     "It  seems 
almost  like  going  back  to  childhood   to 
go    through    here,"     said    one,     with    a 
thoughtful  sigh  for  the   "days  that  are 
no  more." 

Guests  Drink  Tea. 

At  4.30  all  the  guests  gathered  in  the 
reception  room  and  ended  the  happy  af- 
ternoon by  drinking  tea  with  their  en- 
tertainers. 

Among  those  people  who  were  rejoiced 
to  revisit  the  school,  though  not  him- 
self an  alumni,  was  Guy  M.  Campbell, 
who  from  '58  to  '69  was  an  instructor  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  He  met  yestej> 
day  many  of  his  pupils  who  have  be^ja 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Caint>-' 
bell  is  now  vice  principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  tlie  Blind  at  Lon- 
don. He  has  educated  himself  from  the 
age  of  16,  attending  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Harvard  College,  the  Ger^- 
man  University  of  Music  and  studied 
in    Leipsic   and    Berlin. 

His  school  in  London  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Last 
year  it  gave  a  concert  which  the  King 
and  Queen  attended.  For  all  his  workj 
is  abroad,  Mr,  Campbell  i;^  a  loyal  j 
American  and  has  crossed  the  ocean! 
fifty-seven  times  to  revisit  his  native! 
country. 

Subjects  Discussed. 

The  morning  and  evening  were  givenl 
over  as   usual    to   a   discussion   of  sub-l 


Rachel;    destitute     blind    girl    playing 
-    ''Statue  of  Liberty." 


Jects  of  inlere5?t  to  the  workers.  In  the, 
moi-ning-  it  was  brought  out  by  se,veral| 
of  the  speakers  that  even  small  posi-i 
tions  save  the  sightless  men  and  women: 
of  the  country  from  becoming  heggars.j 

Speakers  representing  seven  states  ana. 
Territories  addressed  the  conference  j 
pomting  out  how  success  was  bcjngi 
made,  dav  by  day,  in  ^nieh  occupatiunsi 
as  broom  and  mop  aiaking,  hand  weav-i 
ing,  hat  frame  making,  piano  tunuig:.! 
soliciting,   cobbling   and   stenography. 

Deputy  Superintendent  C.  W.  Holmes 
concluded  the  morning  session  with  ai 
plea  for  more  employment  bureaus  for 
the  blind.  At  the  evening  session  the 
desh-ability  and  requirements  of  homesj 
for  blind  wom.en  were  ably  discussed 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  -of  Worcester., 
On  the  work  for  blind  babies,  which: 
is  a  work  largely  started  bv  the'  Sun- 
shine Society— a  society  originally  com-) 
posed  of  newspaper  people,  v/ith  the  ob-| 
ject  to  help  those  whom  there  is  noj 
one  else  to  help— Mrs.  Chapman  of  Day-j 
ton,  O.,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Foster  of  Hartford,j 
Miss  Isabel  Greely  of  Boston  and  Mrs.J 
Cynthia  M.  Tregear  of  Brooklyn  spoke 
entertainingl5^ 

The  last  subject  of  the  evening,  and} 
one  in  which  all  were  intensely  inter-. 
ested,  was  the  advantage  to  blind  work-j 
ers  of  boarding  in  an  institution  as 
compared  with  that  of  boarding  outside.; 
On  this  subject  Superintendent  C.  S.i 
McGiffin  of  Indiana,  Superintendent 
Saunders  of  California  and  E.  P.  Mor-^ 
ford  of  Brooklyn  spoke  from  the  plat- 
form, and' several  joined  in  the  discus-| 
sion   from  the  floor.  j 
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HELPING  THE  SIGHTLESS 


Delegates  to  the  Convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Workers  for  the! 
Blind  Consider  Many  Problems 


Interesting  addres.-3es  brought  out  lively 
discussion  at  last  nignt's  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Blind  Workers  in 
the  convention  held  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Charles  P.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  industrial  department  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind,  presided. 
The  various  subjects  considered  included: 
"Desirability  and  Requirements  of  Homes 
for  Blind  Women."  by  Mrs.  E.  H,  Fowler 
of  Worcester;  "Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies," 
by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster  of  Hartford,  Miss 
Isabel  Greeley  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.   Cynthia 


i  M.  Tresrear  of  Brooklyn;  "Boarding  in  an 
j  Ipstitution  vs.  Boarding  Outside,"  Super- 
intendent Joseph  Sanders  of  California. 
I  Thie  discussion  brought  out  varied  opin- 
i  ions,  especially  as  regards  the  advantages 
jof  boarding  the  blind  in  an  institution  or 
jcutside.  The  debate,  whiclv  was  carried  on 
I  by  the  directors  of  various  factories  and 
[homes  for  the  blind,  took  place  before  an 
:  audience  which  included  many  of  the  af- 
Iflicted  workers  themselves.  It  became  quite 
I  apparent  before  the  evening  closed  that  the 
I  blind  man  wishes  to  be  socially  independent 
fas  far  as  possible,  desires  to  live  in  the 
^.ormal  atmosphere  of  life  and  not  to  be 
;  segregated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
would  prefer,  as  a  rule,  the  little  harder 
struggle  incident  to  the  life  outside  an  in- 
stitution to  the  rather  ignoble  ease  within 
its  gates. 

In  the  discussion  the  superintendent,  Jo- 
seph Sanders  of  California,  C.  S.  McGiffen 
of  Indiana,  E.  P.  Gifford  and  Dennis  Rear- 
don  of  the  Perkins  Institution  talked  largely 
from  their  own  experiences.  Mr.  Sanders 
supported  the  plan  of  housing  the  blind  in 
an  institution.  He  .said  that  in  California 
the  plan  had  worked  "well,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  aged,  infirm  and  unfit.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  however,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  big  cities  of  the 
East,  was  opposed  to  this  view.  While  it 
was  felt  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  unable  to  make  a  living,  it  v/as 
argued  that  it  v/as  a  much  better  thing  for 
the  blind  individual,  who  worked  daily  in 
the  broom  factories  or  other  industries  pro- 
vided by  the  various  associations,  to  live 
so  far  as  possible  among  people  who  see. 
The  dexterity  and  ability  developed  by  the 
blind,  according  to  all  the  speakers,  is 
amazing.  While  their  wages  are  of  course 
smaller  than  the  average,  yet  in  most  cases 
they  manage  to  earn  ibetween  $5  and  $10 
per  week  and  defray  nearly  all  their  own 
expenses. 

To  many  cf  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention the  visit  yesterday  afternoon  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  South  Boston 
was  as  the  college  man's  return  after 
many  years  to  his  alma  mater.  They 
grasped  the  hands  of  their  old  classmates, 
and  touched  with  trembling  fingers  the 
things  which  they  held  almost  as  dear, 
including,  at  the  entrance  to  the  school, 
a  huge  geographical  globe.  Seventy 
years  of  the  touch  of  eager  fingers  have 
worn  away  rivers  and  mountains,  but  the 
globe  still  holds  its  place,  a  beloved  me- 
morial of  the  first  days  "of  the  science  of 
teaching  the  children  who  could  not  know 
the  world  through  their  eyes  -to  receive 
it  through  their  finger  tips.  One  old  man 
rushed  up  to  this  time-worn  globe  with 
warm  enthusiasm. 


The  convention  gathered  in  the  assembly 
hall    and    Edward    C.    Allen,    who    has    suc- 
ceeded  the    late    much-beloved    and    world- 
known  Michael  Anag-nos    as  superintendent 
of  the  institution,   told  about  the  founding  j 
of    the    school,    which    was,    he "  said,    "the'j 
birthplace    of    education    for    the    blind    in  j 
America."      He  told  of  the  founder   of   the  j 
institution,     Dr.     Howe,     one     of     the     first 
workers     for      the     blind,     whereupon     Dr. 
Guy      M.      Campbell,      wlio      was      one      of 
the      instructors     in      the      school     In      Dr.  | 
Howe's  time,  arose,  and  offered  a  tribute  to  i 
the  late  doctor  as  the  "founder  and  organ-  j 
izer  of  many  of  the  principles  which   have 
been   found  to   be   instrumental   in    the   up- 
lifting of  the   blind."      Mr.    AJlen   vlescribed" 
the  splendid     features     of     the     institution. 
There  are  many  books  for  blind  people  and 
a  library  full   of   books   about   famous   peo- 
ple thus  afflicted.     This   library  is   ;juperior 
to  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  world.     It  is 
remarkably   complete,    even   having   perfect 
files  of  all   the  reports   of  every  institution 
for  the  blind.     Mr.  Allen  told  of  the  hom.e- 
like  life  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  excellent 
gymnasiumi,    regretting    the    lack    of    sufTi- 
cient    room    for    outdoor    sports,    since,    he 
says:     "Modern     education     for     the     blind 
■/builds  on  a  physique." 

With  the  help  of  Dennis  Reardon,  an  old- 
time  insrructor  of  the  school,  he  explained 
the  workshop  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country 
where  the  ends  liave  been  made  to  meet. 
For  the  pr.st  seven  or  eight  year.s  the  work, 
which  is  mattress-making  and  chair-caning, 
has  more  than  paid  its  own  way.  It  is  run 
on  business  principles.  Charity  is  left  out — 
a  statement  which  was  applauded  by  every 
person  there.  All  parts  of  the  institution 
v.-ere  visited,  and  there  was  afternoon  tea 
before  leave-taking. 

Among  those  people  who  were  rejoiced  to 
revisit  tiie  ^hool.  though  not  himself  an 
alumni,  v.-as  Dr.  Campbell,  who  from  1858 
to  1860  was  an  instructor  at  the  Perkins 
Institution.  He  met  yesterday  many  of  his 
pupils  who  have  been  scattered  pdl  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Campbell  is  now  vice  principal 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
at  London.  He  has  educated  himself  from 
the  age  of  sixteen,  attending  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  Harvard  College,  the  German 
Uni\^ersity  of  Music  and  stucfied  in  Leipsic 
and  Berlin.  His  school  in  London  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  v.'orld.  Last 
year  it  gave  a  concert  which  the  king  and 
queen  attended.  For  all  his  work  is  abroad, 
Dr.  Campbell  is  a  loyal  American  and  has 
crossed  the  ocean  fifty-seven  times  to  re- 
visit his  native  country. 
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Hi  DELEGATES 
GO  "WSEEING" 

Much  Interested  in  What  Was 
"Shown''  Them  at  Per- 
kins Institution. 


The  delegates  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  en- 
i  joyed  a  trolley  trip  to  City  Point  and  a 
i visit  to  Perkins  Institution  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. ^  By  no  means  the  least  Interest- 
ing- feature  of  the  visit  to  the  institution 
was  the  unique  fire  escape,  a  spirn^. 
chute  from  the  fourth  floor  down,  which 
most  of  them  tried  on  the  dares  of  their 
laiighing-  companions. 

They  also  "saw"  the  library  and  natu-. 
ral  science  collection  with  their  sens^- 
live  fin-gers,  as  well  as  the  workshops 
for  cane  seating  and  the  manufacture  of 
feather  beds.  They  have  a  strange  pref- 
<erence  for  red,  even  those  who  cannot 
t^ee  an  atom.  Perhaps  if  the  reason  for 
this  were  known  it  would  throw  new 
li?ht  on  color  psychology. 

Before  the  convivial  teacups  wore 
passed,  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  Perking 
Institution  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  late  M.  Anagnos,  who  has 
left  a  living  monument  in  the  Jamaica 
i  Plain  kindergarten,  with  its  endowment 
!uf  over  $1,000,000.     ■ 

i  Today  there  will  be  a  number  of  busi- 
r.ess  and  committee  meetings,  and  in  the 
'  evening  the  delegates  will  have  a  part- 
I  ing  celebration  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
I  kindergarten,  at  which  Miss  Christine 
I  La  Barraque  and  Mr.  Prank  O'Brler. 
Tjoth  blind,  will  play  and  sing. 
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OWN  WORK  IWOST  Eff^eefWif 
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So  Supt  Sanders  of  California  De- 
clares Concerning  the  Adult  Blind 
— Progress  of  Convention. 

According  to  Supt  Joseph  Sanders 
California,  in  his  address  at  the  fifth 
session  of  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican association  of  workers  for  the 
blind  yesterday  morning,  the  most  ef- 
fective 'vvork  for  the  adult  blind  is  done 
by  the  bhnd  themselves. 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  out  the 
great  work  that  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  blind  people  have 
started  an  industrial  enterprise  on  their 
own  responsibility,  enlisting  in  this  way 
the  interest  of  the  public.  This  enter- 
prise is  broom-making,  to  which  Mr 
Sanders  said  he  believed  the  blind 
were  better  adapted  than  to  any  other 
manual  industry.  O.  H.  Burritt  of  New 
York  presided   at  this  session. 

The    discussion    was    also    pursued    bv 
Supt  R.    e.   Colby  of  Connecticut.     The 
other  speakers  were  Supt  C.  S.   McGif- 
fin   of  Indiana.    Supt  B.    P.    Morford   of 
New   York,    Supt   S.-   S.    Judd   of  Michi- 1 
gan,     Supt    S.     M.    Green    of    Missouri,  i 
Miss  M.  Campbell  of  Cleveland,  O,  E    J.  | 
Nolan   of   Chicago,    Supt   Chailes   F.    F.  ' 
Campbell      and      Deputy      Charles      W.  j 
Holmes   of   the   Massachusetts   commis-  i 
sion. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  visited 
the  Perkin.^  institution  for  the  blind- in 
South  Boston. 

At  the  e\^ening  session  Charles  F.  p. 
Campbell  presided.  The  speakers  and 
topics  for  discussion  were:  "Desirability 
and  Requirements  of  Homes  for  Blind 
■\^omea,'  Mrs  E.  H.  Fowler  of  Worces- 
ter; "Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies,"  Mrs 
E.  W.  Foster  of  Hartford,  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley  of  Boston  and  Mrs  Cynthia  M. 
Tregear  of  Brooklyn;  "Boarding  in  an 
Institution  vs  Boarding  Outside,"  Supt 
Joseph  Sanders  of  California;  discussion 
by  Supts  C.  S.  McGiffin  and  E.  P.  Mor- 
ford, Dennis  Reardon  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution and  others. 
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^LIND  WORKERS  LIKE 


Genera] 


TO  BE  INDEPENDENT 


Generally  Best  for  Them  ]\ot  to  Flock 
Together,  but  Live  Among  People 
Who  See. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  at 
last  night's  conference  of  tlie  American 
Assn.  of  Blind  Workers  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  advantages  of  boarding  the  blind 
in  an  Institution  or  outside.  The  debate, 
which  was  carried  .on  by  the  directors  of 
various  factories  and  homes  for  the  blind, 
took  place  before  an  audience  which  in- 
cluded many  of  the  afflicted  workers  them- 
selves. 

It  became  quite  apparent  before  the  even- 
ing closed  that  the  blind  man  wishes  to  be 
socially  independent  as  far  as  is  possible, 
desires  to  live  in  the  normal  atmosphere 
of  life  and  not  to  be  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  would  prefer,  as  a 
rule,  the  little  harder  struggle  incident  to 
the  life  outside  an  institution  to  the  rather 
ignoble  ease  within  its  gates. 

The  superintendents,  Joseph  Sanders  of 
California,  C.  S.  McGiffen  of  Indiana,  B. 
P.  Gifford  and  Dennis  Reardon  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute,  talked  largely  from  their 
own   experiences. 

Mr.  Sanders  supported  the  plan  of  hous- 
ing the  blind  in  an  institution.  He  said 
that  in  California  the  plan  had  worked 
well,  but  two  of  the  inmates  desired  to 
live  outside  its  walls,  and  this  method 
enabled  the  aged,  infirm  and  unfit  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  big  cities  of 
the  east,  was  opposed  to  this  view.  While 
it  was  felt  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  unable  to  make  a  living,  it  was 
argued  that  it  was  a  much  better  thing 
for  the  blind  individual,  who  worked  daily 
in  the  broom  factories  or  other  industries 
provided  by  the  various  associations,  to 
live  as  far  as  possible  among  people  who 
see. 

I  The  dexterity  and  ability  developed  by 
Ithe  blind,  according  to  all  the  speakers, 
is  amazing.  While  their  wages  are  of 
[course  smaller  than  the  average,  yet  in 
most  cases  they  manage  to  earn  between 
$5  and  $10  per  week  and  defray  nearly  all 
itheir  own  expenses. 
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HELPING    THE    BIjIND>^  | 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Asso 
elation    of   Workers   for   the   Blind   at 
Boston  and  the  discussion  of  methods 
to    aid   the    unfortunates   who    are   de 
prived-  of    the    priceless    gift    of    sight 
calls  attention  again  to  the  commend 
able  Avork  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in   the  interest   of   those  who   so; 
much  need  help.     To  be  blind  is  an  af-j 
fliction    that    a    person    who    has    goodi 
eyesight    can    only    consider    with    thei 
greatest  horror  and     yet     in   spite   of 
such    a   terrible   misfortune    it   is    pos- 
sible   to    get    considerable    enjoyment 
out  of  life. 

Years  ago  a  blind  person  had  aj 
much  worse  fate  than  at  present,] 
thanks  to  the  efforts  O'f  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  humanity  at 
heart.  The  blind  are  now  educated, 
they  can  read  and  write,  can  work 
successfully  at  many  trades  and  can 
keep  in  touch  with  current  events,} 
States  have  seen  the  necessity  of  aid- 
ing them  and  institutions  have  been 
opened  by  private  and  public  benevo- 
lence.- There  are  many  things  tha^; 
the  blind  can  enjoy  and  on  account  o* 
their  inability  to  see  their  other  facul-; 
ties  are  more  alert.  i' 

Nothing  can  compensate  entirely  forl^ 
blindness,  but  if  those  who  are  so  sad-| 
]y  afflicted  are  enabled  to  e.arn  their 
own  living  and  to  lose  the  feeling 
of  hopeless  dependence  much  Jias 
been  accomplished.  To  be  obliged  to 
exist  in  idleness  simply  adds  to  the 
horror  of  the  blind  person's  condition, 
and  all  who  aid  to  lighten  the  great! 
burden  may  well  be  considered  •  as 
public  benefactors.  It  is  hard  work 
.sometimes  to  interest  those  who  have 
the  means  to  do  things  in  the  canise  of 
the  blind,  but  there  is  certainly  a  field 
that  calls  for  earnest  effort  and  the 
reports  presented  in  Boston  indicate 
that  great  progrcvss  is  being  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  along  that 
line. 
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Pappeals  for  the  blind. 

Miss    Winifred    :So)\   Speaks   Before 

National  Convi^ntlon — Eloquent  Plea 

for  Extension  of  Work. 


'  Befor*e  the  National  Conference  of 
{workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  on 
Wednesday  last,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  sec«^i 
retary  of  the  New  York  Ass«ei4tion  fori 
the  Blind,  delivered  an  able  address  o^| 
the  G(a»Attt6ns  which  have  existed  and  dm 
exist  in  this  state,  as  regards  care  of  the-T 
I  blind.    Miss  Holt  said,  in  part: 

"The  State  of  New  York  pays  annually 
$99,000  for  the  education  of  about  three 
hundred  blind  children,  and  $1,000  to  the 
State  Library  at  Albany.  There  are  also 
two  libraries  in  Oreater  New  York  which 
are  growing  by  the  labors  of  their  zeal- 
ous librarians,  but  which  are  handicapped 
by  the  type  problem.  Private  beneficence 
maintains  several  hopiies  suitable  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  blind,  but  where  it  is 
unjust  to  place  strong,  capable  young 
blind  persons.  There  is  also  one  private, 
small,  but  admirable  working  home  for 
blind  men  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  City  of  New  York  gives  pensions 
of  about  $50  annually  to  those  adult  blin# 
who  have  no  other  means  of  support.  But 
otherwise,  outside  of  the  almshouse,  the 
State  of  New  York  does  not  appropriate 
$1  to  help  the  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
number  of  -the  blind,  who  are  those  who 
lose   their   sight   after   school   age. 

"In  New  York  many  of  this  =class  of  in- 
telligent and  capable  human  beings  are 
'worse  than  slaves,  forced  into  inactivity 
in  their  poverty  or  into  that  inactivity 
which  brought  poverty  and  despair.  What 
effort  had  been  mad'e  to  help  them  had 
failed.  The  law  did  not  permit  a  blind, 
man  to  beg,  neither  could  he  steal.  Un- 
less he  was  a  capitalist  or  willing  to  be 
dependent  on  his  friends,  the  almshouse 
was  his  only  future.  So  for  these  people 
t'he  New  York.  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  founded.  The  duty  of  the  community 
to  provide  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind 
has  been  one  which  it  has  dealt  with 
to  some  extent,  and  the  results,  like  the 
curate's  egg,  have  been  good  in  spots. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.    The  time  has  come 


now  when;  modern  justice  should  make 
this  possible  for  our  indigent  blind.  Life 
in  the  almjiouse  cannot  truly  be  called 
life  for  an  intelligent,  ambitious  man 
or  woman  who  loses  sight  in  the  fulness} 
of  strength,  and  who  wishes  to  turn  that 
strength  again  into  a  useful  channel.  Lib- 
erty is  not  possible  for  the  poor  blind 
unless  we  teach  them  to  work,  and  do 
not  force  them  to  accep^t  charity,  to 
beg,  or  to  steal.  The  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness is  not  possible  without  opportunity. 
Therefore,  our  republic  does  not  fulflU 
the  modern  conception  of  liberty  for  all; 
our  humanity  is  incomplete  as  long  as 
we  do  not  give  every  blind  child,  every: 
blind  man  and  every  blind  woman  a, 
chance — a  chance  to  do  their  best,  de-i 
spite  their  handicap,  to  develop  that  ca-l 
pacity  which  God  has  given   them*'* 


^BLIMg-PLAYERS  GIVE  CONGER 

Delegates  to  Convention  of  Helpers 
Sightless  Havfe  l^ovel  Entertainmen 

tAspOGi#ed    Press    Tologram] 
BOSTdN,  'm^.,   Aug.   30.— The  final   s( 
siou,^    'of    the    annual    convention    of    t 
Am^ican   Association   of   Workers   for   t 
Blind  were   devoted   today  to   a  number 
business  sessioi;is  and  committee  meetin 
After    the    last    meeting   today    the    de 
gate?,  will  gather   for  an  entertainment 
which  they  will  be  treated  to  musical  ; 
lections    both    vocal    and    instrumental, 
fellow-delegates  who  are  not  possessed 
their  sight. 
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WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 


Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  Amer- 
ican Association   Held  Today. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  ninth  bien- 
nial convention  af  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  this  morning,  the  discussion 
had  to  do  with  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing  the  French   system    of  reading. 


SATURDAY,   AUGUST  31,  1907 


TRiBUTE  TO  ANAGNOS 


Action  Taken  by  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  Near  the  Close  of 
Convention 


Frid'ay  evening's  .ses'Sion  brought  to  a 
close  the  ninth  convention  of  the  Anxeri- 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Fiind, 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  It  has  been  undoubtedly 
the  most  •successful  and  interesting^,  con- 
vention held  by  this  organization,  as  re- 
gards 'the  value  of  subjects  considered  at 
the  sessions  a,nd  in  point  of  attendance 
representing  many  States,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  England. 

Last  evening  was  given  over  to  a 
"Round  Table"  at  which  delegates  not 
previously  heard  in  the  convention  had 
opportunity  to  add  their  word  of  help  and 
express  their  impressions  gained  from 
papers  and  addresses.  Dr.  Perry  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Dowell  of  Minnesota.  Walter  G. 
Plolmes,  President  Patrick  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Self-Improvement  Club  of  New 
j  York,  and  Frederick  Walton,  president  of 
I  the  Home  Memorial  Club  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  spoke.  Music  was  given  by 
Miss  Christine  Da  Barraque,  Frank 
O'Brien  and  Henry  Mozelloa,  all  of  whom 
are  blind. 

Among  resolutions   adopted   during  the 
closing  day   of   the   session    the   following 
j  strikes  a  pathetic  note  of  local  interest: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  desire  to  place  on  record 
its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  work  accom- 
plished for  the  blind  by  the  late  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  as 
founder  of  the  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  for  collecting 
the  unique  and  peerless  library  concerning  the 
blind,  all  of  which  stand  as  a  lasting  monument 
to  his   memory. 

|-      Resolved,    That   a   copy   of  these   resolutions   be 

j  forwarded  to  Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Hov/e. 

j  Other  resolutions  included  a  vote  of 
I  thanks  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  the 
j  Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the 
I  Blind,  'the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  and  the  committee  on  ar- 
'  rangements,  especially  I\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
I  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and  to  Superin- 
{  tendent  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen,  who 
I  have  done  much  to  make  the  convention 
!  a  success. 


Follo-wlng  the  treasurer's  report,  these 
officers  were  elected: 

E.  J.  Nolan  of  ClilcaRO,  president;  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  of  the  Massachtisetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  first  vice  president;  David  Sanders,  , 
superintendent  of  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  California,  second  vice  president;  C.  Never- 
son  Roberts  of  Nebraska,  secretary;  Eben  T. 
Morford    of   Brooklyn,    treasurer. 
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WOBKEES  FOB  THE  BLI$»t 

CoiiTention     Held     in     Kindergarteni 

Building  of  Perkins    Institute  at 

Jamaica  Plain  with  Addresses 

by  Helen  Keller  and  Other 

Prominent  Workers  in  the 

Cause.  i 


The  four-days'  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  held  at  the  kindergarten 
building  of  the  Perkins  Institute  in 
Jamaica  Plain  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week 
was  a  notable  occasion  and  a  pro- 
nounced success.  The  convention  was 
attended  by  a  delegation  of  men  and 
women,  either  blind  themselves  or  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  helping  the 
blind,  from  all  parts  of  this  country, 
and  also  from  Canada  and  England. 
The  most  notable  among  these  were 
Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,i 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the' 
blind  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  one  of{ 
the  most  successful  educators  of  the 
blind.  i 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  forj 
the  Blind  was  represented  at  the  con- 1 
vention  by  the  presence  of  its  chair-] 
man.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  Par-| 
ley  Vale,  Jamaica  Plain,  who  was  aj 
member  of  the  committee  of  arrange- j 


ments  and  presided  at  the  session 
Tuesday  evening,  and  by  Helen  Keller, 
who  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
convention. 

The  address  of  Miss  Keller  was  an 
event  of  much  interest  to  all  who  at- 
tended the  convention  and  to  those  of 
the  public  generally  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  It  was 
the  feature  of  the  first  day's  session, 
and  has  been  widely  commented  on 
by  the  press.  Miss  Keller  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

"In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  I  welcome 
to  Boston  this  association  of  workers 
for  the  sightless.  The  purpose  of  our 
convention,  which  represents  every 
movement  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  is  to  secure  co-operation  be- 
tween the  institutions  and  societies 
which  are  concerned  in  our  problem. 
I  know  that  good  will  come  from  our 
taking  counsel  together.  I  feel  that 
we  have  the  fair-mindedness  to  look 
at  facts  squarely,  and  the  courage  to 
set  out  hopefully  on  the  long  road 
which  stretches  before  us. 

"Our  problem  is  complicated,  and 
has  more  sides  than  isolated  effort, 
however  zealous,  can  compass.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  in  the  diversity  of 
interests  one  class  of  the  blind  is  not 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  another,  or 
any  part  of  the  work  undervalued.  The 
workshop,  the  library  of  embossed 
1  books,  the  home  for  the  aged 
'blind,  the  nursery,  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  school  are  seen  to  be 
parts  of  a  system  with  one  end  in  view. 
I  rejoice  that  there  is  assembled  here 
a  company  of  men  and  women  deter- 
mined to  take  to  heart  all  the  needs 
of  all  the  blind,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  blind,  and  of  the  state  whose  com- 
mission I  represent,  I  bid  you  wel- 
come. 

"We    have    been    forced    to^   realize 
the    shortcomings    of    our    system,    or 


lack  of  system,  wherein  faithful  work-| 
ers  go  in  opposite  directions,  each 
hugging  a  private  book  of  embossed 
type,  or  the  plans  of  an  institution 
which  is  to  be  the  best  and  0"Jy  seat, 
of  salvation  for  the  blind.  Lt  us  draw' 
our  forces  together.  However  we  di^| 
fer  in  the  details  of  our  work,  let  us| 
unite  in  the  conviction  that  the  essen-[ 
tial  thing  is  to  give  the  blind  some- 
thing they  can  do  with  brain  and 
hand.  The  higher  education,  in  which 
some  of  us  are  particularly  interested, 
depends  largely  on  early  training  in 
childhood,  on  healthy  surroundings  at 
school,  on  physical  happiness,  abun- 
dant play  and  out-of-door  exercise. 

"Beside  the  blind,  for  whom  exist- 
ing institutions  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide, there  is  the  numerous  class  of 
active,  useful  men  and  women  who 
lose  their  sight  in  mature  years. 
Those  who  are  in  the  dark  from  child- 
hood are  hard  pressed  by  obstacles. 
But  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind 
is  another  Samson,  bound,  captive, 
helpless,  until  we  unloose  his  chains. 

"This  association  may  become  an 
organized  .power  which  will  carry 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  to 
every  corner  of  the  country.  It  may 
bring  about  co-operation  and  good  will 
between  schools,  associations,  and  all 
sincere  workers  for  the  sightless.  It 
may  start  or  stimulate  efRcient  work 
in  states  which  are  yet  in  original 
darkness.  Blindness  must  always  re- 
main an  evil,  whatever  we  do  to  make 
it  bearable.  We  must  strike  at  the 
root  of  blindness  and  labor  to  dimin- 
ish and  prevent  it. 

"The  problem  of  prevention  should 
be  dealt  with  frankly.  Physicians,  as 
we  are  glad  to  see  they  are  doing, 
should  take  pains  to  disseminate 
knowledge  needful  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  blindness. 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 


jtruths  is  past.    Let  us  insist  that  the 
states  put  into  practice  every  known 
and    approved   method   of   prevention, 
and  that  physicians  and  teachers  open 
the  doors  of  knowledge  wide  for  the 
people    to    enter    in.      The    facts    are 
not  agreeable  reading;  often  they  are 
revolting.     But   it  is   better   that   our 
sensibilities   should   be   shocked   than 
that  we   should  be   ignorant   of  facts 
upon  which  rest  sight,  hearing,  intel- 
jligence,   morals    and    the    life    of   the 
children  of  men.     Let  us  do  our  best 
to  rend  the  thick  curtain  with  which 
society     is     hiding     its  eyes  from  un- 
'pleasant  but  needful  truth. 
I     "No  organization  is  doing  its   duty 
that    only   bestows    charity   and    does 
not  also  communicate  the  knowledge 
which    saves    and    blesses.     We    read 
that    in    one    year    Indiana    has    ap- 
propriated  over   a  million   dollars   to 
aid   and  increase  institutions  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  feeble- 
minded,   the    epileptical.      Surely    the 
time   has   come   for   us   to   ask   plain 
questions  and  to  receive  plain  answers. 
While  we  do  our  part  to  alleviate  pres- 
lent  disease,   let  us  press  forward  in 
the    scientific   study    which    shall    re- 
veal our  bodies  as  sacred  temples  of 
the  soul.     When  the  promises  of  the 
future  are  fulfilled  and  we  rightly  un- 
derstand our  bodies  and  our  responsi- 
bilities toward  unborn  generations,  the 
institutions   for  defectives,  which  are 
now   our   pride,   will   become   terrible 
monuments  to  our  ignorance  and  the 
needless     misery     that     we  once  en- 
dured." 

The  convention  closed  Friday  after- 
noon with  a  business  meeting  which 
included  the  reports  of  various  com- 
mittees, the  election  of  ofiicers  and 
other  business. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  dele- 
gates went  on  what,  for  those  who 
can  see,  would  be  a  sight-seeing  trip, 


through  Boston  and  Cambridge,  but 
which  for  these  sightless  ones  was 
simply  a  visit  to  the  historic  places 
of  the  two  cities,  a  word  description 
of  the  places  by  guides  taking  the 
place  of  the  actual  sight  of  which  they 
are  deprived.  The  delegates  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  trip  and  the  places 
visited. 

The  convention  was  well  attended 
and  was  very  successful,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  of  great  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  in 
the  prevention  of  blindness  through- 
out the  country. 


JSostow,  VYlaL5S..      JnrA>%/-eL< 


END  BLIND  CONVENTION 

Adopt    Resolutions    and    Elect    Of- 
ficers. 


The  conrentlon  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  closed 
last  nig-ht  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Resolutions 
were  passed  In  which  great  praise  was 
expressed  for  the  way  the  delegates 
have  been  received  In  Boston.  They 
paid  special  tribute  also  to  the  kinder- 
garten In  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
E.  J.  Nolan  of  Chicago,  president; 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  th-o  blind,  first 
vice-president;  Joseph  Sanders,  superin- 
tendent of  the  industrial  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, second  vice-president;  C.  Neth- 
erson  Roberts  of  Nebraska,  secretary; 
Bben  T.  Morford  of  Brooklyn,  treasurer. 
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Realization  of  the  Importance  of 
Preventive  Measures  One  of 
the  Most  Valuable  Eesults  of 
the  Sessions. 


For  the  last  time  the  convention  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  met  yesterday. 
They  have  become  almost  like  a  big 
and  happy  family,  these  people,  artd, 
indeed,  in  their  unio"n  in  a  common 
cause  they  have  a  bond  nearly  as  strong 
as  the  tie  of  blood.    " 

At  all  the  gatherings  this  week  it  has 
been  a  positive  pleasure  to  be  present. 
To  the  first  of  these  occasions  The 
Journal  woman  went  expecting  to  be 
touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  blind  vis- 
itors. Instead,  their  courage  and  happi- 
ness proved  an  inspiration.  They  have 
no  use  for  charity.  Their  highest  ap- 
plause is  given  the  stories  of  successful 
attempts  among  the  blind  to  earn  their 
own  bread  and  live  a  normal  life,  not 
set  apart  as  a  caste  from  the  rest  of 
i  the  world. 

Have  Sense  of  Humor. 

Can  the  reader  imagine  laughing  if 
his  light  should  go  out  and  he  had  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  dark  for  the  rest 
of  his  life?  These  people  laugh.  They 
have  a  rarely  keen  sense  of  humor. 
Can  the  reader  imagine  going  on  with 
the  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  affairs 
^f  the  world  under  that  handicap?  Many 
of  these  people  are  educated  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  Can  the 
reader    imagine      raising    himself    suffi- 


ciently  from  his  own  slough  of  despond' 
to  try  to  save  some  babyhood  in  thei 
far  future  from  the  darkness  of  his 
own?  'fhat  Is  what  these  people  arei 
doing.  Perhaps  that  is  partly  why  theyj 
can  laugh.,  j 

At  th-e  afternoon  session  yesterday; 
tliere  was  a  short  talk  by  John  B.i 
Curtis  of  Chicago  about  the  education] 
of  the  young  blind  in  the  ordinary  pub-j 
lie  schools.  Tben  a  number  of  resrolu- 
ticns  were  adopted,  among  which  thel 
following  strikes  a  pathetic  note  oZ 
key  I    interest: 

Monument  to  Memory. 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  desire  to 
place  on  record  its  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  worli  accomplislied  for  the  blind  by  the 
late  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  as  founder  of  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  ^vorld,  and  for  collecting  the 
unique  and  i)eerless  library  concerning  the 
blind,  all  of  which  Btand  as  a  lasting  ! 
monument   to  his   memory.  '     \ 

"ResolTed,   That  a  copy  of  these  resolu-     ' 
tions    be    forwarded    to    Mrs.    Julia    Ward 
Hovre." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  outcome  of 
this  convention  is  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  preventative  measures. 
Resolutions  expressing  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  th6  association  of  all  meas- 
ures for  the  preventing  of  blindness  in 
babies  and  its  desire  to  co-operate 
therewith  were  heartily  adopted.  Among 
other  resolutions  was  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Perkins  Institution,  the  MasSv'i-! 
chusetts  State  commission^,  the  Kinder-j 
garten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plaiia. 
and  the  committee  on  arrangements, 
especially  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  P. 
Campbell,  and  to  Superintendent  and 
Mrs,  Edward  E.  Allin,  who  did  so  much 
to  make  the  convention  a  success. 

Officers   Elected. 

Following  the  treasurer's  report,  these; 
officers  were  elected:  President.  Ed-' 
ward  P.   Nolan;   first  vice  president,   C. 

F.  F.  Campbell;  second  vice  president. 
Joseph  Sanders;  secretary,  C.  Newison 
Roberts;   treasurer,   E.   P.    Morford. 

In  the  morning  the  business  consisted 
of  the  acceptance  of  reports  of  speciall 
committees  on  immediate  action  oni 
higher  education,  federal  pensions  and 
uniform  type  in  preparing  books  for  thei 
blind. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Perry  of  New 
York,   Dr.   Dowell  of  Minnesota.   Walter 

G.  Holmes.  Mr.  Patrick,  president  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Self  Improvement  Club: 
of  New  York,  and  Frederick  Walton,; 
president  of  the  Home  Memorial  Club; 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  spoke.  Musici 
was  given  by  Miss  Christine  La  Bar-! 
raque,  Frank  O'Brien  and  Henry  Mo-' 
zelloa,   all   blind.  ! 

The  concluding  part  of  the  conventioni 
was  simple  and  almost  pathetic.  Stand-, 
ing  in  line  about  the  room,  one  after 
another  greeted  friends  farewell  with 
a  genuine  Methodist  handshake. 
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WANT  BLIND  TO  KNOW 
,  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE 

Convention  of  Sightless  at  Jamaica 
Plain  Protests  Against  Segre- 
gation of  Unfortunates 


The  protest  of  the  sightless  ag-amst  the 
growing-  segregation  of  the  blind  has 
been  the  keynote  of  the  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  finished  its  last  session  in  Jamaica 
Plain  yesterday. 

Many  measures  were  adopted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  ways  of  the  blind. 
In  every  instance  in  which  appeal  was 
made  for  inter-association  between  those 
children  with  sight  and  those  who  have 
In  some  way  been  forever  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  the  appeals  were 
met  with  a  long,  ringing  cheer. 

As  one  man  said,  it  seemed  a  pitiful 
thing  that  a  child  should  grow  to  man- 
hood and  never  know  the  thrill  of  a 
"home  run,"  or  know  what  it  was  to  be 
"nailed  at  the  plate."  And  yet  blind 
children  have  been  known,  upon  frequent 
visits  to  ball  grounds,  to  know  the  terms 
of  the  diamond  just  as  well  as  their 
more   fortunate   brothers. 

One  of  the  resolutions  yesterday  had  to 
do  with  the  federal  pension  law  which 
will  include  blind  children  of  veterans  as 
coming  under  the  law  for  the  care  of 
helpless  children.  The  law  now  includes 
malformed  and  idiotic  children,  and  al- 
though one  member  resented  the  infer- 
ence put  upon  the  blind,  in  this  ihstance 
the  fact  that  blind  children,  under  16 
years  of  age,  were  pathetically  dependent, 
overruled  the  objection. 


There  was  a  resolution  reLatlve  to  HS^ 
1906  act  to  regulate  Congress  for  special 
railroad  rates  to  the  blind  and  their 
STuldes.  This  has  already  received  recog- 
nition from  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  from 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroads. 

John  B.  Curtis  told  of  the  unique  work 
which  he  has  been  accomplishing  in  Chi-i 
'cago  in  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
Charles  W.  Holmes  of  the  industrial  de- 
jpartment  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion left  the  session  early  in  the  after- 
noon for  Providence,  where  he  will  be 
-married  in  a  few  days.  A  telegram  of 
hearty  congratulation  was  sent  to  him 
••after  the   session. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  association 
place  on  record  its  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  late  Michael  Anag- 
nos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  founder  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  and  the  resolution  was  sent  to 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  : 

.■  An  effort  will  be  made  through  co-' 
Operation  with  medical  societies  by  Dr. 
,F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  and  Miss  An- 
nette P.  Rogers  of  this  city  for  the  pre- 
vention of  opthalmia  neontorium  as  far 
as   possible. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were:,' 
Edward  B.  Nolan,  president;  Charles! 
Campbell  of  Cambridge,  first  vice-presi-j 
dent;  Joseph  Sanders,  second  vice-presi-| 
dent;  Nevison  Roberts  of  Nebraska,! 
secretary,  and  E.  P.  Morford,  South 
Carolina,    treasurer. 


Bos-Covv.,  VVta-ss.,  G-Uobe^. 
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Workers  for   BUtid   Grateful   for    Re- 
ception Here. 

The  conveption  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  workers  for  the  blind  cicsed 
la.st  night  at  the  kindergart.eu  for  the 
blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  which  great  praise  was 
expresseci  for  the  way  the  delegates 
have  been  received  in  Boston.  Thy  paid 
special  vrlbute  also  to  the  kindergarten 
in  which  Ojc  meetings  were  held. 

The    following    othcers    were    eiected: 

E.  J.  Nolan  of  Chicago  pres,  Charles  F. 

F.  Campbell  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  1st  vice  pres,  Jo- 
seph Sanders,  superintendent  of  the  in- 
dustrial home  in  California,  2d  vice 
pres;  C..Netherson  Pwoberts  of  Nebraska 
sec'  Ktjfen  T.  Morford  Of  Brooklyn  ti*ea!i^.- 


C^LWAbvKJLg^^^  WAa^ss.,  CfiY-c3>vuoLe^. 


I  TEA  FOR  WORKERS  FO^^ipD 

Mir.  and  Mrs.  Clharfes  F.  F.  Oamjpbell 
jgave  a  tea  at  their  toome  on  Hiarrard 
stneieit,  Weldnesday  afiteraoion,  iin  (honor  of 
ifhe  Ameirioan  Assooiatilon  otf  Worker's'  for 
the  Blind,  in  <?onvenitiioin  in  Bosition  dur- 
ing tihe  past  weiek. 

Special  cars  brongihit  'the  party  o-ver 
from  t^e  heaidquarters  in  Jamaiica  Plain, 
tliie  first  sitoip  being  miade  in  Central 
square,  wiiere  the  mien's  brandh  of  the 
Trade  Training  Sdhioiol  fcxr  the  Blind,  of 
-which  Mr.  Campibell  is  superintendeint,  is 
isituateid,  m  the  postoffioe  building.  The 
deipartments  here  are  mop  and  brooLm 
making,  rug  weaying  and  cobbling,  and 
the  si'Sters  expressed  themselves  as 
mudh  pleasied  with  the  fine  work  which 
is  being  accomplished  here.  Fironi  Cen- 
tral square  the  party  went  over  to  Hiar- 
vard  street,  where  ithey  were  cordially 
j  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  \Mrs.  Oamipb'eill. 
They  were  shoiwn  over  the  place  and 
manifested  special  intereist  in  the  art- 
fabric  shop,  in  which  the  blind  woimen 
are  -making  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
jWieaving  of  rugs  and  linens. 
I  About  80  persons  enjoyied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell's  hospiitaHty,  and  from, 
their  home  went  up  to  the  collieg©  yard, 
khere  special  guides  showed  them 
around,  the  trip  iending  with  visits  to 
the  Waislhington.  Ellm  and  the  liomes  of 
Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

Among  the  guesits  werei  Mr.  Camp- 
biell's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  ,T. 
Campbell,  of  England,  whiere  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, himself  blind,  is  head  of  the  Royal 
Normal  college  and  academy  of  music 
Ifor  the  blind  in,  Londoni.  lliiie  last  ses- 
sion of  the  convention  wias  held  last 
night,  a  feature  being  piano  music  by 
Frank  O'Brien,  of  itthis  city.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell will  remain  herel  until  ithe  middle  of 
September. 
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Another  int>eresting  convention  is  hmding 
this  week  in  Boston,  that  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  from 
the  27th  to  the  30th.,  at  the  Kindergarten 
lor  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Boston 
is  the  recognized  leader  among  American 
cities  in  the  work  for  this  afflicted  class, 
and  any  pction  taken  here  will  be  of  the 
profonndest  concern  to  the  humane  and 
helpful  everywhere. 


Ca.vw^vi,dU<^e,    >V\a.5S..>   J ->r u ia-uu>v-e^. 
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Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  sup^rin- 
lendent  of  the  Experiment  Station  for 
:he  Blind  on  Harvard  street,  and 
secretary  of  the  local  committee  on 
irrang-ements  for  the  ninth  annual  con- 
vention for  workers  for  the  blind,  ar- 
ranged a  valuable  programme.  The 
convention  extended  from  Tuesday  un- 
til Friday. 


D  IvVuvuggjU 
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The  Problem  Problems  relatingr"'^ 
of  Blindness,  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  to  methods  of  aiding 
blind  personis  to  become  self-support- 
ing and  useful  members  of  society  were 
discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  ^  the  Blind,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Jamaica  Plain  during 
the  last  week.  Notable  among  the  ad- 
dresses was  one  by  Helen  Keller, 
whose  remarkable  attainments  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  public.  The 
conference    was   attended   by   delegates 


[  from    many    states,    representing    or- 

j  ganizations  interested  in  promoting  the 

I  welfare  of  the  blind.  There  were  many 
problems  to  be  considered;  questions  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  blind 
and  of  stat'tlng  them  in  lines  of  work. 
Some  of  the  delegates  believed  that 
blind    persons    should    be    grouped    to- 

jgether  in  industrial  institufioj*/3,  others 

maintained  that  they  should  pursue 
their  vocations  along-  with  persons 
who     could     see,     believing     that     this 

I  would  aid  them  in  efficiency.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
conference  were  themselves  sightless, 
and  there  Vv^ere,  of  course,  numerous 
impressive  and  pathetic  lessons  of  the 

I  heroism  of  unfortunates  in  overcoming 
congenital   disadvantage. 

i  The  cause  of  aiding  the  blind  is  a 
noble  one,  but  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting blindness  is,  it  seems,  even 
more  important.  Blindness  m^ay  be 
said  generally  to  result  from  sin  or 
ignorance.  There  v/as  no  statement 
in  the  conference  inore  interesting  than 
that    of    a  member    of    the    New    York 

I  commission  for  the  blind,  who  said  that 
the   members   of     the     commission   had 

'been  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  blindness  found 
was  unnecessary  and  preventable.  He 
said  that  at  least  one  third  of  the  total 
caees  met  and  studied  were  absolutely 
avoidable  in  the  first  instance,  a'nd  a 
large    proportion    was    probably    avoid- 

i  able  of  the  remaining  cases  of  the  total. 

i  The  same  phase  of  the  subject  was 
touched  upon  by  Helen  Keller,  who  said 
that  the  problem  of  prevention  should 
be  dealt  with  frankly,  and  that 
physicians  and  teachers  should  employ 
means  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  in  this  r&spect. 


Jo{^eKrai>>  )-OauwSA.s,  Cccf^vt^aA^ 
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A    CRUSADB  AGAINST  BLINDNESS. 

At  a  meeting-  of  workers  for  the  blind 
at  Boston  last  week  an  address  was 
mada^by  Jf^n  Kellar,  the  wonderful 
deaS  a^(r«ronnd  girl,  pleading  for  action 
by  th^  Sitate  for  Uie  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, ;which  Miss  Kellar  states '"is  pre- 
vefitable  in  68  cases  out  of  100  of  blind 
ness.  The  Boston  papers  report  thai 
her  eloquent  and  pathetic  address  was 
the  chiej;  iiieme  of  discussion  at  this  con- 
ference of  workers  among  the  blind. 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 
truths  is  past."  Miss  iCellar  said.  "Let 
us  insist  that  the  States  put  into  prac- 
tice every  known  and  approved  method  of 
prevention  and  that  physicians  and  teach- 
ers open  ti:e  doors  of  knowledge  wide  for 
the  people  to  enter  in.  The  facts  are  not 
agreeable  reading,  often  thej-  are  revolt- 
ing. B;it  it  is  better  that  our  sensibilities 
h'-:  si^ockccl  than  that  we  should  be  is- 
norriPL  of  facts  upon  which  rest  sight, 
hearing,  intelligence,  morals  and  the  life 
of    the    ciiiidren    of   men.' 

Eyi  strain  in  children  is  found  to  bf 
accountable  for  mental  derangement 
drug  habits  and  criminal  tendencies  ir 
individuals  otherwise  normal.  "Indeed/ 
says  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  com- 
mission for  the  Oxind,  "in  the  youngesi 
of  school  children  eye  strain  has  beer 
provea  the  cause  of  truancy  and  general 
lack  of  discipline."  This  is  surprising 
news  to  most  people,  but  the  connections 
oetween  health  and  morality  and  disease 
and  crime  are  a  comparatively  modern 
istudy. 

It  appears  from  the  discussions  at  this 
conference  of  blind  workers  and  spec- 
ialists that  infection  of  the  eyes  of  child- 
ren at  birth  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
blindness  and  of  defective  eyesight,  sta- 
tistics showing  that  88  per  cent  of  the 
blindness  in  Germany  is  attributable  to 
this  cause.     The  encouraging  note  of  the; 


preventable  with  proper  care,  but  is  as 
readily  curable  when  promptly  treated, 
though  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
maladies  when  treatment  is  delayed.  It  is 
ja  startling  statement  which  these  spec- 
ialists testify  to,  that  nearly  every  case 
of  blindness  from  a  cause  that  accounts 
for  88  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  Germany, 
is   curable    and   preventable. 

It  is  the  aim  oi  tnc  workers  among 
the  blind  to  arouse  States  to  control 
conditions  surrounding  overpopulated  dis- 
tricts especially,  where  cliildren  are  de- 
prived of  proper  care  at  birth  and  in 
I  their  earlier  years.  The  crusade  against 
I  blindness  will  rival  that  against  con- 
i  sumption. 
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The  ninth  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
Boston,  August  27  to  30  inclusive.  Through 
the  courtesv  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  buildings  of  the  Kindergarten  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  attending  the 
convention. 

Such  topi  s  as  "Prevention  of  Blindness," 
"Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  their 
Needs,"  "Occupations,  New  and  Old,  for  the 
Blind,"  Institution  Boarding  Houses  vs.  Inde- 
pendent Lodings  for  Workshop  Eniployees," 
"The  Desirability  and  Requirements  of  Homes 
for  Blind  Women,"  'Libraries  for  the  Blind,,' 
"Univeral  Type  for  the  Blind,"  etc..  were  dis- 
cussed by  represenative  workers. 

The  committee  in  charge  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  arranging  for  such 
an  inspiring  and  helpful  convention.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  the  secretary  was  es- 


pecially  active  in  inaUing  arran^^ements  for  the 
delegates.  A  fulJ  account  of  the  conven  ion 
will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  "Out- 
look for  the  Blind." 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

In  Behalf  of  The  Sightless. 


Tbe  Ninth  Session  of  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
convened  at  Boston,  August  27th,  and 
was  in  session  several  days.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  delegates  represent- 
ed several  States.  Caiifornia,  Mis- 
souri, Nova  Scotia  and  many  States 
East  were  present  by  influential 
delegations  or  individuals.  Dr. 
Campbell  of  London  was  alsothcrj. 
I    quote  from  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Aug.  27th — ^'The  niuth  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  opened  this  morning 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  where,  by  special 
courtesy,  the  meetings  ore  held  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The 
convention  is  one  bringing  to  this 
city  delegates  from  many  States  who 
represent  organizations  interested  m 
the  welfare  and  uplifting  of  those 
who  are  sightless,  and  in  educating 
and  aiding  them  toward  becoming 
self-supporting  through  means  avail- 
able to  them  to  them  even  in  their 
affliction.  The  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  the  Perkins  Institution 
and    the    Massachusetts    Association! 


have  all  combined  in  plaeino-  for 
this  convention,  the  programme  for 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  E.  F.  Campbell  of  Cam- 
brids^e,  as  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  arrang-ements  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ameiican  Association, 
and  also  is  the  active  superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind." 

The  work  of  the  convention  covers 
a  large  range  of  subjects,  the  variety 
and  diversity  of  which  have  excluded 
many   of    them    from    the  particular 
attention  of  the  American  Association 
'of     lustruclors     of    the    Bliud.     The 
jbenevjlont  looking  after  what  maybe 
[regarded    as   the  neglected   places  in 
I  the  field  of  endeavor  for  the  up-lifting 
i  seems    to    be  the  special  work  of  this 
Association;     and    it   is    meeting  its 
gi-eat    responsibility  with  a  degree  of 
icjnsecrated    effort  and  delightful  en- 
jthusiasm    which  has  been  frequently 
'illstrated  in  very  recent  years  by  the 
worii    in    New    York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the    country,    prominently    in    the 
!gi-eat  West.     Organized  effort  to    en- 
courage and  help  the  adult    blind    to 
iindependent     and    useful    citizenship 
[is  now  a  prominent  feature  of  Araeri- 
jcan  philanthropy.     It  is  clainibd,  and 
! perhaps    with   justice,    that  we  have 
been    led    in    this   matter    byphilan- 
tiiropists    abroad;    but    I    question  if 
ever    more    intelligent    thought    and 
wise    suggestion    ever  sought  expres- 
sion through  a  convention  of  workers 
in  this  direction  before  in  all  the  his 
tcry    of   benevolent  organized  activi- 
ties.    The    opposition    or   reluctance 


of  the  geuei'cil  republic  to  tbeeinploy- 
iiioiit  of  tb«?  blind  was  considered  and 
tlio  means  of  overconiini^  it  dwelt 
upon.  I  quote  again;  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who  is 
blind,  and  an  associate  worker  on  the 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
employment  cf  the  adult  blind: 

"From  the  seeing  employer  he 
meets  incredulity,  where  he  needs 
faith;  mournful  sympathy  whei-e 
practical  cooperation  is  needed;  offers 
ot  charity  or  persion,  when  he  asks 
onl}^  a  chance  to  fill  a  position.  Per- 
haps hardest  of  all  to  bear  are  the 
makeshift  excuses  of  those  who  have 
neither  the  willingness  to  let  him 
prove  his  point  nor  the  moral  courage 
to  flatly  refuse  him." 

The  encouragement  of  the  blind  to 
self-exertion  and  many  other  useful! 
topics  were  dwelt  upon  and  illustrat- 
ed by  men  and  women  engaged  in  a 
great  variety  of  work  outside  of  the 
special  work  of  the  Institution  for  the! 
education  of  the  young.  The  pro-' 
ceedings  of  this  convention,  endorsed 
as  they  are  by  the  presence  and  par" 
ticipation  of  so  many  distinguished 
school  superintendents  and  managers; 
of  so  many  public  and  private  enter-! 
prises  for  the  uplifting  of  the  sight- 
less will  doubtless  be  published,  and! 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  the' 
public  generally.  It  is  to  be  regret- 1 
ted  that  many  other  institutions  of 
the  kind  were  not  represented,  and 
did  not  contribute  to  the  interest  and! 
value  of  this  remarkable  meeting.      i 
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Workers 
for  the 
Blind 


During  the  last  week  in 
August  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  held  its  ninth  convention  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Boston. 
The  local  committee  of  arrangements  was 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Massachusetts  commission,  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
Boston  daily,  gives  the  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ings, "At  all  the  gatherings  it  has  been  a 
positive  pleasure  to  be  present.  The 
press  representative  went  expecting  to 
be  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  blind 
visitors ;  instead,  their  courage  and  hap- 
piness proved  an  inspiration.  They  have 
nci  use  for  charity ;  their  highest  applause 
was  given  to  the  stories  of  successful  at- 
tempts among  the  blind  to  earn  their 
own  bread  and  live  a  normal  life,  not 
set  apart  as  a  class  from  the  rest  of  the 
world."  As  Miss  Keller  said  in  her  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  the  purpose  of  the 
convention  was  to  "secure  co-operation 
between  the  institutions  and  societies 
which  are  concerned  in  our  problem.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  have  the  fair-minded- 
ness to  look  at  facts  squarely  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the  long 
road  that  stretches  before  us.  Our  prob- 
lem is  complicated  and  has  more  sides 
tlian  isolated  effort,  however  zealous,  can 
compass.  We  must  see  to  it  that  in  the 
diversity  of  interests  one  class  of  the 
blind  is  not  overlooked  for  the  sake  of 
another,  or  any  part  of  the  work  under- 
valued." Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Nova  Scotia  School  for 
the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  on  Graduates 


of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs, 
which  was  discussed  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  for  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Pennsylvania. 
Organized  work  for  the  blind  as  conduct- 
ed by  the  various  state  commissions  and 
associations  was  presented  by  the  leaders 
of  such  work  in  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri  and  New  York.  Li- 
braries having  embossed  books  for  the 
blind  and  home  teaching  were  discussed. 
Under  Occupations  for  the  Blind 
superintendents  in  industrial  institutions 
from  California  to  Massachusetts  told  of 
their  work.  Nurseries  for  blind  babies, 
homes  for  blind  women  and  the  problem 
of  boarding  in  an  institution  versus 
boarding  outside  led  to  valuable  discus- 
sion. To  a  layman  the  session  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  uniform  type 
for  the  blind  means  little  until  we  remem- 
ber that  at  the  present  time  the  blind  are 
obliged  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
several  systems  of  tactile  print  to  have  at 
their  disposal  all  the  books  in  raised  type. 
.V  full  report  of  all  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions is  to  be  given  in  an  enlarged  num- 
ber of  the  October  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
1  hose  wishing  to  secure  copies  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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TENTH  CONVENTION. . 
American  Association  oi  Workers  for  the  Blind 


The  Tenth  Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  June.     Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  trustees  the  meeting  is  to  take  place  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind.     It  has  been  decided 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  that   the  policy  of  pay- 
ing a  dollar  a  day  for  accommodations,  which  has  been 
in  vogue  at  the  convtotions  of  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf,  shall  be  adopted  at  this  meeting 
of  the  workers  for  the  blind.     The  special  committee 
in  charge  of  local  arrangements  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  and   teachers  of  the  school:   Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  superintendent;   Mr.  Charles  Flumerfelt, 
steward;   Mrs.  Grace  Dungan,  matron;    Mr.  George 
S.  Chapin,  principal  of  the  school;  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Harding,  teacher.     All  who  contemplate  being  present 
should   communi(;ate   with   Mrs.  Dungan  as   soon  as 
[possible.     The   program   is   to  include  accounts  and 
discussions   of   the  work  conducted  by  commissions, 
workshops,  associations,  clubs,  and  nurseries  for  the 
blind,  besides  census  and  field  work,    libraries,  and 
home  teaching.     Increasing  interest  has  been  aroused 
with   regard  to  the  instructi^^n  of  the  blind  in  public 
schools,  and  a  helpful  discussion  is  looked  for  on  this 
subject.     The   question   of   homes   and  the  boarding 
problem  which  is  as  interesting  and  difficult  as  eyer, 
will  again  be  brought  before  the  convention.     Among 
the  reports  from  special  committees,  those  on  a  uniform 
type  and  the  prevention  of  '  'indness  will  be  looked 
forward  to  by  all.     In  view  ol  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  older  schools  for  the  blind,  both  here  and  abroad, 


are  planning  to  move  from  congested  city  quarters 
into  country  districts,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the 
following  topic  should  find  a  place  on  the  program: 
"How  May  the  Plant  and  Organization  of  a  School 
for  the  Blind  Best  Contribute  to  the  Development  of 
Its  Pupils:  (a)  by  a  cottage  or  by  a  congregate  sys- 
tem; (6)  what  should  be  the  place  of  gymnasium 
work  and  athletic  sports  in  the  development  of  the 
pupils;  and  (c)  the  best  arrangement  of  the  plant  to 
give  the  pupil  the  opportunity  of  deriving  practical  ed- 
ucation through  useful  manual  labor?"  Tnat  this 
subject  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  leading  ed- 
ucators of  the  blind  in  this  country  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  program  committee,  and  it  is  brought 
forward  in  the  hope  that  blind  men  and  women,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  graduated  from  schools  for 
the  blind,  will  offer  suggestions.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  papers,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  who  will  have 
returned  from  Europe,  has  promised  to  give  an  account 
of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  which  he  visited  while 
abroad.  It  is  expected  that  the  discussions  will  be 
distinctly  constructive  and  helpful  to  all  interested  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  blind.  If  any 
timely  topics  occur  to  our  readers  they  should  send 
at  once  to  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
Program  Committee,  to  whom  applications  should  be 
made,  277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Out- 
Looh  for  the  Blind. 
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World  Famous  Deaf,  Diimb  and 

Blind  Girl  Will  Have  *'Mes- 

sagre"  for  Big  Convention. 


DELEGATES  FROM 
TWENTY    STATES 


Foreign  Countries  Sending  Repre^ 

sentatives  to  the  Meeting  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind. 


One  Is  Coming  From  Far  Japan 

to  Study  the  Methods  in 

U.  S.  Blind  Schools. 


When  Governor  Harmon  delivers  his 
address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of 
the  tenth  biennial  convention  pf  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  he  and  the  assembled  dele- 
gates and  visitors  will  have  th^e  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  a  response  by  the 
world-famous  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  American  girl  whose 
mental  development  and  intellectual 
accomplishments  have  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age.    Just  how  this  re- 


sponse  will  tTe'maSpBTs^SfyePTSSwRf 

but  Miss  Keller  will  be  one  of  the 
centers  of  interest  in  the  big  conven- 
tion which  will  be  held  at  the  Ohio 
blind  school  on  June  15,  16  and  17. 
FROM  FAR  AND  WIDE. 
Indications  are  that  the  convention 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  held 
by  the  orgajiization,  and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic. Delegates  from  more  than 
20  states  and  several  foreign  countries 
have  already  signified  their  intention 
of  coming  to  Columbus.  All  delegates 
who"  wish  will  be  housed  at  the  insti- 
tution, and  plenty  of  entertainment 
will  be  provided  for  all  who  come  to 
the  meeting.  Preparations  have  been 
going  on  apace  in  tne  hands  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  largely 
under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of  Su- 
perintendent E.  M.  Van  Cleve. 

'MNVENTORY  OF  WORK." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  convention  promises  to  be  the 
so-called  "Inventory'  of  ^*ork  for  the 
Blind  in  America,"  The  program  com- 
mittee has  asked  every  nursery,  school, 
workshop,  library  and  organization  for 
the  blind  to  present  a  paper  giving  a 
brief  account  of  its  work  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
institutions  and  organizations  which 
are  unable  to  send  delegates  will  en- 
deavor to  send  papers  which  can  be 
read.  In  addition  to  this,  photographs 
from  all  the  institutions  are  being  col- 
lected and  a  series  of  lantern  slides 
prepared  so  that  during  one  of  the 
evenings  of  the  convention  a  stereoptl- 
con  representation  of  the  inventory 
can  be  given.  For  the  workers  who 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
all  the  institutions  in  this  country  this 
will  be  an  attractive  way  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  for 
the  blind  in  America. 

AN   OPEN    MEETING. 

In  addition  to  this  "inventory"  there 
is  to  be  an  open  meeting.  On  the  first 
morning  everj^body  is  asked  to  hand  In 
the  topic  in  which  he  or  she  is  nios* 
interested,  and  the  subjects  having  the 
largest  number  of  votes  will  be  taken 
up  at  this  special  meeting. 
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THE  PROGRAM. 

The  tentative  program  is  as 

TUESDAY. 
Morning- — -Welcome  by  the  governor; 
messag-e  from  Helen     Keller;      reports 
from  Ohio  institutions  as  the  beginning 
!of  the  "Inventory." 

Afternoon — Continuation  of  "Inven- 
tory." 

j  Evening — Reception  by  Ohio  school, 
state  commission  for  the  blind  and  of- 
ficers of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Morning" — Report     of     the     unifofiia^ 
type  committee;    full  discussion. 

Afternoon — ^Excsursions  and  visits 
around  Columbus. 

Evening — Mr.  Allen's  report  of  his 
recent  trip  abroad  to  inspect  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  preparatory  to  re- 
building the  Perkins  institution;  il- 
lustrated "Inventory"  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  America,  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell. 

THURSDAY. 
Morning — Business  meeting,  election 
of  officers,  etc. 

Afternoon — Open   meeting-. 
Evening — ^Department  conferences  or 
continuation  of-open  meeting,  if  so  or- 
dered. 

BETTER  ACQUAINTANCE. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  give 
the  workers  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  vrith  each  other. 
While  the  prepared  addresses  and 
printed  speeches  are  valuable  It  is 
ecLually  important  that  the  delegates 
should  confer  informally  v^dth  one  an- 
other, learn  of  common  difficulties, 
give  and  receive  helpful  sugg^estions, 
[  and  gather  inspiration  for  the  next  two 
j  years. 

1  DOING   THE    WORK. 

[  '  The  committee  on  ai-trangemenls  is 
I  Edward  M.  Van  Cleave,  Charles  Flum- 
1  erfelt,  George  S.  Chapin,  Mrs.  Grace 
Dugan  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Harding,  all 
I  olffieers  of  the  'E'ta.te  blind  sch-oo'l.  They 
have  been  at  vcork  for  several  months 
'  getting  things  in  i-eadiness  for  this 
1  meeT.ing,  ar.'cl  many  surprises  are  in 
k^'ore  for  the  delegates  when  they  reach 
j  the   city. 


Supt.  Van  Cieave,  through  whose  ef- 
ifcrts  the  meeting  was  secured  for  Co- 
lumbus, hais  been  the  most  active 
v.orker  arc!  is  spending  much  time  in 
nvaking  th'e  r/ieetin-g  the  su.ccess  it  Is 
bound  to  be.  He  has  sent  invitationis 
cut  to  every  ista-te  in  the  union,  called 
for  exhibits  and  has  otherwise  worked 
along  different  lines  to  make  the  meet- 
ing  a^  record-breaker. 

INVENTIONS  BY  BLIND. 

The  disi^;;,ay  of  the  Inventions  by  the 
blind  promises  to  be  one  of  the  mosx 
interesting  of  the  many  exhibits,  and 
acceptances  cf  the  invitation  extentled 
by  Mr.  Van  Cleave  have  been  received 
from  inventors  from  a  half  dozen 
states  who  will  arrive  for  the  opening 
ses'sion. 

This  association  is  one  of  the  two 
which  has  done  so  much  good  for  the 
blind  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
branch  is  the  Instrucitors'  association, 
and  they  lend  their  influence  and  time 
in  ascertaining  the  best  method  of 
teiaehiing  the  blind,  caring  for  the  juve- 
nile blind,  while  this  branch  of  worl-?:- 
ers  is  concerning  the  matter  of  in- 
dustry, finding  'suitabie  employment  for 
the  ])lind  and  ascertaining  what  they 
can    best    follow. 

COMMISSION    TO    ATTEND. 

The  members  of  the  state  biinil  corn-  { 
■mission,  C.  H.  Parkin,  Clevelar.d;  Ed- j 
ward  G.  Pease,  Dayton ;  L.  C.  Maxwell,  j 
Xenia;  John  Kaiser,  Marietta,  and  M. 
E.  Miskall,  East  L/iverpool,  will  meet 
at  the  same  time  as  the  convention, 
and  will  atten«  all  the  meetings,  to 
learn  what  they  can  of  interest  to  the 
coann-iission^  and  the  best  method  to 
proceed  for  the  commission  to  get  the 
b'ost  results.  Delegates  from  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Dayton  and  Tole-do  will 
be  present,  and  most  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  blind  institutions  in  oth-er 
states  will  attend  thiis  meeting.  It  is 
a  sort  of  school  for  all  these,  and  every 
meeting  has  proved  beneficial  to  those 
who  ajre  actively  identif.od  with  the, 
work  of   the  blind. 
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jWorkers  for  Blind 
A,rrange  Progra 
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■  A     EJpAKlGE]\ffiNTg'  fc|  the  teiMth    bi- 

fi\     ennial    vsession    of    the    American 

r*    ^    Association    of    Workers    mr   the 

51ind  are  being  perfected  by  a  c^mmit- 

;e  consisting  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

superintendent ;        Charles        Flumerfelt, 

steward;    Mrs.    Grace    Duncan,    matr6n; 

peorge  F.   Chapin,  principal:    Miss  Mary 

Harding,  teacher,  all  of  the  State  School 

ror  the  Blind.   East  ]\Iain   street. 

Meetings  will  be  held  June  15,  16  and 
|17  at  the  local  institution.  The  pro- 
|gram  as  arranged  will  include  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Governor  Harmon, 
a  paper  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
famous  deaf-blind  graduate   from  Harv- 
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arc!  college;  an  address  by  Leslie  Oren. 
the  deaf -blind  boy  now  being  educated 
at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf;  a  report 
by  Director  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the 
Perkins  institution  of  Boston,  in  reo'ard 
to  hie  trip  around  the  world,  studying 
schools  for  the  blind. 

Illustrate  Work. 

There  will  also  be  an  inventory,  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides,  of  the  work 
beino:  done  throughout  the  world  for  the 
benefit  of  the  adult  blind  by  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  the  industrial  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 

A  report  of  the  committee  on  a  uni- 
form type  for  the  blind  will  be  made 
and  a  number  of  other  discussions  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  workers  have 
been   arranged  for. 

Among  the  notables  who  will  be  pres- 
ent is  the  representative  of  the  Japanese 
mikado,  Mr.  Tadafu  Yoshimoto,  of  To- 
kio,  who  i%  traveling  through  Europe 
and  America  studying  the  schools  and 
the  work  being  done  for  the  blind. 
President,  a  Blind  Man. 

The  president  of  the  association  isr  a 
blind  man,  an  attorney  of  Chicago,  l^d- 
ward  J.  Xolan.  The  other  officers  Sire 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston,  and 
Joseph  Sanders  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  yijce 
presidents,  and  Nevison  Roberts  of  Col- 
lege View,  Neb.,  and  Eben  P.  Morford, 
Brooklyn,  treasurers.  The«e  men,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Campbell,  are  blmd' 
men    occupying    imr-^  'oaitions^,  in 

the    affairs    of    their    respective    comma- j 
nities. 

Arrangements  are  being  raade  for 
proper  entertainment  of  the  delegates 
and  visitors  in  the  form  of  trips  about 
the  city,  to  points  of  general  interest,  in- 
cluding the  amusement  parks.  Members 
of  the  association  are  expected  to  begin 
sarriving  in   Columbus  June   14. 

Twenty  states  will  be  represented,  be- 
sides a  number  of  Canadian  provinces, 
including  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

The  attention  of  the  association  dur- 
ing the  session  will  be  directed  for  the 
most  part  toward  a  number  of  prob- 
lems': dealing  with  the  improvement  of 
'conditions  environing  the  adult  blind 
This  association  does  not  interest  itselfj 
with  the  questions  involved  in  educat- 
ing the  juvenile  blind  except  in  an  in- 
direct way. 


['"'"ToF^e  "greal'er  part,  iW  iilemB?r8™oT| 
this  association  are  also  members  of  the! 
'American  Association  of  Instructors  of] 
the  Blind  which  convenes  in  alternate  i 
3^ears  with  those  utilized  by  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  th( 
Blind.       ,„„ 
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Sedng    Columbus"    Trips    Alsd 
Arranged  for  Sightless  Con-      \ 
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vention  Visitors. 


Japanese    Envoy    Among    Those 

Expected^ — ^Helen    Keller 

Not  Coming. 


Placing-  mirrors  in  rooms  to  be— oc- 
cupied by  those  in  attendance  upon 
the  convention  here  this  week  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workere  for 
the  Plind  may  seem  a  gratuitous  task, 
but  fhimm0  one^ot  several  seemingly 
illogical  proceedings  which  include, 
among  others,  a  "seeing  Columbus" 
trolley  ride  one  afternoon  and  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture  one  evening.  It  is, 
however,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  interested  in  this  work  have  at 
least  partial  sight,  and  those  who  can 
see  even  the  least  bit  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  wish  in  every  way,  to 
minimize  their  affliction.  They  arc 
notably  scrupulous   in  dress.  \ 

Superintendent  Edward  M.  Van  Clevi 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  whertl 
many  of  the  delegates  are  to  be  enter-] 
tained,  Is  at  present  a  very  busy  man/ 
Some  of  the  delegates  have  arrive^l  ii| 
the  city  and  several  are  expected  tol 
morrow,  although  the  convention  'j^Joe^ 
not  open  until  Tuesday,  (; 

Uniform   Type   Question. 

Among    the    early    arrivals    are   Am- 


larose  M.  Shotwell,  state  librarian  ^| 
the  'blind  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Elwyrl 
H.  Fowler  of  Worcester,  Mass.  They 
are  a  subcommittee  of  the  uniform 
type  committee.  Tomorrow  they  will 
be  joined  by  Charles  W.  Holmes  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  John-B.  Curtis,  su- 
Ipervisor  of  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and 
Arthur  Jewell,  printer  in  the  Jackson- 
ville (111.)  School  for  Blind.  All  of 
these  are  blind.  This  committee  will 
formulate  a  report  on  which  it  has 
'been  working  for  four  years,  and  this 
report  will  be  the  special  order  of 
business   for   Wednesday   afternoon. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  type 
means  much  to  the  blind,  as  they  read 
by  touch  and  all  characters  are  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  It  is 
only  since  1832  that  any  form  of  such 
printing  has  been  possible.  At  first 
the  Roman,  characters  were  raised.  The 
involved  outlines  and  the  flat  surfaces 
of  these  letters  constituted  a  decided 
limitation  to  their  usefulness. 
Point    System    Invented. 

In  the  early  90s  a  Frenchman,  L. 
Braille,  devised  a  system  of  notation 
in  which  all  characters  are  composed 
of  a  series  of  points.!  These,  being 
sharp,  are  much  more  easily  defined 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  In  a  modified 
form  this  was  adopted  by  the  English 
and  is  known  as  the  English-Braille, 
and,  still  further  modified,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  chief  dif- 
ference of  the  form  used  here  is  that 
the  simplest  characters  are  used  to  de- 
note the  more  frequently  recurring  let- 
ters and  syllables,  whereas  in  the  orig- 
inal an  alphabetical  sequence  was  fol- 
lowed. The  American  deviations  frora 
the  original  are  relatively  the  same  as 
the  deviation  of  a  typewriter  keyboard 
from  the  regular  rotation  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

Using  the  system  of  points,  but  mak- 
ing a  new  arrangement  of  them,  an- 
other form  of  notation  was  developed 
In  this  country  which  is  called  the 
New  York  point.  This  has  had  for 
some  years  a  numerical  supremacy, 
but  the  American  or  scientific  Braille, 
as  it  is  called,  has  made  steady  ad- 
vances and  seems  to  be  gaining-  by 
great  bounds. 
^  Where  Systems  pjffer. 

The  unit  in  the  Braille  system  is  a 
series  of  six  dots  arranged  in  three 
rows  of  two  each.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  points  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  one  or  all  of  the  other 
points,  making  a  possibility  of  63  char- 
acters that  can  be  designated  in  the 
same   space.     In    the    New    York   pointi 
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there  are  but  two  rows  of  dots  and^ 
three  in  a  row.  This  has  the  possibili- 
ty of  39  characters.  The  discrepancy; 
arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that  anyj 
combination  whicli  omits  both  of  the 
middle  dots  has  the  effect  of  a  space., 
or  of  dividing  the  character,  hence 
every  character  must  have  at  least  one 
of    the    center    dots    in    it. 

While  the  Roman  type  of  printinjg 
is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
is  reserved  for  those  who  have  learned 
it  and  know  no  other,  the  Braille  and 
the  New  York  point  each  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  literature  printed 
in  them.  The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
has  a  library  of  5000,  worth  about  $15,- 
000,  which  is  printed  in  the  New  York 
point,  and  which  would  immediately 
begin  to  become  ol>solete  were  the  oth- 
er form  adopted.  Statistics,  howevjer,  I 
show  that  in  14  years  the  number  of 
schools  using  Braille  has  increased  200 
per  xjent,  while  the  number  using  the 
New  York  point  has  lost  4  per  cent. 
Because  the  larger  schools  still  adhere 
to  the  New  York  type,  the  per  cent 
of  increase  in  pupils  is  not  quite  soj 
noticeable,  being  71  per  cent  in  favorl 
of  the  Braille  as  against  9  per  cent  in- 
crease   for    New    York   point. 

,  Japanese  Envoy  Coming. 
For  the  New  York  type  it  is  urged 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  can 
be  printed  on  a  page.  Owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  its  characters  it 
omits  capitalization  and  a  great  deal 
of  punctuation.  For  the  Braille,  a 
superior  legibility  is  claimed  and  also 
the  fact  that  capitals  and  punctuation 
are  preserved  intact.  Both  systems 
are  writable,  and,  so  far  as  the  blind 
are  concerned,  it  would  not  matter  if 
the  Roman  alphabet  never  existed. 

Contrary  to  a  general  impression,  the 
young  are  not  the  only  blind  who  are 
taught  to  read.  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  is 
here  with  her  husband,  tells  of  a 
woman  90  years  of  age  who  is  learning 
to  read  and  whose  joy  was  almost  un- 
speakable when  she  had  mastered  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  could  read  again 
some  of  the  psalms  she  had  known  in 
middle  life  and  from  which  she  had 
been   cut   off  for /many  years.  - 

Printing,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
things  that  will  occupy  this  meeting. 
Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  an  envoy  from  the 
Japanese  government,  who  has  been 
traveling  extensively  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  will  speak  on  "Japan's 
Work  for  the  Blind."  This  will  be 
Tuesday  evening.  This  meeting,  as  all 
the  others,  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public. 

George  A.  Hubbell  of  New  York  and 
Dr.   LewiSAStrickler   of  Cincinnati  will 


I  While  only  one  person  in  1000  is  blind, 
I  still  the  num'ber  should  only  be  half 
I  that,  according-  to  authorities,  as  fully 
[half  of  all  blindness  is  preventable, 
[workshops,  libraries,  nurseries  and 
j  homes  for  blind  will  all  be  discussed 
!  at  various  times  during  the  meeting. 
I  F'or  the  most  part,  work  will  be  re- 
ported by  states  or  localities,  and  each 
will  dwell  most  on  what  it  is  best  fitted 
to  tell  the  others. 
I  Ohio  Third  in  List. 

I  Among  the  well-known  workers  for 
j  Helen  Keller,  the  woman  whose  won- 
I Allen,  superintendent  of  Perkin's  in- 
jstitute  of  Boston,  the  oldest  institution 
ifor  the  iblind  in  America.  He  has 
[been  abroad  studying  for  a  year  and 
;has  come  back  prepared  to  rebuild  his 
{own  institution.  He  will  tell  of  what 
he  has  seen  and  what  he  purposes  to 
'do.  Incidentally,  it  nicty  ^^  ... 
ithat  Ohio  has  the  third  oldest  institu- 
ition  in  the  United  States.  Perkin's 
iwas  first  founded,  then  Philadelphia's 
and  then  Ohio's,  in  1837. 
j  The  outlook  is  for  about  150  persons 
I  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  which 
will  b6  a  record-breaker  for  the  asso- 
ciation. There  will  be*  morning,  after- 
jnoon  and  evening  sessions  Tuesday, 
{Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Delegates 
jwill  be  in  attendance  from  all  over  the 
!  United   States  and   Canada. 

Helen  Keller,  the  woman  with  won- 
derful achievements  in  literature  and 
phila.nthropy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  will  be  un- 
lable  to  attend  the  meeting,  because  of 
( ill  health.  She  has,  however,  sent  aj 
1  message.  Little  Leslie-Oren,  who  id 
similarly  afflicted,  will  be  presen^^KRi 
i  will  give  a  demonstration^ijip^^his 
;  powers.  _J0 
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Representative     of    the     Mikado 

Makes  Long  Jounrey  to  Be 

Present. 


"This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest, 
most  vridely  attended  and  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
history  of  the  world,"  said  Charles  P. 
F.  Campbell,  a  recognized  international 
authority  on  work  among  the  blind. 
The  seventh  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  opened  a  three  days'  session 
at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  yes- 
terday. More  than  150  delegates  are 
present  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Japan.  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  recognized  leading  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Yesterday's  program  was  devoted  to 
hearing  reports  from  the  \-arious  states 
In  the  United  States  and  to  delegates 
from  Canada  and  Japan,  and  such  was 
the  interest  in  each  report  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  allotted  time 
was  overstepped,  so  that  there  had 
been  scarcely  a  beginning  made  on  the 
afternoon   program   when   adjournment 


'was  taken  for  the  evening.  Today's 
program  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  the 
remaining  reports  will  go  over  until 
Thursday.  All  this  morning  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  a  report 
on  the  committee  of  uniform  type,  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  blind  who 
read  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon there  will  be  a  trip  to  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  in 
the  evening  there  will  be  two  illustrat- 
ed lectures. 

Mikado's   Representative   Here. 

Yesterday  morning  the  delegates 
heard  an  address  of  welcome  from 
Governor  Judson  P.  Harmon,  a  letter 
from  Helen  Keller  and  a  paper  on 
"What  Japan  Is  Doing  for  the  Blind," 
by  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  special  envoy 
of  the  mikado,  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Europe  to  attend  this  meeting, 
having  landed  in  New  York  only  a  few 
days  ago. 

At  the  various  meetings  of  the  day 
a  decided  sentiment  against  pensions 
for  the  blind,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
became  manifest.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates are  in  favor  of  pensions,  but 
more  are  not,  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  idea  are  of  the  younger 
or  the  more  progressive  sort.  Every 
sentiment  that  showed  independence, 
every  statement  of  the  blind  earning 
their  own  livelihood,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Investigation  develops  the 
fact  that  Ohio  is  at  present  the  only 
state  in  the  Union  that  provides  pen- 
sions for  its  blind.  One  or  two  cities 
do  it,  but  no  other  state.  In  several  of 
the  state  reports  it  was  shown  that  a 
certain  class  of  blind  reported  that  it 
was  easier  to  make  a  living  by  beg- 
ging than  working,  but  the  campaign 
of  education  is  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  making  all  blind  self-supporting. 
Superlntend9nt  John  E.  Ray  of  North 
Carolina  reported  that  85  per  cent  of 
his  graduates  were  self-supporting,  and 
there  had  not  been  a  blind  beggar,  a 
native  of  the  state,  for  15  years. 

S.  M.  Green  of  Missouri  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  politics 
interfere  with  work  for  the  blind,  cit- 
ing that  two  acres  that  had  to  be  add- 
ed to  his  Institutional  grounds  cost  the 
state  $20,000.  James  Dunn  of  Texas 
reported  that  his  state  is  woefully  be- 
hind in  its  care  for  the  blind.  The  leg- 
islature having  provided  that  those  able 
to  do  so  must  pay  for  the  support  of 
their  children,  has  caused  a  falling  off 
in  attendance  at  the  state  school. 
Helen  Keller  Sends  Greeting. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  a  letter  of 
greeting,  said  in  part: 


"You  are  meeting  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  influential  states,  where  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  have  done  much 
for  the  progress  of  the  blind.  Then, 
too,  I  learn  with  gratification  of  the 
growing  spirit  o-f  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion between  teachers  and  workers  for 
the  blind  In  different  parts  of  the 
country, 

"There  is,  I  know,  one  important 
question  on  which  no  agreemr^xt  has 
been  reached,  the  question  o-f  a  com- 
mon system  of  print.  I  regret  that  we 
are  moving  so  slowly  towards  a  settle- 
ment. 

"The  achievements  of  the  association 
in  14  years  lead  us  to  expect  great  re- 
sults from  its  efforts  in  the  future.  The 
benefit  of  your  labors  extends  beyond 
the  circle  of  your  acquaintance.  Al- 
ready unnumbered  radiations  of  com- 
fort have  gone  out  from  your  good 
work.  There  is  a  spirit  o-f  courage  in 
the  magazine  for  the  blind  which  I  did 
not  use  to  see.  Hundreds  of  blind  per- 
sons who  a  few  years  ago  knew  noth- 
ing of  their  own  capacities  are  makiner 
a  brave  start  on  the  road  to  useful  ac- 
tivity. 

"Our  immediate  problem  Is  to  teach 
the  blind,  to  employ  the  capable  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  all.  But^ 
our  ultimate  problem  is  greater.  It  Isj 
to  prevent  blindness.  That  is  funda- 
mental. That  is  for  the  future.  I  have 
been  cheered  by  the  brave,  intelligent 
labors  of  physicians  and  social  work- 
ers to  reduce  the  terrible  waste  of  hu- 
man eyes,  to  bring  nearer  the  time 
when,  instead  of  one  blind  person  in 
every  thousand,  there  will  be  only  one 
in  10,000. 

"The  American  people  are  n^lth  us 
in  this  work.  Courageous  and  power- 
ful journals  have  helped  us  to  spread 
the  essential  information.  We  have 
laid  bare  before  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  the  common  causes  of  blind- 
ness. Society  can  never  again  shut 
the  gate  against  the  knowledge  which 
liberates,  which  shall  liberate  untold 
generations  from  an  insidious  evil.  It 
is  for  you  to  keep  the  gate  open,  to 
present  the  essential  facts  and  break 
down  all  opposition  to  the  truth.  Dis- 
belief on  the  part  of  timid  and  irre- 
sponsible people  does  not  matter.  Prej- 
udice does  not  matter. 

"The  reluctance  of  press,  school  and 
church  to  teach  es.sential  facts  does  not 
matter.  Cowardice  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  medical  profession  does  not  mat- 
ter. Making  enemies  among  the  pro-j 
dish  and  the  hypocritical  does  notj 
matter.  But  blindness,  unnecessary! 
blindness    matters    unspeakably.      God 


speed   your   work   and   bless  the   com- 
monwealth of  Ohio." 

Japanese   Much   Interested. 

Mr.  Yoshimoto,  in  his  paper,  deliv- 
ered In  clear  and  concise  English, 
said  that  Tiis  people  had  been  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  blind  since  the  Sev- 
enteenth century.  As  early  as  the  Ninth 
century  a  national  interest  was  taken 
in  the  blind  because  one  of  the  royal 
princes  was  stricken  blind.  To  such 
an  extent,  he  said,  were  the  blind  fav- 
ored, that  they  came  in  time  to  prac-  i 
tically  pre-empt  certain  fields  of  ac-  i 
tivity,  notably  that  of  hair  dressing; 
and  massag-e.  It  was  a  practice  of  Jap- 
anese jurisprudence  to  favor  the  debtor, 
over  the  creditor,  in  case  of  doubt,  but 
if  one  of  the  parties  in  litigation  were 
blind,  then  all  the  favor  of  the  law 
was  on  his  side,  whichever  that  might 
be. 

For  many  years  there  were  pensions 
for  the  blind,  but  these  were  abolished 
in  1870  when  the  western  civilization 
took  hold  of  things.  Where  the  blind 
had  previously  been  almost  killed  by 
kindness,  they  are  now  taught  to  be 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 
Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life,"  in 
raised  Japanese  characters,  is  one  of 
the  standards  of  Japanese  blind  liter- 
ature. The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
in  educating  the  blind  there  was  a  par- 
ticular need  to  have  a  care  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  as  those  for  whom 
the  blessing  of  sunlight  has  no  real 
meaning  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
XiOst  evening  the  hours  of  the  assor 
elation  were  given  over  to  a  reception 
and  a  garden  party.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  a  program.  Many  of  the  del- 
egates arrived  only  In  time  to  take 
their  places  on  the  floor  and  spoke 
without  knowing  who  else  was  in  at- 
tendance. The  association  meets  but 
once  in  two  years  and  there  were  many 
friendships  and  recollections  to  be  re- 
newed. 

The  state  parlors  were  the  reception 
rooms,  but  the  bulk  of  the  company 
preferred  the  lawn,  which  had  been 
turned  Into  a  sort  of  fairyland.'  The 
conservatory  had  been  robbed,  for  the 
nonce,  of  its  semi-tropical  vegatation 
and  great  rubber  plants  and  palms 
stood  in  social  proximity  to  the  old 
elms  that  have  graced  the  lawn  since 
before  the  days  that  Columbus  was  a 
village.  Japanese  lanterns  were  every- 
where and  blinked  in  good  natured  and 
variegated  colors.  There  are  roomy 
and  comfortable  swings  and  orch 
seats    everywhere    and    the    condiiions 


were  well  nigh  ideal  for  the  cintertaln-' 
ment.  To  many  of  the  guests,  of 
course,  the  entire  beauty  was  lost,  but 
many  of  them  enjoy  at  least  partial 
sight  and  on  such  as  these  the  efforts i 
of  Superintendent  Van  Cleve  were  not! 
lost.  I 

The  entire  convention  savors  of  a 
great  house  party.  A  majority  of  the 
delegates  are  housed  at  the  school  fori 
the  Diilind  and  all  the  meals  are  takeni 
ip.  th,ip  big  dining  room.  There  is  thuS; 
a  great  economy  of  time,  as  the  re- 
cesses and  adjournments  are  brief. 


JAPANESE^NVOY  AND^ISO  OTHERS- 
ATTEND  CONVENTION  OF 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 


The  convention  which  began  yester- 
dav  at  the   State  School  for  the  Blind 


m^st  sue-, 
rldln'TSe" 


cessful  ever  held  in  the  world 
interest  of  the  blind.  Leaders  of 
thought  are  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Tadasu  Yoshimoto 
comes  from.  Japan.  Among  features 
of  yesterday's  program  was  a  talk  by 
Leslie  Oren  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  who  ranks  f^ext  to  Helen  Keller 
in  progress  made  despite  the  absence 
in  infancy  of  the  faculties  of  sight, 
speech  and  hearing.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Miss  Keller,  in  which  she  urged 
the  blind  in  their  educational  work  not 
to  quibble  over  systems  of  print,  but 
to  look  to  larger  questions,  particularly 
to  efforts  designed  to/ prevent  blind- 
ness. J 
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CALIFORNIA    CONFERENCE    OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

To  MAKE  THE  lot  of  the  bliiid  a 
little  brighter,  might  well  be  said  to  be 
the  dominant  note  of  the  recent  biennial 
conference  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was 
held  at  the  state  school  for  the  blind  in 
Berkeley,   California. 

For  many  years  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  obliged  to  use  more  than 
one  system  of  raised  characters  when 
reading  with  their  fingers.  Those  of  us 
who  read  with  our  eyes  can  faintly  ap- 
proximate what  this  burden  is  if  we 
imagine  that  upon  beginning  a  journey 
in  Philadelphia,  we  had  the  news  handed 
to  us  in  one  style  of  type,  and  upon  our 
arrival  in  New  York,  we  found  it  print- 
ed in  characters  as  different  from  the 
Roman  as  the  Greek,  and  again  upon 
reaching  Boston,  we  should  find  the 
news  printed  in  still  a  third  and  even 
more  confusing  system. 

The  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  has  for  ten  years  had 
a  special  committee  endeavoring  to 
evolve  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind,  and 
the  California  conference  will  go  down 
into  history  to  work  for  the  blind  as 
being  the  convention  at  which  the 
"standard  dot"  system  was  brought 
forth  as  a  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  a  word,  this  system  might  be 
said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  best 
from  all  existing  dot  systems  which  can 
be  read  with  the  fingers. 

The  "standard  dot"  is  based  upon  the 
alphabet  of  European  Braille  and  has  in 
common  with  it  all  the  numerals,  a  few 
marks  of  expression  and  some  abbrevia- 
tions and  contractions.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  contractions  is  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  that  the  most  legible  characters 
should   be    used    for     words    and    letter 


groups  which  recur  most  frequently  in 
the  text  or  average  literature.  All 
punctographic  practices  of  the  existing 
systems,  which  have  not  been  found  to 
be  destructive  of  easy  reading,  have 
been  freely  followed  in  "standard  dot." 

The  uniform  type  committee's  report 
at  Berkeley  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  which  met  at  the  same 
time,  approved  the  work  of  the  type 
committee  and  joined  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  in  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  on  uniform  type,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  test  out  the  "standard 
dot"  system,  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  uniform  type  committee  with  the 
view  of  reaching  a  basis  of  agreement 
with  them.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
there  is  great  hope  that  the  day  of  many 
types  for  the  blind  will  soon  draw  to  a 
close,  and  that  books  will  be  printed  in 
but  one  universally  used  system. 

The  type  committee  of  Great  Britain 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  send  to  the 
California  conferences.  Miss  H.  C.  Rus- 
sell. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English 
and  American  committees  will  ultimate- 
ly agree  upon  a  international  code. 

Another  interesting  event  at  this  con- 
ference, was  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibility  of  using  selenium  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read  ink  print  by  the  means 
of  sound.  This  apparatus  has  been 
evolved  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  lowa.^ 

Another  new  departure  in  work  for 
the  blind  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  the  supervisor  of  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Goddard, 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  told  of  the 
recent  experiments  which  are  being 
made  in  an  effort  to  adapt  the  Binet 
measuring  scale  so  that  mental  tests 
may  be  given  to  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
sighted. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  first  vice-president,  Superin- 
tendent L.  E.  Milligan,  of  the  California 


School  for  the  Blind ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Kate  M.  Fole}^  representing  the 
California  State  Home  Teaching  work; 
treasurej^-George  R.  Bellows,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  secretary,  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


^A  full  description  of  his  so-called  "me- 
chanical eye"  can  be  found  on  page  138  of 
the  Scientific  American   for  August   1-i. 


The  matter  of  the  feeble-minded  blind 
also  came  up  for  some  discussion,  and, 
the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  school  for  the  blind  was  no  place 
for  the  feeble-minded  blind  children. 
[However,  no  sugrgestions  were  made  as 
how  to  handle  these  unfortunates. 

I  Care  of  BJij34  M:endicants. 

I  The  problem  of  caring  ^or  the  blind 
mendicants  formed  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  last  night's  session  of  the  con- 
ference of  workers  for  the  blind.  Every 
phase  of  the  question  was  discussed. 
Walter  Stamm,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  commission  for  the  blind, 
told  of  the  situation  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  declared  one  mendicant  refused  to 
work  unless  guaranteed  a  salary  of  ?35 
a  week,  the  equivalent  of  his  receipts  as 
a  beggar.  Mr.  Stamm  advocated  the  tak- 
ing of  rigid  measures  to  suppress  blind 
mendicants.  Som,e  of  the  speakers  ob^ 
jected  to  the  discrimination  against  the 
blind  beggar,  maintaining  that  he  hiis  as 
much  right  to  solicit  aims  as  have  beg- 
gars with  sight. 

'  Plerbert  L.  Satterlee  of  the  New  York 
state  commission  for  the  blind  and  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  pre- 
sided at  last  night's  session. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  the  delegates 
attended  receptions  at  the  "Washington 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 
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WOBKERS  FOR  THE  BLIFI>  W^t. 


Ways  of  Preventing  Blindness  and 
Helping^  Unfortunates  Discussed  1m. 
"Wasjiington. 

Workers  for  the  blind  from  all  over  the 
country  gathered  in  conference  at  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  reviewinsr  with  high 
praise  the  endeavors  of  humanitarian  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  to  assist  in  the  uplift  of  those  so 
afflicted.  "Right  liAdng''  was  characterized 
as  the  most  important  form  of  preven- 
tion and  "enforced  idleness"  was  declared 
to  be  the  worst  cruelty  that  could  be  in- 
flicted  upon   a  blind   person. 


C.  M.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
commission  for  the  blind,  told  of  the 
establishment  of  information  bureaus 
where  the  blind  could  be  taught  to  use 
their  hands  and  earn  money.  He  con- 
demned the  sale  of  cheap  eyeglasses,  and 
said  a  commission  would  soon  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  this  phase  of  sight 
destruction.  F.  P.  Mooreford  of  Brooklyn 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
principal  cause  of  blindness  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  among  the  peo- 
ple. 


Workers  for  the  bUadU£iom  all  over! 
the  country  gathered  in  conference  att 
Washington  recently,  reviewing  with; 
liigh,  praise  the  endeavors  of  hiimani-i' 
tarian  organizations  of  the  United- 
States  and  Canada  for  the' prevention 
of  blindness  and  to  assist  in  the  uplift! 
of  those  so  afflicted.  "Right  living"! 
was  characterized  as  the  most  import-! 
ant  form  of  prevention  and  "enforced 
idleness"  was  declared  to  be  the  worst, 
cruelty  that  could  be  inflicted  npon( 
a  blind  person., 

C.  M.  Abbott-  secretary  of  the  Newx 
York  comijiission  for  the  blind,  told  of 
the*  establishment  of  information  bu- 
rea^us  where  the  blind  could  be  taught, 
to  use  their  hands  and  earn  money.: 
I  He  condemned  the  sale  of  cheap  eye- 
glasses, and  said  a  commission  would 
sopn  be  appointed  to  investigate  this 
phase  of  sight  destruction.  F.  P. 
Mobreford  of  Brooklyn  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  blindness  and  to  dissem- 
inate the  information  among  the  peo- 
ple; 
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CoL  Joseph  E.  Pogue  Returns 
I     From  Washington  Con- 
1  ference 


Col.  Joseph  E.  Pog-ue  has  returned 
from  Washington  where  he  went  as 
representative  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing- of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind 
which  was  held  in  Washington  April 
16,  17,  18.  At  that  time  representa- 
tives of  ail  the  larger  institutions  for 
the  care  and  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  present  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  more.  Of  this  number  fifty 
j  were  women. 

j      Nine    meetings    of    the    conference 
i  were    held   and   these   were    taken    up 
I  with    discussions    and    addresses    by 
I  prominent  teachers  of  the  blind  from 
i  over  the  country.      Mr.  Satterlee,  son- 
in-law    of    J.    Pierpont    Morgan,    pre- 
sided at  some   of  the  meetings  v/hile 
i  Dr.    Frasier,    the    noted    educator    for 
jthe  Blind  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
presided  at  others  and  gave  the  dele- 
gates   assembled    an    insight    into    the 
methods  used  by  him  in  his  work. 

One  of  the  chief  questions  under 
discussion  at  the  time  vv^as  the  finding 
of  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
blind  workers,  besides  finding  prac- 
tical training  and  the  securing  of  po- 
sitions for  the  -educated  blirfd'.  Col.' 
Pogue  was  the  only  delegate  to  attend 
the  meeting  from  North  Carolina, 
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HELEN  KELLftil  IS 
eiRliliY  DieCiTE 


Columbus  Conference! 
BlindJQo    Unite    on 
^^revention  %Vork. 


COl^UMBUS,  O..  June  lo.— What  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful conference  in  the  interest  of 
the  blind  held  in  the  history  of^the 
world  was  begun  here  today  on  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
'  tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

A  feature  of  the  day  was  the  reading 
■of  a  letter  from  Helen  Kellar,  in  which 
she  urged  the  blind  not  to  needlessly 
quibble  over  systems  of  print,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  had  a  foremost  place 
on  "the  convention  programmes  for 
years,  but  to  devote  time  toward  solv- 
ing the  ultimate  and  more  important 
problem  of  how  to  prevent  blindness, - 

Leslie  Oren,  who  less  than  ten-years 
ago  was  received  at  the  state  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf,  a  helpless  mass  of 
flesh,  like  Miss  Kellar  was  in  infancy, 
^but  who  has  made  phenomenal  progress 
in  education  despite  the  absence 
sight,  hearing  and  speech,  addresse 
the  ^delegates  in  the  sign  languas 
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Workers'     Convention     Suspends 

Business  to  Spend  Afternoon 
i  in  Pleasure  Trips. 

""  Superintendent  Van  Cleve  of  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  Wednesday  morn- 
!ing,  in  the  national  convention  of  the 
[American  Association  of  Workers  for 
th&  Blind,  and  the  entire  morning'  was 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  standing-  committee  on  uni- 
form type  jDr  the  blind,  and  its  dis- 
cussion. The  committee  was  appoint- 
ed at  the  ninth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
!  organization  two  years  ago,  and  the 
report  was  exhaustive.  It  was  accept- 
ed but  not  adopted. 

FOUR  SIGN  REPORT. 
The  committee  recommended  that 
the  work  be  continued  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  committee;  that  au- 
thority be  given  it  to  co-operate  with 
other  organizations  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  work;  that  authority  be 
given  it  to  raise  and  expend  funds  in 


the  work;  that  a  system  of  contrac- 
tion be  devised;  that  a  system  of  capi- 
tals be  provided;  that  intervals  and 
scales  in  type  be  considered;  and  that 
the  organization  unite  in  this  matter 
with  all  English-speaking-  peoples.  The 
report  was  signed  by  four  members  of 
the  committee,  Charles  W.  Holmes, 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well  and  Arthur  Jewell.  There  is  a 
fifth  member  but  he  was  not  present; 
It  is  understood  that  if  he  had  beerj 
present  he  would  not  have  signed  the 
report;  at  least  it  is  known  that  he 
objected  to  some  of  its  features.  j 

PLEASED   WITH    RESULT. 

The  discussion  did  not  develop  the 
bitterness  that  was  expected,  and  at 
the  conclusion.  Chairman  Van  Cleve 
congratulated  the  delegates  on  this 
fact-  Blind  people,  and  especiallj'' 
those  engaged  in  the  e'ducation  of  the 
blind,  are  most  positive  in  their  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  two  principal  sys- 
tems of  print  for  the  blind,  the  Braille 
and  the  New  York  Point. 

Naturally  those  who  have  been  ed- 
ucated in  one  system  object  strenu- 
ous^ to  the  adoption  of  anything  that 
opposes  that  system,  but  there  were 
delegates  present  who  were  educated 
in  both,  and  they  were  able  to  Iook  upon 
the  subject  in  an  impartial  light.  One 
delegate  from  Louisville,  a  seeing  del- 
egate, too,  but  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
declared  that  anyone  who  proposed  to 
invent  still  another  system  of  print 
"should  be  shot  on  the  spot."  His  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  it  would  only  give 
them  confusion  twice  confounded. 
HOPE   FOR  SIMPLICITY, 

Some  of  the  delegates  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  system  of  print  for  the 
blind  would  ultimately  be  adopted 
that  wauld  be  so  simple  and  easy  that 
seeing  people  would  generally  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  It  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  communication  with 
the  blind. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  wholly 
to  excursions  and  visits  to  places  of 
interest  about  Columbus.  This  even- 
ing Mr.  Allen,  a  delegate  from  Boston, 
who  visited  Europe  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  leading  na- 
tions there  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
helping  and  educating  the  blind,  will 
lecture  to  the  convention  on  what  he 
saw  and  heard. 
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4%  the  Blind, 

Th^^|?fcmn^^iDjf ol^n¥us  of  the  American  As- 
sociate M  wwk^  for  the  Blind  is  an  event  of 
Imore  than  ordinary  interest.    These  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  a  most  philanthropic  work  and  their 
every  step  of  advance  is  a  matter  for  universal  con- 
ratulation.    Present  efforts  are  strong  on  two  lines 

first,  to  prevent  blindness  and,  second,  to  increase 
he  number  of  profitable  activities  of  those  who  are 
iljnd.  The  preventable  cases  of  blindness  number 
as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  at  once  an  astound- 
ing and  condemning  statement  and  should  move  all 
[who  have  to  do  with  children  in  infancy  to  every 
care  to  prevent  this  great  personal  disaster.  That  a 
child  should  be  permitted  to  become  blind  for  the 
lack  of  the  timely  application  to  the  eyes  of  a  simple 
solution  that  should  be  known  to  every  housewife  is 
criminal  stupidity.  Happily,  legal  efforts  are  being 
made  in  this  and  other  states  to  put  an  end  to  this 
neglect. 

There  is  progress  also  in  the  work  of  increasing 
the  activities  of  the  blind,  both  in  work  and  enter- 
tainment. More  and  more  attention  is  yearly  paiil; 
!to  the  business  of  training  the  blind  in  self-helpfult 
ness,  adapting  them  to  various  occupations  and  pr^ 
paring  for  them  the  means  of  reading  books  printe 
in  raised  type.  This  increased  public  attention  i 
gratifying  to  all,  whether  or  not  they  are  themselv 
actively  engaged  in  it,  but  it  is  at  best  a  poor  retu 
jfor  the  neglect  which,  according  to  the  best  e 
mates,  has  brouerht  the  affliction  on  half  of  t 
I  who  are  now  suffering  from  it. 


HEiiPiNG  TTTrjjii^prr^ 

A  conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  is  in  progress  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  thither  have  gonefthe  largest  num- 
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)ranch  of  philan- 
gathered.  The 
(ons  was  struck  on 
letter  from  Helen 
\h  she  urged  that  need- 
less qulbblfog-  be  ended  and  that  all 
work  earnesl|y  in  an  effort  of  solve  the 
ultimate  and  more  important  problem 
as  to  how  blindness  can  be  prevented. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  new  phil- 
anthropy. An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  many  pounds  of  cure.  Particu- 
larly so  is  this  in  physical  ills.  The 
idea  is  spreading'  in  all  departments  of 
life.  Nowadays  men  are  not  giving 
lavishly  to  help  support  those  in  need 
I  of  charity.  Rather  do  they  give  towards 
'  educating  these  people  so  that  they 
can  help  themselves  and  towards  pro- 
viding conditions  which  will  reduce 
poverty.  Nowadays  the  punishment  of 
vice  and  its  cure  is  not  considered  so 
much  as  preventive  means  such  as  se- 
gregation, education  and  such  housing 
that  vice  and  crime  shall  be  more  diffi- 
cult. Even  In  business  it  is  no  longer 
the  custom  when  clerks  fail  to  accom- 
plish given  ends  to  give  them  a  wealth 
of  assistants.  Rather  do  the  employ- 
ers study  the  business  until  a  better 
arrangement  of  matters  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  clerks  to  do  the  work  them-j 
selves.  Competition  has  given  way  to 
co-operation.  Denominations  federate 
Instead  of  maintaining  cast-iron  creeds 
that   create   evils. 

So  it  is  with  blindness.  Sometimes  it 
is  due  to  transmission  from  parents 
who  are  diseased.  Sometimes  careless- 
ness during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
baby's  life  causes  this  sad  condition. 
Often  It  follows  amateur  doctoring  or 
thoughtlessness     after     children's     dis- 


In  all  these  cases  prevention  is 
possible.  Probably  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  congenital  blindness  could 
be  prevented  by  attacking  the  cause. 

Therefore,  while  It  is  right  and 
proper  to  make  the  lives  of  the  unfor- , 
Itunates  who  are  born  with  this  afflic- 
tion more  comfortable,  it  is  still  better 
to  look  to  the  causes  and  keep  coming 
generations  from  such  sorrow.  Edu- 
cation  will  reduce  largely  the  causes  of 
blindness.  Better  public  nursing  can 
cut  down  enormously  the  cases  where 
children  lose  their  sight  through  care- 
lessness or  inexperience.  These  same 
efforts  will  eliminate  blindness  follow- 
ing scarlet  f^ver  and  measles. 

The  time  must  come  when  only  e,ge 
and  accident  will  destroy  or  injure 
vision.      Much  has   already   been   done. 
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Be  Saved  From 
Blindness  By  Care  Taken 
in  Infancy. 

CAMPBELL'S     ADDRESS 

He  Talks  Interestingly  to  Mem- 

bers  of  the  Association  of 

Workers  for  the  Blind. 


In  the  address  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  secretary  of  the  American, 
Association  of  Workers  for  th>*T7^1ttit 


r 


)re  tnat  ^socmtionrweaBSdayi 
nig-ht,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that! 
preventive  therapeutics  is  being-  urged,' 
in  the  matter  of  blindness,  and  thatj 
some  of  the  Russell  Sage  millions  ard 
behind  the  movement.  He  showed 
that  half  of  the  blindness  in  the  world 
is  preventable,  and  it  is  at  Batavia,* 
N.  Y.,  in  the  institution  of  New  York 
for  the  blind,  that  this  new  work  is 
being  centered. 

OFFERED    CRITICISM.  \ 

Mr.  Campbell  criticised  the  dispo-; 
sition  of  the  blind  to  contend  over 
matters  concerning  their  care,  treat- 
ment and  education — often  needlessly, 
and  to  their  inability  to  agree  on  main 
points  he  laid  the  fact  that  they  ac- 
complished little  often  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  etc.,  concerning  these  mat- 
ters. 

HE  HAS  A  SOLUTION. 

He  has  made  a  study  of  the  indus- 
trial concerns  established  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  blind  and  said  that 
he  found  the  main  cause  for  their  fre- 
quent failures  to  be  that  the  workers 
in  them  were  not  graded  according  to 
their  efficiency.  The  blind  would  have 
-  to  submit  to  the  same  gradations  as 
seeing  persons,  and  the  less  efficient 
worker  would  have  to  take  lower  com- 
pensation. 

IN    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  ultimate- 
ly the  education' of  the  blind  will  be, 
placed  in  the  common  schools.  Al- 
ready experiments  along  that  line  are 
being-  made  in  many  large  cities.  At 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  he  said  he  found'  that 
out  of  $75,000  spent  in  the  wprk,  $35,- 
000  was  spent  on  children  that  could 
have  had  good  sight  if  they  had  been 
properly  cared  for. 

The  speaker  had  a  large  number  of  i 
lantern  slides  by  which  those  who  | 
could  see  were  shown  pictures  of  prac- 
tically all  the  Institutions  in  the  world 
for  the  care,  education  and  employ- 
ment Of  the  blind,  and  school  and  shop 
scenes  In  them.  Many  people  from  the 
city   heard   the   lecture. 

TO    POINTS   OF    INTEREST. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  followed  by  C.  C. 
Allen  of   Boston,  with  a  paper   on  the 


movements  in  Europe  for  the  benefit 
Of  the  blind.  "Wednesday  afternoon  the 
delegates  and  visitors  were  taken 
about  the  city  to  the  points  of  Interest 
in  the  street  cars.  They  went  to  the 
State  university,  the  Imbecile  asylum, 
the  Carnegie  library  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf.  A 
young  man  with  a  megaphone  an- 
nounced the  matters  of  interest  as 
they  passed  and  many  of  the  blind  in 
the  partjr  stopped  for  such  information . 
as  the  sense  of  touch  would  give  the^|f 
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BLIND  CO  ON  IP 
nrSEE  GlUMBllS 

ilp^oir    Cars,    Loaded   With    Dele- 
gates    to     Convention,     Mak^ 
Tour  of  Points  of  Interest. 


Merry   Crowd  of  Pleasure   Seek- 
ers, Despite  Their  Handicap — 
Business  Session  Held, 


I 


Seeing  Columbus  under  a  handicap 
greater  than  probably  any  other  equal 
body  of  prominent  visitors  who  ever 
have  been  here,  100  delegates  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  yesterday  afternoon  under- 
took a  pilgrimstge  on  street  cars  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  in  the  city, 
Sruided  by  Superintendent  Edward  M- 
Van  Cleve  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.. 


';'<•  I 
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The  sun  shone  brilllantjy  all  after- j 
noon,  but  for  many  of  them  there  was] 
;only  Stygian   darkness,  • 

.  The  sky  was  a  fleckless  blue,  but  its 
j  rounded  dome  brought  no  sense  of, 
I  vast  expanse  to  their  faculties.  The; 
ground  was  carpeted  with  the  richest 
green  and  the  soft,  verdure  of  the  trees 
was  so  luscious  as  to  be  almost  tangi- 
ble, but  it  had  no  value  to  their  facul- 
ties, however  eager  they  were  to  sense] 
the  beauty  of  the  outside  world.  i 

Of  course,  in  the  party  were  many' 
^vho  had  good,  or  partial  sight.  The 
superintendents  of  a  great  Vmany  ofj 
the  state  institutions  were  in  the  party, 
and  they  were  eager  observers  of  all 
the  attractions  of  the  capital  city. 

Four  Cars  of  Tourists.  i 

Four  street  cars  called  at  the  Schooll 
for  the  Blind  at  2  o'clock  and  took  the 
party  aboard.  A  young  man  with  a 
megaphone  shouted  descriptions  of  the 
various  points  of  importance  as  these| 
were  passed,  but  for  the  most  part  thai 
joy  of  the  thing  was  in  the  exhilera-  ; 
tion  of  the  rapid  ride  through  the  soft' 
summer  air.  The  route  was  west  to  j 
High,  north  to  the  O.  S.  U.,  across  th^, 
campus  to  Neil  avenue,  south  to  Broad  ; 
and  High,  west  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  then  back  to 
the  Carnegie  library.  The  School  fori 
the  Deaf  also  was  visited  and  light! 
refreshments  were  served  there.  Thej 
party  walked  the  sho#t  distance  from 
the  Carnegie  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  from  there  to  the  starting  point. 

At  the  university  a  majority  of  the 
party  left  the  cars  while  these  were' 
sent  back,  and  around  Neil  avenue  to 
pick  up  the  party  on  the  other  side  6f: 
the  campus.  Those  who  desired  to  do, 
so,  remained  in  the  cars.  ' 

Eager  to  Acquire  Knowledge.  ' 

It  was  pathetic  to  note  the  eagernesa] 
with  which  the  blind  tried  to  familiar-; 
ize  themselves  with  the  various  objects 
of  interest  as  these  were  passed.  The! 
great  glacier  bouider  which  the  class! 
of  '92  O.  S.  U.  left  as  a  memorial,  was 
felt  in  its  every  dimension,  and  fingers! 
traced  the  large  numerals  that  are  cut 
in  its  side.  The  sun  dial  was  equally 
an  object  of  curiosity.  Deft  fingers  ran! 
swiftly  and  lightly  over  its  face  and' 
index,  eager  ears  drank  in  the  wordS' 
that  told  of  its  shape,  history  and  pur-' 


pose.  The  spring  was  also  visited  and 
f^any  were  not  content  until  tfiey  had 
inin  their  hands  around  the  basin  of 
the  water. 

All  along  the  route  a  great  many 
curious  and  intelligent  questions  were 
asked.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
party  were  strangers  to  the  city  and 
yet  almost  everyone  had  read  more 
or  less  about  it  and  wanted  to  know 
about  places  of  interest  or  points  of 
history. 

Difficult  Problem. 
Yesterday's  morning  session  of  the 
association,  at  which  Mr.  Van  Cl^ve 
presided,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  uni- 
form type  committee,  which  was  re- 
ceived but  not  adopted.  It  was  de- 
cided to  continue  the  work  in  the  hope 
of  coming  to  a  still  fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
contending  systems.  The  fact  that 
only  a  very  few  persons  are  familiar 
with  both,  the  New  York  Point  and 
the  American  Braille,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  choose  between  them.  After 
being  at  work  four  years  the  commit- 
tee asked  for  more  help  and  more  time 
and  these  will  be  accorded. 

A  nominating  committee  was  also' 
appointed.  This  will  report  this  morn- 
ing. The  papers  which  were  omitted 
Tuesday  will  also  be  heard  at  this 
time. 

Opening  the  Public's  Eye«. 
"Opening  the  eyes  of  the  seeing"  Is 
the  slogan  of  Charles  F,  F.  Campbell, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  in  an 
address  at  the  institution  last  even- 
ing he  sounded  a  trumpet  blast  In  that 
direction,  presenting  the  most  master- 
ful and  most  comprehensive  digest  of 
the  work  for  the  blind,  and  by  the 
blind  in  America,  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  association.  It  was 
all  so  electrically  and  spontaneously 
I  done  that  the  large  audience,  contain- 
ing many  persons  from  the  city,  sat 
more  than  two  hours  and  watched  and 
listened,  for  the  lecture  was  copiously 
illustrated  with  slides. 

In  his  talk  it  was  publicly  stated  for 
the  first  time  that  the  Russell  Sage 
millions  are  behind  the  move  for  the 
!  spread  of  the  campaign  of  education 
I  against  preventable  blindness.  Almost 
one-half  of  all  the  blindness  in  the 
world  is  preventable  and  it  is  to  stop 
this  dreadful  per  cent  of  needless 
handicap  that  a  great  and  energetic 
[campaign  is  being  carried  on.  The 
[work  center^  in  the  institution  for  the 
I  blind  at  Bat^via,  N.  Y. 


u 


Differences    Among    ThemwfvJ^;*^  '"] 

Mr.  Campbell  also  emphasized  a! 
number  of  other  points,  among-  them' 
that  the  cause  of  the  blind  is  largely 
retarded  by  differences  among  them-' 
selves  that  are  needlessly  and  unduly 
emphasized.  "Fighting  will  never  win 
your  battles,"  he  said,  "what  we  need 
is  co-operation."  Another  theme  to] 
which  he  devoted  himself  energetically  | 
was  the  need  of  outdoor  physical  ex-- 
ercise,  that  the  blind  might  ha,Ye! 
healthy  bodies.  Roller  skating,  ice 
skating,  tobogganing  and  other  un- 
usual forms  of  activity  were  sho-wn  to 
be  easily  within  the  province  of  the 
blind,  photographs  being  shown  where- 
in these  sports  were  being  practiced. 
Carrying  out  this  idea  of  outdoor  life 
and  seeking  every  possible  avenue  for" 
the  activity  of  the  blind,  he  advocates 
in  the  face  of  considerable*  opposition 
the  theory  that  blind  people  can  be 
useful  on  farms  and  that  certain  forms 
of  farming  and  gardening  are  open  to 
them. 

One  great  drawback  to  making  com- 
mercial institutions  for  the  blind  self- 
sustaining  he  found  in  the  failure  o| 
such  places  to  grade  efficient  and  Inn 
efficient  help,  the  result  being  that  anj^ 
shop  is  rated  at  the  level  of  its  leas^ 
efficient  worker.  The  blind,  he  saidj 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  same  conn 
ditions  that  the  seeing  do — the  betteij 
artisan  must  expect  better  treatment 
and  better  wage;  the  less  efficient  one 
can  not  command  so  much. 

M.V.  Campbell  believes  that  it  is  %hi 
ultimate  destiny  of  blind  education  to, 
become  part  of  the  public  school  sys-1 
tem.  It  is  such  already,  experiment-' 
ally,  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Cin-^ 
cinnati.  In  his  lecture  Mr.  Campbell 
showed  almost  every  home  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  some  from  his  father's  institution, 
the  Royal  Normal  college  of  London. 
Various  slides  showed  the  blind  at 
work  at  mattress  making,  broom  mak-, 
ing,  bookbinding,  typewriting,  plaiting 
cane  seats,  cooking,  running  presses, 
farming,  and  other  practical  occupa- 
tions. 

He  also  quoted  figures  show*it^  what 
the  work  costs  in  various  phases  and 
places.  In  regard  to  preventable  blind- 
ness it  was  shown  that  $33,000  out  of 
a  total  of  $75,000  spent  at  Batavia  was 
spent  on  children  who  ought  really 
never  to  have  been  blind.  This  con- 
stitutes an  annual  outlay  that  a  litth 
thought  and  a  few  cents  expeditur< 
could   entirely  have  obviated. 

Work    of    the    Blind    in    Europe. 

The    lecture    of    Mr.     Campbell    folJ 


lowed_pne'bY  C.  C.  Allen,  whlcla  treated 
of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Europe! 
It  was  after  11  before  It  was  completed 
but  every  syllable  was  eagerly  heardl 
His  talk  was,  in  effect,  a  completf 
resume  of  the  work  done  and  beihgi 
done  in  educational,  preventive  and  in-l 
dustrial  work  for  the  blind. 

Edward  Van  Cleve,  superintendent, 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  has 
just  completed  his  paper  which  he  will 
read  before  the  National  Educational 
association  when  it  meets  in  Denver, 
next  month.  His  subject  Is  *'The  Out- 
look for  the  Blind  Youth."  Mr.  Van 
'  Cleve  was  a  teacher  for  20  years,  be- 
fore becoming  superintendent  of 
school  here. 


3,   be- 
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TYPE  COMMISSION 
ENU1RE|0  TO  TEK 

-Conyention   of   Workers   for  the 
"^  Blind  Also  Elects  Officers 
#     and  Adjourns. 


Japanese      Delegate      Commends 
I     American  Schools  and  E:x- 
tends  Warm  Greeting. 


The  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  ended  its  convention 
last  night  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  after  a  busy  three-days  session, 
during  which  time  the  discussion  over 
the  two  types,  Braille  and  New  York 
point,   now   in   use   for   reading  by  the, 


blind,  ended  with  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  by  the  convention  for  the 
president  to  appoint  five  additional 
members  to  the  co-nrimittee  of  five, 
which  will  give  each  of  the  two  sys- 
tems an  equal  representation  of  "five,! 
who  will  continue  their  experiments' 
and  report  at  the  next  convention. 

Edward  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  was  re- 
elected president,  and  Charles  F.  FJ 
Campbell,  Boston^  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary. E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  School  for  the  BlindJ 
was  elected  first  vice  president;  Robert, 
G.  Irwin,  Seattle,  second  vice  presi-i 
dent,  and  E.  P.  Morford,  Brooklyn, 
treasurer.  j 

Special    Census    Desired.  , 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  thej 
convention  in  which  congress  was 
asked  to  make  provision  for  a  special 
census  of  the  blind  and  work  pertain- 
ing to  the  blind.  The  resolution  also 
asked  that  a  national  bureau  of  infor- 
mation be  established,  much  on  the 
order  of  the  A^olta  bui'eau  which  serves 
the  deaf.  i 

It  was  decided  to  extend  th*^  length 
of  the  next  convention  to  four  days,| 
instead  of  three  as  heretofore,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  business  which  arose 
at  the  ]ast  meeting.  No  selection  was 
made  of  place  for  the  next  convention, 
but  it  will  be  held  on  the  Eastern 
coast. 

The  closing  session  last  night  wa> 
taken  up  entirely  with  discussion  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  blind  workers 
After  the  discussion  the  convention  ad- 
journed after  goodbyes  had  been  said 
and  "America"  had  been  sung.  Super- 
intendent and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  were 
profusely  thanked  for  their  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates.  Most  of  them 
returned  to  their  homes  last  night.  Six- 
teen took  a  late  train  for  Pittsburg  in 
a  special  car. 

Many   Speakers.  ! 

John  Kaiser  of  the  Ohio  Commission , 
for  the  Blind,  was  among  the  speakers 
yesterday.     Others  were  J.  W.  Lindsav 
of    Montreal,     a     wealthy    blind     piano 
merchant    there;     "William    Sheenan    of! 
Buffalo  and   Mr.   Tomstock  of   Chicago. 
Speakers  at  the  afternoon  se.'ssion  were 
Dr.    George    A.    Hubbell    of    New    York.  1 
Dr.    Louis    Strieker   of    Cincinnati,    and} 
C.  F.  F,  Campbell  of  Boston,  secretary 
and  editor  of  the  "Outlook,"  a  monthly 
magazine    devoted    to    the    interests    of 
the  blind.  , 


J.    B.   Curtis   of   Chicago  and   Miss   C 
:  B.    Levy    of    MiUv     ik-?    were    speakers 
•  In   the   late   a' Vr-       n, 
i      Tadasu  1  .         the  Japanese  del- 

egate, spoke  ...iie.ly  ,-at  the  close  of  the 
i  session  last  night.  He  said:  "Since  1 
I  have  been  in  America  I  have  been 
i  treated  like  a  prince.  Everyone  has 
j  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  especially;  'at 
1  this  convention. 

Thinks  the  Schools  Splendid. 

"The  sights  here  have  -been  so  in- 
structive, and  I  have  found  so  much 
good  in  your  institutions  of  learning 
that  I  would  like  to  report  back  to  my 
country  about  them.  England,  in  my 
mind,  is  superior  to  America  for  indus- 
trial progressiveness.  but  you  Ameri- 
cans certainly  deserve  credit  fgr  your 
splendid  schools. 

"  'Ohio,'  in  our  language  means 
'good  morning,'  but  now  I  can  bid  you 
goodnight  in  our  language" — and  'the 
reporter  did  not  know  how  to  write  if 
— so  it  will  not  be  printed.  .    A 


Bosfow,  .    Ma.SS.,  Jr-cL 
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Committal    Mvenly    Divided    Between 
IV«J^  fFTTO    Syste^is 

Colmnbus,  June  18 — The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  before  ad- 
journment yesterday  was  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  uniform  system  of  type  for  tlie 
blind.  Members  of  fne  committee  havlngr 
the  long-disputed  matter  under  considera- 
tion were  evenly  divided  between  the  New- 
York  and  the  Braille  systems  and  were  In- 
structed to  continue  the  investigation. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  commending  the 
public  schools  which  maintain  instruction 
for  the  blind  pupils.  Some  Eastern  coast 
city  will  be  selected  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association.  The  following-named 
officers  were  elected :  Edward  J.  Nolan, 
Chicago,  president ;  E.  M.  Van  Cleave,  Co- 
lumbus, C,  first  vice  president ;  Robert  G. 
Irwin,  Seattle,  Wash.,  second  vice  presi- 
jident;  F.  H.  Campbell,  Boston,  secretary  ( 
|e.    p.    Morford,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y.,   treasurer 
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e  Matter  Placed  innae  Hand 
of  Ooimnitte  of  Ten^j^.  J. 
Nolan  Chosen  Praident. 


The  dispute  among  the  workers  for 
the  blind  as  to  the  best  system  of 
print  for  ^  the  blind  will  go  on  in  the 
"teBT?tS**??f**a  committee  oif  ten  instead 
five,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  two  years  hence.  The 
association  elected  Edward  J.  Nolan, 
of  Chicago,  president;  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
school,  first  vice  president;  Robert  G. 
Irwin,  iSeattle,  second  vice  president; 
E.  P.  Morford,  of  Brooklyn,  treas- 
urer, and  C.  F.  P.  Campbell,  of 
Boston,    secretary. 

The  place  of  the  next  convention 
wa,s  not  selected,  but  will  be  left  to 
the  executive  committe.  The  eastern 
coast  is  to  be  chosen,  however.  The 
session  will  be  extended  to  four  days 
instead  of  three.  The  association 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  congress 
to  take  a  special  census  of  the  blind. 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
were  thanked  for  their  hospitality, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  late 
Thursday  evening  with  the  slnglng\of, 
"America." 


"^WMf^y^^Mbnv-^on  ot  the  Ami 
can  "Association  of  Workers  for  t 
Biijft4p^held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Eben 
iMorforci,  supBrintenrlent  of  the  Bro( 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Gates  avenue,  presided  at  the  fourth  s 
hion,  which  was  held  on  Wednesd 
evening-. 


JK-e^    West    Vuy-<^uwLi3u     '^^^ial^C 
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i  AVe  can  only  hope  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Asscia- 
Ition  of  workers  for  the  Blind  will 
ibe  blessed  with  the  spirit  of  fra- 
jternity  and  unselfish  benevolence 
for  the  objects  of  their  labors.  It 
jhas  come  to  be  the  writer's  belief 
that  the  organization  will  soon  ex- 
jercise  a  controlling  influence  oyer 
the  prospects  of  the  blind  in  away 
never  dreamed  of  even  by  its  most 
sanguine  promotors  a  few  years 
ago.  It  has  been  broad  enough 
enough,  and  generous  enough  to 
take  the  whole  held,  and  especially 
the  neglected  portions,  into  the 
scope  of  its  efforts,  and  its  recom- 
mendations will  soon  have  the 
authority  of  commands  acquiesced 
in  by  the  intelligent  public,  as  the 
jwisest  and  safest  counsellor  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  not  too  much 
Ito  expect. 


J-\A.  w  e>    X  H- ..    I  ^  Q  q[ . 

I  At  tlfe  me^eting"  of  me  American  As- 
jsociataon  Wl6rl0jrs.^the  Blind  in  Co- 
[li^tfihiilast'week:  Leilie  Oren,  of  Clin- 
fton  Qpuitty,  whose  work  is  equal  to 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  g^ave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  on  the  typewriter,  in 
weaving  and  other  operations,  and 
made  a  short  talk. 


|N[cV^sh\/uUtg^>    Jevwx.,    (\vv\ e-»^ i.  c auw^  , 
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.  F.  SETTLE- 


A  Man  Wha  Has  Accomplishedj 
Some  Wonderful  Achievements. 

(Written  for   The  American  by   C.  W.  Foster.) 

The  assembling  of  the  helpers  of  tie 
blind  at  Columbus,  O.,  recently,  calls  to 
mind  the  fact  that  Glasg-pw,  Ky.,  has,  i 
without  a  doubt,   one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, if  not  the  most  remarkable,  \ 
blind  man  in  the  United  States  in  the| 
person  of  Willie  F.  Settle,  who  attend- 1 
ed   the  convention  as  a  delegate  from 
this    county,    and    whose    self-reliance! 
and    work,    coupled      with    his    efforts,  i 
have  acted  as  an  incentive  to  other  un-  I 
fortunate  blind  and  caused  them  to  be- 
come   independent      bread-winners    in- 
stead of  dependents.  i 

The  mention  of  one  of  the  many  I 
things  accomplished  by  this  wonderful  i 
blind  genius  would  make  the  above  \ 
statement  plausible,  '  but  a  recital  of 
them  will  make  the  statement  over-  i 
whelmingly  convincing. 

Blind    from    early    boyhood,    he    was 
educated  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in  ; 
Louisville.     After  completing  his   edu-  ; 
cation  he  took  up  broom-making,  ahd 
for  several  years  managed  the  business 
fairly    well    until    competition    cut    the  j 
prices   and   there   was   hardly   a  living  ] 
for  him  | 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 1 
tion,"  and  this  is  no  less  true  in  Mr.  ' 
Settle's  case  than  in  many  other,  and 
he  was  forced  to  cast  about  for  soine- 
thing  more  remunerative,  for  work  as 
he  might,  it  did  not  bring  him  a  liVing 
or  pay  rent. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gained 
public  prominence  by  offering  to  build 
him  a  home,  doing  all  the  cabinet  work. 


I  if  the  town  of  Glasgow  would  donate 
a  lot.     The  matter  was  looked  on  as  a 
i  joke  for  a  time,  for  the  idea  of  a  blind 
man  doing  carpenter  work  was  simply 
out  of  the  question.    At  a  public  meet- 
ing, called  for  the  purpose,  Mr,   Settle 
demonstrated  to  a  good-sized  audience 
that   he   was  physically   able  to   carry 
out  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  a  com- 
mittee   was    appointed     and    a    lot    on 
!  Front  street  was  selected.    Today  there 
stands   as  a   monument   to  his   enc.gy 
[and  skill  a  neat  little  three-room  cot- 
j  tage,   which,  on  the  closest  inspection, 
bears  no  trace  of  the  misuse  of  tools  or 
i  misfits,  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  see. 

After  this  feat,  the  people  had  more 
confidence    in    Mr.    Settle's    ^Ijility    to 
"do  things,"  and  consequently  he  was 
given   more   encouragement.     It  might 
i  be  well  to  add  here  that  had  Mr.  Settle 
!  BO  desired  he  might  have  lived  without 
I  an   effort  on  his  part',   as  kind  friends 
j  had  offered  to  take  care  of   him,   but, 
I  fired  with  an  ambition  that  knew  not 
(failure,     he    turned    down  those  offers,' 
[determining  to  make  his  own  living,  if 
i  possible,    and    at    the    same    time     do 
something    that    might    act    as    an    in^ 
centive    to    his    unfortunate    brothers. 
His   success   has   been   far   beyond    the 
most   sanguine  expectation   of   his   ad- 
{ mirers  and  those  who  know  him   best 
1  claim  that  his  career  is  only  started. 
j     Something  like  a  year  ago  he  began 
(the   manufacture    of   mottos,    for    resi- 
!  dences,  schools,  churches  and  business 
]  houses.     These    mottoes    are   made   'by 
I  sawing  strips  of  wood  the  size  of  the 
'  letters    desired,    cutting      and      joining 
I  the  letters  together  and  fastening  them 
ion  a  board.    To  get  a  sufficient  amount 
I  of  these  strips  was  a  problem.    To  saw 
them  by  hand  would  make  the  manu- 
facture of  the  mottoes  unprofitable,  so 
he  conceived  the   idea  of  sawing  them 
at  a  band  saw  at  one  of  the  mills. 

If  the  people  were  astonished  when 
he  agreed  to  build  a  house,  the  pro- 
prietor was  dumbfounded  when  Settle 
asked  permission  to  use  the  band  saw. 
To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  a 
band  saw,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  machinery  used  in  a  planing 
mill,  and  only  the  most  skilled  and 
painstaking  men  are  allowed  to  run 
jthem  Had  Mr.  Settle  requested  the 
manager  of  the  mill  to  saw  his  head 
off,  he  would  not  have  been  more  as- 
jtonished.  However,  after  explaining 
his  methods,  he  was  allowed  a  trial;  all 
his  friends  were  fearful  as  to  what  the 
[result  might  be,  but  thanks  to  his  in« 


W^m.  F.  Settle,  of  Glasgow,  Ky., 
Blind  Man,  Operating  a  Band  Saw, 


stinct  and  his  high  cultured  faculty  of 
touch,  he  did  the  work  successfully, 
which  allowed  him  to  manufacture  hia 
mottoes  and  realize  three  times  as 
much  on  the  same  amount  of  labor  as 
it  required  to  make  brooms.  The  feat 
in  using  the  band  saw  created  a  new 
interest  in  our  blind  friend,  and  his 
friends  will  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing he  undertakes  or  accomplishes 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Settle  has  so  trained  his  sense  of 
hearing  that  he  can  tell  most  any  ar- 
ticle by  sound  when  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Recently  he  underwent  the  test 
of  letting  a  party  drop  a  number  of 
bits,  such  as  are  used  by  carpenters, 
and  so  acute  was  his  hearing  that  he 
invariably  told  the  size  of  the  bit  by 
the  sound.  He  is  unusually  fond  of 
children,  and  has  an  acquaintctnce  of 
from  100  to  200,  whom  he  meets  and 
calls  by  name,  from  hearing  them 
speak,  which  is  another  test  of  his 
wonderful  power  of  memory  and  hear- 
inng 

Mr.  Settle  has  invented  a  machine  to 
\  be  used^by  carpenters  and  expects  to 
!  place  it  on  the  market  at  an  early 
date.  While  the  exact  nature  of  his 
invention  is  known  only  to  himself,  it 
is  destined  to  'become  very  popular,  ac- 
cording to  reports. 

Recently    Mr.     Settle    surprised     his 

'  neighbors   by   climbing   to   the   highest 

point   on   his  roof  and  placing  a  sign. 

To  convince  skeptics  that  he  performed 

this  feat,   he  had  a  photograph  taken 

j  while   standing  erect   on   the  ridgepole 

j  of  the  house 

j      When^asked  why  he  took  such  seem- 
1  ing    unnecessary;-    risks,    he    summed    it 
up  in  one  short  sentence,   "To  encour- 
age   other    blind    people    to    try."      His 
whole  being  seems  centered  on  helping 
afflicted  ones  like  himself,  and  should 
j  any   of   his   inventions   bring  large   re- 
turns,  or  should  he  come  into  posses- 
I  sion    of    a    large    sum    through    other 
I  channels,  it  will  be  used  to  further  the 
j  interest  of  the  blind. 

!      Mr.  Settle  is  possibly  one  of  the  most 
independent   blind   men   in   the   United 
States.     Speaking  of  being  able  to  go 
wherever    he    pleased,    considering    his 
affliction   he   has   traveled   extensively, 
I  and  alWays  alone.     He  can  go  to  any 
place  he   cares    to   and   seldom   if  ever 
gets   botliered,    and   has    only  had   one 
fall   from   a   mistep   in   a   dozen   years. 
He    walks   erect   and   at   a   rapid    gait, 
!  and  it  is  hard  for  a  stranger  to  realize 
I  that   he    is    sightless.     Another    one    of 
:  his     characteristics     is     to     rememtser 
I  names  and  voices.    A  gentleman  relates 
that   he   was   introduced   to   Mr.    Settle 
and   six   years   later  he   was   in   Louis- 
ville, when  Mr.   Settle  heard  his  voice 
i^nd   immiediately     said,     "Wliy,   hello, 


Jordan,  how  are  you?"  At  the  "time  of 
the  introduction  they  were  only  to- 
gether a  few  minutes  and  possibly  less 
than  a  dozen  words  were  passed,  still! 
after  six  years  he  remembered  the 
voice. 

Mr.  Settle  is  a  musician  of  rare  talent 
and  can  repair  most  any  kind  of  an 
instrument.  He  also  has  literary  tal-{ 
ent,  and  has  contributed  to  many  of 
the  leading  journals,  besides  to  local 
papers.  He  is  an  expert  on  a  type- 
writer, and  uses  an  ordinary  Under- 
wood, and  contrary  to  general  belief, 
does  not  use  a  raised  letter  keyboard. 
He  first  began  on  a  typewriter  made 
especially  for  the  blind,  with  the  raised 
letters  on  the  keyboard,  but  he  had  to 
discard  this  because  it  was  too  slow 
for  his  work. 

Many  more  things  of  as  equal  im- 
portance could  be  said  of  this  blind 
genius,  who,  since  he  began  life,  has 
been  a  marvel  to  his  friends,  but 
enough,  we  believe,  has  been  told  to 
amply  substantiatje  the  claims  made  in 
the  beginnlnj  thaf  ^Glasgow  has  the 
most  remarkable  bliad  man  in  the 
United  States. 


1\ 
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Saturday,  September  25,  1909 


Conveivtioiv  of  Workers  for  the  Blii\d' 

The  Ainericai)  Association  ot'Work- 
ers  for  the  Blind  held  a  tliree  days' 
convention  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  this  city  June  1548.  The 
delegates,  150  in  number,  were  all 
entertained  at  the  school.  Miss 
Helen  Keller  was  not  present  as  ex- 
pected, but  sent  a  letter  which  was 
read.  Congratulating  the  associa- 
tion upon  its  work,  she  said : 

"The  achievements  of  the  associa-} 
tion  in  fourteen  years   lead  us  to  ex 
pect  great  results  from  its  efforts  in 
the    future.       Already    unnumbered 


radiations  of  comfort  have  gone  out 
from  your  good  work.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  courage  in  the  magazines 
for  the  blind  which  I  did  not  use  to 
see.  Hundreds  of  blind  persons  who 
a  few  years  ago  knew  nothing  of  their 
own  capacities  are  making  a  brave 
start  00  the  road  to  useful  activity." 

Our  own  Leslie  Oren  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  inspiring  exhibition  of 
his  achievements,  and  made  a  short 
address,  which  was  interpreted  to 
the  audience  by  Superintendent 
Jones.  He  closed  with  this  beauti- 
ful sentiment: 

"I  know  you  have  come  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  I  love 
you  because  you  love  the  blind.  God 
blesses  those  that  help  others.  I 
hope  you  will  be  spared  to  attend 
the  meeting  next  year." 

Reports  were  read  from  associa- 
tions all  over  the  country,  and  even 
from  Japan,  a  delegate  from  that 
country  being  present. 

There  was  a  strong  undercurrent 
of  feeling  that  a  great?  improvement 
IS  to  be  brought  about  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  adult  blind  in  the  near 
future. 


i.A 
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!      t;^1\IFERENCE  OF  BLIND 

National  Association  Meeir^sei^^'^ii 
Month. 

Prepara;tions  are  being-  made  for  the 
meeting-  of  the  National  Association  of 
Klind  Workers,  which  will  be  held  June  20 
to  23  at  the  Overbrook  school  for  the 
blind.  Representatives  from  forty  (blind, 
schools  of  this  country  will  be  present; 
and  it  is  expected  that  several  officers  and 
instructors  of  the  Blind  School  of  London 
will  attend  the   sessions. 

Letters  from  a  number  of  blind  in  this 
city  will  be  read  during-  the  course  of  the 
three-day  conference.  Charles  H.  Sealey, 
of  No.  2033  North  Camac  street,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  measure  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legisliiture  providing 
a  pension  of  $10  per  month  for  each  needy' 
blind  persoh  in  the  State,  will  be  among 
the  spea,kers. 
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PtBERS  OF  BLllflL. 
!  Will  CONVENE  HERE 

Workers  Among  Afflicted  to  Hold 
Four-Day  Convention  at  Over- 
brook  June  20  to  23 


SPEAKING  AND  INSPECTION 


,  The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  from  June 
20  to  2o,  -P.rominent  teachers  from  ail 
parts  of  the  country  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Addresses,  discussions  and  in-*" 
spection  of  work  in  the  Overbrook 
School  will  occupy  most  of  the  time  of 
lil^    delegates._^„.___.___.„___, 


"  rates  >rin   arrive  on  Taesdav 

n.  -:ne   20.    This^vrill  be  kno^n 

as     .  .  -- .  -  cok  Day."  In  the  afternoon  the 

visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ;n- 

srec:    the    scholars    at   wc:  1:^    The    fL*st 

-5"  "^ill  be  held  in  the  evening.  Jo;in 

ider,    president    of    the    Board   of 

I-  rrs    cf    the   Pennsylvania    instiiu- 

uon,    will    deliver    the    address    of    vrel- 

come  and  the  response  ■will  be  made  by 

Edward  J.  Xolan,   of  Chicago,   president 

of  the  association.     Pupils  of  the  school 

will  give  two  scenes  from  Shakespeare's 

•Merchant  of  Venice." 

On  'Wednesday,  June  3,  a  moming^  ses- 
sion of  papers  and  discussions  will  be 
held-  President  Xolan  will  preside.  Un- 
der the  topic  of  "some  recent  experiments 
:n  the  employment  of  the  blind"  Charles 
"vV.  Holmes  will  report  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind:  3Irs. 
E.  J.  Barley,  for  the  Dayton,  O..  Societv 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Blind;  L.iV 
^crir  Delfino,  for  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
n  for  the  Institution  of  the 
.  ames  J.  Do\r,  on  summer  schools 
__.  _r-d  men,  and  John  Thomson,  en 
church   work  for  and  by  the  blind. 

Dr.  Estagg  "VThitin  will  discuss  orison 
labor  and  the  labor  for  the  blind f  Miss 
D.  Fiske  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Cora  Glea-on 
will  speak  on  the  subject,  "Is  there  a 
need  for  expert  sighted  supervision  in 
the  home  industries  of  the  blind?"  .-.nd 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  and  Miss  Eunice 
French  will  discus  sthe  Question,  "Wiiat 
should  be  the  oualifications,  aims  and 
methods  of  the  tome  teacher?'  " 

In  the  afternon  the  recently  opened 
salesroom  and  exchange  of  the  Over- 
brook  School,  the  libraries  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society,  and  the  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind  will  be 
visited  along  with  places  of  historic  in- 
terest In  and  about  the  city. 

Another  meeting  for  papers  and  discus^ 
sion  will  be  held  in  the  evening  when 
E>iward  M.  Van  Clece,  vice  president  of 
the  ass'X^aition.  will  preside.  Among 
these  who  will  speak  are  Samuel  Ely 
Eliot,  of  New  York;  Jacques  Kolon- 
bovsky  of  Russia,  and  'Salter  G.  Holmes, 
of  XcTv  York,  These  will  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  round  table  discusisons. 
On  Thursday,  June  22,  E.  P.  Morf^rd, 
treas\"-er  of  the  association,  will  preside. 
~  will  be  read  by  George  F.  Oiip- 

"arence    E.    Holmes.    Miss   Adeiia 
-  --  Mrs.  Gertrude  Byle,  Miss  Flor- 

ence -^  Stowe  and  Miss  il.  Ada  Turner. 
In  the  afternoon  a  visit  will  be  made  to 
the  Pennsylvania  TTorking  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  "^^omen.  and  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  : 
^Papers  and  ro_ 
Sb  held  again  _ 
the  second  vice  r"  = 
Irwin,  in  the  chair.  Papers  v.ill  be  read 
by  Miss  Lucy  'VTright  and  Dr.  C.  F. 
Frazer,   ef  Xora  Scoiia.     The   final   dis- 


Blind. 
iscussions  will 

evening,    with 
Lt,     Robert    B. 


cussions  will  be  held  on  Friday  roormng" 
when  Superintendent  George  S.  Wilson 
will  preside.  Addresses  will  be  made  by 
Miss  Mary  T^.  Chamberlain,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  and  Miss  Lucy  Gold- 
thwaite,  ft  the  New  York  City  Library. 
There  will  also  be  a  report  from  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  A  business 
session  in  the  afternoon  will  close  the 
[convention.  i 
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Workers  for  the  Blind  to  Meet 

The  annual  conveu'Dlfflf'M  llie  Americar 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  wil 
be  held  at  tlie  Pennsylvania  School  foi 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook  from  June  20  to 
23  inclusive.  The  delegates  will  arrive 
on  Tuesday  morning,  June  20.  This  wil] 
be  kno^vn  as  "Overbrook  Day."  In  the 
afternoon  the  visitors  wdll  have  an  .oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  scholars  at  wor"k, 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  tha 
evening.  On  Wednesday  a  morning  seal 
sion  of  papers  and  discussions  will  M 
held.  £ 
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American  Association  of  Work- 
ers to  Hold  Convention  Next 
Week  at  Overbrook 


Charitable  workers  among  the  blind  in 
this  city  are  enthusip.stic  over  the  comv 
ing  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 


ion  of  vvorkers  for  the  Blmd,  whwsh  will 
be  held  in  Over  brook,  June  20  to  23.  Del- 
egates from  every  school  for  the  blina 
throughout  the  United  States  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  being  present,  and 
it  is  expected  that  1S9  schools  will  be  rep- 
resented. 

■  -Edward  J.  Nolan,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, will  open "  the  convention  v/ith 
an  address  of  v-elcome,  and  the  rest  ot 
the  day  v'ill  be  spent  in  conaucting  tne 
visitors  through  the  Pennsylvania  Institu-^ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  OverorooK,  when  its 
operations  will  be  explained  and  its  plans 
for  the  future  outlined.  Tuesday  evening 
John  Cadwalader,  President  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  institution,  will  de- 
liver a.n  address  of  welcom.e,  which  wil? 
be  followed  by  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
gates   and    a    promenaae    and    dance. 

The  serious  business  of  the  convention 
will  be  undertaken  Wednesday  m-orning, 
when  numerous  add-resses  on  the  work 
now  under  way  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  their  general  advancer««ent,  wil? 
be  delivered.  Am.ong  the  themes  will  be 
that  of  James  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota,  on 
"Sum.mer  Instruction  for  Blind  Men.'v 
and  that  of  John  Thompson,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  on   "Cliurcla  'Work  for  the  Blind." 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  visitors  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  libraries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and  the 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Fvpe  Library  of  Philadelphia,  De- 
partment of  the  Blind  and  to  places  "of 
historical  interest  about  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs. 

One  of  the  most  im.portant  subject  to 
be  discussed  at  the  convention  is  that  of 
providm.g  books  for  the  blind.  Reports  of 
several  --omm.ittees  appointed  to  formulate 
a  '^ertain  size  of  raised  type  and  a  cer- 
tain si-7P  of  volum.es  will  be  read,  and 
there  v,'iii.  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  having  rf^rtain  authors* 
works  tra,nslated  U  v-in  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  past  only  ti-io.se  works  consid-i 
ered  as  standards  have  been  translated, 
and  that  w?iile  this  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial it  has  not  entirely  answered  the  pur-! 
pose,  as  all  classes  Qf  readers  can  not  bej 


[interested,    in    the   sar 
'be  the  object   of  this 


It   will| 

to   havej 

j  books  prepared  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
[readers  in  general,  and  not  those  of  a  cer- 
tain class, 

'  The  convention  will  close  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon with  a  business  session.  It  willj 
(then  be  decided  when  and  where  the  next 
i  convention  will  be  held.  j 

i  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  blindness) 
and  the  conversation  of  eyesight,  printing 
apparatus  and  indoor  games  for  the  blind 
in  the  library  of  the  school  for  the  blind! 
at    Oyer  brook,    during    the    convention.' 
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BLlifi)  WORKERS  TO  ^ 

..^i^^^^wJJOLD  CONVENTION 

The  annual  convention  of  the'  Ameri-^  I 
can  Association  of  Worker*  for  the  Blind; 
will  be  opened  to-morrow  at  the  Penn- j 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
brook.  It  will  last  three  days.  Ad- 
dresses, discussions  and  the  inspection  j 
of  the  work  of  the  blind  pupils  have  I 
been  arranged  by  the  delegates. 

To-morrow  will  be  observed  as  "^Over- 
brook  Day"  by  the  visitors,  who  willj 
arrive  in  the  morning.  The  first  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  evening,  when 
John  Cadwalader,  president  of  the  Board 
Of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  in- 
stitution, will  deliver  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Edward  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  association,  will  re- 
spond. Following  these  addresses  the 
pupils  of  the  school  will  give  two  scenes 
from   "The  Merchant  of   Venice." 

On  Wednesday  addresses  concerning 
the  work  will  be  made  by  President 
Nolan,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Barley,  Liborio  Delfino,  James  J.  Dow 
and  John  Thompson.  Dr.  Estagg  Whitin 
will  discuss  prison  labor  and  labor  for 
the  blind,  and  Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Gleason  will  also  speak.  Other 
addresses,  discussions  and  round  table 
talks  will  complete  the  convention. 
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TEACHERS  OF  BLIND  ARE 
ATTENDlWrrSOmONS  HERE 

Will     Inspect     Work     in    Overbrook 
School  and  Receive  Formal 

Welcome. 

More  than  two  hundred  teachers  of  the 
blind  arrived  In  Philadelphia  today  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the 
four  days'  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to 
be  held  in  Overbrook.  The  conference, 
whicb  onened  this  morning-,  will  continue 
until  Friday,  and  will  be  marked  by  ad- 
dresses, discussions  and  inspection  of  the 
work  in  the  Overbrook  School. 

Today,  which  is  known  as  Overbrook 
Day  by  the  deleg:ates,  wilj[,  be  spent  In 
watching-  the  work  of  the  pupils  at  the 
local  school.  The  first  session  will  be 
held  this  evening-,  when  John  Cadwalader. 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  institution,  will  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  respense  will 
be  made  by  Edward  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  association.  Pupils  of 
the  school  will  give  two  scenes  from 
Shakespeare's   "Merchant  of  Veiiice." 

Tomorrow  morning-  and  evening  ses- 
sions of  papers  and  discussions  will  '  be 
held.  On  Wednesday  the  visitors  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  library  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and  the 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Places  of  historic  interest  in  Philadelphia 
will  also  be  visited.  Thursday  morning 
will  be  devoted  to  discussiory-  and  in  the 
afternoon  .•"a  visit  will  be  ilkde  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women  and  the  Chapin  Memo- 
rial Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
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INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT   WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO    TO    THREE-THIRTY 


GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

BOYS'  SCHOOL 

Grade   I. 

Reading 

Grade 

I.  n. 

Number  Work 

*•       II. 

Reading 
Geography 

Copying 
Reading 

"     m. 

Pencil  writing 

,, 

III. 

Drawing 
Modeling 

"       IV. 

Arithmetic 
Geography 
Form 
Reading 

Drawing 
Reading 
Writing 
Geography 

"      V.  VI. 

Reading  and  making  figures 

on  cushions 
Form  study  exercise 

<  ( 

IV. 

Reading 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Making   bills  in   Braille  and 

i( 

V. 

Reading 

on  typewriters 

Geography 
Arithmetic 

"       VII.  VIII. 

Latin 

" 

VI. 

Reading  from  Shakespere 

Geometry 

" 

VII. 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History 

Typewriting 

Reading 

(( 

VIII. 

Typewriting   illustrating 
business  forms 

Special  Grade 

Aesop's  Fables  with  phonetic 

Special  Grade 

Reading 

spelling 

Writing 

Writing  on  Braille  writer 

Arithmetic 

Part  reading  from  Shakespere 

Language 

Reading  from  Evangeline 

Geography 

Industries 

Caning 

Domestic  Science 

Making  sponge  cake 

Broom-making 

Industries 

Knitting,  crocheting 
Hand  and  machine  sewing 
Reedwork 

Carpet  and  rug  weaving 

Sloyd 

Piano  Tuning 

GLEE 

RECITATION 

VOCAL  SOLO 

RECITATION 

GLEE 

RECITATION 

CHORUS 


George  W.  Chadwick 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

THREE-THIRTY   TO   FOUR 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Seein'  Things  at  Night 

Joseph  McCann 

Prologue,  Pagliacci 

Edward  Henahan 

Little    Miss    Brag 

Birdella  R.  Biehl 

Greetings  to  Spring 

Young     Singers'     Glee     Club 

What  a  Little  Girl    Heard 

Anna  M.  Ochs 
The    Pilgrims 

Selected  Chorus 

GREEN  AND  IN  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

FOUR   TO   FOUR-THIRTY 

Play,    Games,    and    Athletic    Sports 

Inspection  of  School  Gardens 

ON     THE     GIRLS'      GREEN 

FOUR-THIRTY  TO   FIVE-THIRTY 

Spring    Song    and    Aesthetic    Movements 

Swedish  Clap  Dance 

Highland  Fling  Trallen 

Pyramid  Building  Flower  Dance 

SWIMMING  POOL   AND   BOWLING  ALLEY 

Swimming    and    Bowling    (Boys) 

FIVE-THIRTY   TO   SIX 

SUPPER  ON  THE  BOYS'  GREEN 

(For  Delegates  Only) 


Arne 


Field 


Leoncavallo 


Field 


Strauss 


Miller 


ON  THE  BOYS' 


IN  THE  AUDITORIUM 

SEVEN    FORTY-FIVE 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  JOHN  CADWALADER 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    MANAGERS    OF   THE    PENNSYLVANIA    INSTITUTION 
FOR    THE    INSTRUCTION    OF   THE    BLIND 

RESPONSE  BY  EDWARD  J.  NOLAN 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE    AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   WORKERS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

SCENES  FROM  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 

(a)  The  Nogotiation,  Act  I.,  Scene  III. 

(b)  The  Court  Scene,  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

(given    by    SPECIAL    REQUEST) 


RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES 
PROMENADE  CONCERT  AND  DANCE 


THE  .PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER, 


JUNE    21,    1911 

PRIIISKirillN 
TEACHERS  OF  BLIND 


John  Cadwalader  Tells  Dele- 
gates That  They  Excel 
buropean  Instructors 


Two  Hundred  Men  and  Women 
Workers  Meet  in  Convention  at 
Overbrook 


More  than  two  hundred  men  and  women, 
who  are  interested  in  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  and  who  represent  the  fore- 
most institutions  in  this  work  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
yesterday,  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.       , 

In  the  assembly  room  last  night  John- 
Cadwalader,  president  of  the  board  of 
managers,  Avelcomed  the  visiting  delegates 
and  praised  the  work  that  they  are  do- ' 
ing.  He  also  referred  to  the  splendid 
scope  of  instruction  at  the  Overbrook 
school. 

"It  has  been  proven  that  American  in- 
stitutions for  aiding  the  blind  are  the 
i  equal  of  any  similar  schools  in  the 
world,"  said  Mr.  Cadwalader.  "Ameri- 
can teachers  apparently  are  making  better 
progress  than  are  the  European  workers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  foreign  instructors 
have  visited  the  various  schools  in  Amer- 
;  ica  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  to  gain 
[ideas  of  the  methods  we  use  m  imparting 
[knowledge  to  the  pupils." 


UN 


BLIND   STUDENTS   IN   OUTDOOR   EVENTS 

The  top  photograph  shows  the  girl  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  the  May  pole 
dance.  The  younger  boys  are  enjoying  a  spirited  tug-of-war  in  the  middle 
picture,  and  the  high  jumpers  are  pictured  in  the  lower  cut. 


Present   Sbakespeare   Play 

A  feature  of  the  exercises  last  night 
was  the  presentation  of  two  scenes  from 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  by  pupils  of 
the  Overbrook  school.  Appropriately  cos- 
tumed and  with  suitable  stage  settings, 
the  young  Thespians  gave  the  scenes  with 
such  cleverness  that  the  onlokers  liber- 
ally applauded  their  effort«  and  congratu- 
lated their  tutors. 

The  business  sessions  will  ]pegin  thisi 
m6?ning.  Recent  experiments  in  employ-: 
ing  the  bhnd  in  various  occupations  Willi 
be  discussed  by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of^ 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  thei 
Blind;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Barley,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  for  the  Bhnd,  Day- 
ton, 0.;  Liberie  Delfino,  of  the  Pennsyl-I 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of' 
the  Blind;  James  J.  Dew,  of  this  city,; 
who  is  interested  in  the  establishment  oij 
a  summer  school  for  blind  men,  and  John 
Thompson,  of  this  city,  who  seeks  to, 
have  blind  men  become  more  interested 
in  church  work. 
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GREAT  GATHERING 
OF  BLIND  WORKERS 

Largest  Convention  of  the  Kind 

Begins  Its  Sessions  at 

Overbrook. 


FINE    WORK    OF    PUPILS 


Delegates    From    Many    Coun- 
tries   to    Discuss     Subjects 
Vital  to  the  Blind. 


Over  three  hundred  delegates,  most  of 
tliem  blind,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
I  the  country  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  yesterday,  for  the  elev- 
enth biennial  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  convention,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  ever 
held  in  the  world,  will  continue  four 
days,  during  which  every  phase  of  the 
work  of  instructing  the  blind,  embody- 
ing all  the  newest  methods,  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Nearly  one  hundred  institutions,  in- 
cluding several  in  Europe,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  delegates,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  women.  The  oldest  delegate 
is  E.  V.  Armstrong,  of  Tennessee,  who 
I  is  in  his  eightieth  year,  totally  blind, 
:  and  has  been  engaged  longer  than  any 
1  other  person  in  the  country  in  educat- 
^ing  the  blind.  Jacques  Koloubovsky,  of 
j  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  from  a  distance.  He 
is  director  of  the  Empress  Mary  So- 
ciety for  the  Welfare  and  Education  of 
|the  Blind,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  was 
'much  impressed  with  the  equipment  of 
the  institution  at  Overbrook,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
he  will  go  to  London,  where  an  exhibi- 
tion of  training  methods  for  the  blind 
will  be  soon  be  held. 


Of  the  100,000  blind  persons  in  thei 
United  States  but  5000  are  provided  forj 
in  institutions,  and  ojae  of  the  principal  | 
matters  to  be  considered  at  the  conven- 
tion will  be  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the, 
remainder.  For  this  reason  there  are' 
included  among  the  delegates  instruc- 
tors from  the  workshops,  helpers  in  the; 
nurseries  for  the  blind  babies,  libraries  ^ 
-and  old  people's  homes.  -y^^ 

Exhibitions  by  Pupils.  | 

An  inspection  of  the  establishment  at ' 
Overbrook,  including  exercises  and' 
drills  by  the  children,  occupied  most  pf 
the  day,  which  was  designated  as  I 
"Overbrook  Day.''  Games  and  athletic; 
sports  were  held  on  the  boys'  green  by; 
the  78  pupils  of  the  boys'  department, 
while  fancy  dances  and  drills  were  exe-' 
cuted  by  the  girls.  A  feature  which 
attracted  much  attention  was  the  re- 
cently-installed school  garden  in  which  j 
the  boys  acquitted  themselves  with] 
great  satisfaction.  In  the  evening  aui 
informal  luncheon  was  served  on  one'; 
of  the  lawns  surrounding  the  buildings,  I 
when  the  delegates  were  introduced  to| 
each  other.  ] 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the 
:  assembly  hall  in  the  evening,  when  an 
address    of   welcome   was    dehvered    by 
John      Cadwalader,      president     of   the 
i  Board   of  JNIanagers   of   the  institution, 
i  Mr.    Cadwalader    reviewed    the    history 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  work 
of   educating  the  blind,   covering   a   pe- 
riod of  eighty  years,  and  outlined  plans 
being   made    throughout   the   world    for 
further  development  of  the  work.     He 
called    attention    to    the    proposed    Na- 
tional Library  for  the  Blind,  the  move- 
ment   for    the    establishment    of    which  1 
was  inaugurated  by  Miss  Etta  J.  Grif-I 
fin,    of    the    Library    of    Congress,    at ! 
Washington,  and  urged  the  co-operation  \ 
of   the   delegates   for   its    early   realiza- ' 
tion.      Mr.    Cadwalader    also    made    a  I 
plea  for  the  endowment  of  the  various 
institutions  for  the  blind. 

Edward  J.  Nolan,  president  of  the 
association,  responded  briefly,  speaking 
of  the  objects  of  the  association.  He^ 
described  its  rapid  growth  since  its- 
organization,  six  years  ago,  from  aj 
small  gathering  to  the  largest  associa-' 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Pupils ' 
of  the  school  then  gate  two  scenes  from 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  a  very 
creditable  manner.  i 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion will  begin  this  morning,  when  re- 
ports on  the  general  subject,  "Some  Re- 
cent Experiments  in  the  Employment  of 
the  Blind,"  will  be  made  by  Charles 
W.  Holmes,  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bar- 
ney,   of    the    Dayton.    O.,    Association 


for  the  Blind;  Liborio  Delfino,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  James  J. 
Dow,  of  the  Minnesota  Summer  School 
I  for  Blind  Men.  ''What  Should  be  the 
;  Qualifications,  Aims  and  Methods  of 
the  Home  Teacher?"  will  be  discussed 
by  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Miss  Eunice  French,  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  Dr.  E.  Staggwhitin,  of 
New  York,  will  make  an  address  on 
"Prison  Labor  and  the  Labor  of  the 
Mind."  This  afternoon  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  for  the  Blind  and  the 
[blind  department  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  The  principal  points 
of  interest  about  the  city  will  also  be 
I  visited.  The  session  this  evening  will 
ibe  presided  over  by  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent Robert  B.  Irwin,  of  Ohio. 
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SIGHTED  DIRECTION 
NEEDED  FOR  BLIND 


Workers  Among  Afflicted,  in  Con- 
vention Here,  Discuss  Means  of 
Perfecting  Labor  of  Sightless 


MUST  COMPETE  WITH  BEST 


That  the  home  industries  of  the  blind 
cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  with- 
out the  supervision  of  a  sighted  person 
was  emphatically  shown  to-day  at  the 
first  business  session  of  the  eleventh  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which 
opened  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook.  The  Asso- 
ciation which  convened  yesterday  for  a 
four-day  session  includes  more  than  300 
jdeleg-ateg  from  100  various  institutions 
I  for  the  blind  throtighout  the  country. 


in  all'*of*T!ieTeporTsr wiilch •  were^sulT- 
mitted  to-day,  the  object  of  the  -work- 
ers as  outlined  Is  never  to  help  the  blind 
by  any  assistance  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  charitable,  but  to  enable  them 
to  attain  independence  for  themselves. 
Moreover  the  work  turned  out  by  the 
.blind  craftsnaen,  in  their  various  work- 
shops, is  not  advocated  for  sal6  merely 
because  it  is  the  work  of  the  sightless 
and  by  such  a  purchase  the  buyer  aids 
a  worthy  cause,  but  rather  because  in 
itself  it  is  equal  if  not  better  than  the 
products    of   sighted   workers. 

There  is  much  ob\'1ous  pride  on  the 
part .  of  all  the  delegates  in  this  matter, 
and  on  every,  side,  the  teachers  urged 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  work  in 
order  that  eventually  the  blind  may  be 
regarded  as  efficient  as  those  who  see. 

In  order  that  bad  color  combinations 
may  be  avoided;  that  better  form  may 
be  attained,  and  that  all  the  mistakes 
common  to  the  sightless  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  their  products,  it  was  urged 
by  many  of  the  most  experienced  teach- 
ers among  the  blind  people  that  expert 
sighted  supervision  be  obtained  for  the 
home  workers. 

This  was  most  eloquently  borne  out  by 
a  display  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Campbell, 
who  showed  the  comparison  between 
work  done  by  the  blind  craftsmen  with 
supervision  and  those  who  had  worked 
without  it.  Mrs.  Cora  Gleason,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Miss  D.  Fiske  Rogers,  of 
New  York,  both  stated  that  the  results 
in   their  work   emphasized  this  necessity. 

A  Round  Table  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed showed  the  opinion  to  be  unani- 
mous for  both  the  artistic  and  mercantile  } 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from ! 
it.  Other  papers  were  read  by  Miss  Lydia  j 
Y.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Miss ! 
Eunice  French,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  I 
"Qualities,  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  > 
Home  Teacher." 

i  A  number  of  recent  innovations  and  ex- 
periments made  v/ith  the  blind  workers 
were  embodied  in  the  reports  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
read  by  Charles  J.  Holmes;  by  the  Day- 
ton Associaton  for  the  Blind,  read  by  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Barney,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  read  by  Liborio  Delfino. 

In  addition  to  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  piano  tuning,  i-ug  weaving,  raffia 
and  basket  work,  which  now  form  the 
chief  money  making  Industries  for  the 
blind,  glazing,  clay  modeling  and  brass 
work  have  been  introduced  with  great 
success. 

All  during  the  meeting  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  demonstrated  toward  any; 
statement  that  tended  to  put  the  bUnd  in 
position  of  independence,  and  frequently! 
the  speakers  were  interrupted  by  bursts 
of  applause. 


"TCIs  aEernoSn  visifs  were  maae  toH^^ 
library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing- Society,  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  the  blind  department  of  the 
Free  Library  of  the  city.  Th^  principal 
■points  of  interest  in  and  iabout  the  city 
will  also  be  visited  by  a  number  of  the 
delegates. 

The  session  this  evening  will  be  presided 
over  by  Second  "Vice-President  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  of  Ohio.  The  work  of  the  blind 
in  Russia  will  be  described  by  Jacques 
Koluobovsky,  director  of  the  Empress 
Mary  Society  for  Promoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  in  Russia.  An  illustrated 
lecture  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
conserving  the  sight  and  showing  how 
defective  vision  is  almost  as  great  an 
evil  as  blindness  itself  will  be  give  nby 
Samuel  Ely  Eliot,  of  New  York. 
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I     WORK  OF  BLlllff 

Expert    Instructors    Declare    Per- 
sons  of  Good    Vision    Should 
I     Supervise  Output  of  Institutions 


'   According  to  the   foremost  instructors] 
for   the    blind   in   this    country   who    are ' 
I  attending    the    sessions    of    the    eleventhi 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of   Workers   for   the   Blind,   now 
ibeing  held  in  this  city,  the  afflicted  can 
!do  better  work  when  their  handiwork  is 
supervised  by  a  person  with  good  vision. 
This  idea  was  broached  in  several  ad- 
dresses and  was  discussed  vigorously  by 
imore  than  a  score  of  the  delegates.    By 
i  having   an   instructor   with    perfect    eye- 
sight the  speakers  pointed  out  that  bet- 
ter work  could  be  done  and  that  better 
prices  would  be  received  for  the  product., 
At  the  night  session,  held  in  tne  audi- 
torium  of   the   Pennsylvania   Institution 
for  the  Blind,   where  the  convention   is 
being  held,  Jacques  Koloubovsky,  of  Rus- 
jsia,   a  noted   instructor  of  the  blind  in 
that  country,   lectured  on   conditions  in 
the  Czar's  land.     He  said  the  percentage 
of   defective   eyesight   was   high,   due   to 
trachoma  and  smallpox.      J 
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URGE   INDUSTRY   FOR   Bim 

Delegates    Discuss   Methods   to    Help 


Delegates  attending  the  eleventh  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  yesterday 
heard  various  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  sightless  and  to 
aid  their   development  to   usefulness. 

The  convention,  meeting  in  Overbrook, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  heard  Dr.  E.  Staggwhittin.  of  New 
York,  at  the  morning  session,  advocate 
that  prison  broom-making  should  be  left 
to   blind  persons. 

That  home  work  by  blind  persons  be 
supervised  by  one  who  can  see,  in  order 
that-  bad  color  combinations  be  a^^oided, 
was  urged  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Campbell, 
who  displayed  side  by  side  specimens  of 
work  dene  with  and  without  supervision. 
Miss  Cora  Gleason  and  Miss  D.  Fiske 
Rogers,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  such  superMsion. 

In   the    afternoon    delegates    visited    the 
Pennsylvania    Home      Teaching      Society, 
Free  C'ii'culating  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
the    blind    department    of    the    Free    Li 
brary  of  Philadelphia. 
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CLiRWORKDOlEBr- 
THE  BLIND  EKHIBITEO 


Convention      Displays      Samples 
From;     Thirty 

States 


:a   trachoma   warning 


Expe 


k 


rt  From.  Russia  Tells  of  the 
Many  Afflicted  in  That 
Country 


Remarkable  charts  showing  the  work 
accomplished  throug-hout  the  country, 
both  for  and  by  the  blind,  were  placed  on 
exhibition  yesterday  morning  before  the 
American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  session  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Overbrook.  Vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  thirty  states  rep- 
reisented  at  '  the  convention  contributed 
charts,  statistics  and  samples  of  work, 
making-  the  display  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  ever  held  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Massachusetts  got  a  place  of  honor  at 
the  e  Jiibition.  T'le  v/ork  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts comm'  jion  for  the  blind  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  organizations  to  recognize 
and  fight  the  frightful  and  needless  hor- 
ror of  opthalmia  neonatorium  and  won, 
the  famous  Massachusetts  law  requiring 
all  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  infants  to  be 
reported  within  six  hours  to  the  board 
of  health,  which  is  required  by  the  same 
law  to  act  at  once. 

Charts  of  the  commission's  comprehen- 
;sive  system  of  organized  opportunities 
'  for  the  physically  Jiandicapped  were 
{shown,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  display 
of   work   done    by   the   blind,   to   whom   it 


has  opened  unusual  opportunities  in  the  ' 
industrial  world.  Among-  the  sajnples 
were  beautifully  designed  and  woven 
rugs,  carpets  a,nd  hangings,  and  fine  ex- 
amples of  bookbinding,  wireworfting  and 
a  score  of- other  trades. 

Warning   Ag-ainst   Trachoma 

Warning  against  the  dread  trachoma 
"was  given  in  a  graphic  fashion  by  the  j 
Kew  York  blind  commission.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  large  towel,  such  as  is  commonly 
furnished  and  used  in  public  stations  and 
waiting  rooms,  with  the  warning  at- 
tached that  25  per  cent  of  all  blindness, 
comes  from  sore  eyes,  and  the  public 
towel   is  a   prolific  source  of  contagion. 

The  same  commission  made  a  plea  for 
a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  by  showing  the 
pistols,  skyrockets,  cartridges,  etc.,  that 
have  made  July  4  the  "dependence"  day 
for  hundreds  of  persons. 

Among  "unusual"  occupations  for  the 
blind  shown  by  various  states  were  pic- 
tures of  blind  barbers,  farmers,  poultry 
raisers,  toymakers  and  expert  telephone 
and  telegraph  operators. 

As  a  part  of  its  preventive  work,  the 
Kew  York  commission  showed  modern 
devices  to  protect  workers  from  blind- 
ness, including  safety  electric  switches 
and  shields  to  protect  the  eyes  from  in- 
tense glare  or  flying  particles. 

Among  the  most  pathetic  pictures  were 
those  sent  by  the  Boston  Nursery  for; 
Blind  Babies,  where  infants  of  2  and. 3 
^ears,  blind  because  of  ignorant  neglect 
at  birth,  are  taught  liow  to  play. 
Tells  of  the  Blind  in  Russia 

At  night  the  great  Russian  authority 
on  this  subject,  Jacques  Koloubovsky, 
delivered    an    address. 

Mr.  Koloubovsky,  who  is  a  director  of 
the  Princess  Maris  Alexandrovian  So- 
ciety tor  Promoting  the  Welfare  Of  ihor 
Blind  in  Russia,  was  sent  by  his  govern- 
ment to  learn  the  latest  and  best  methods 
Df  attacking  the  problem  of  th.3.  blind. 
Russia  contains  proportionately  a  larger 
number  of  sightless  persons  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

247,900  Blind   Folk  in   Russia 

"According  to  the  last  universal  census 
'aken  in  Russia  in  1897,"  eaid  Mr.  Kolou-| 
bovsky,  "there  were  247,900  blind  persons] 
In  the  empire,  making  the  proportion  of  I 
L9.7  to  every  10,000.  This  is  only  the! 
greneral  proportion.  In  some  places,  the 
percentage  is  much  higher." 

The  general  cause  of  this  excessive 
condition  of  blindness,  Mr.  Koloubovsky  j 
assigned  to  the  low  level  of  popular  d>3,- 1 
i^elopment  and  instruction,  which  pre- J 
tludes  knowledge  of  even  the  simplest 
sanitary    rules. 

An  interesting  paper  on  summer  schools 
for  blind  men  was  read  by  James  J.  j 
Daw,  of  Minneapolis,   the  founder  of  the 


successful  system  which  has '  started 
many  hopelessly  blind  men  on  the  high 
road    to    independence. 

A  report  read  by  Liborio  Delflnio,  super- 
jlntendent,  showed  that  in  less  than  six 
1  months  more  than  $1720,  including  ord-ers 
[or  hammock-making-,  pian'o-tuing,  etc., 
iiad  been  received  at  the  salesroom  ar^d 
sxchange  for  th-e  blind,  at  Thirteentl 
[sLnd  L/Ocust  streets. 
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WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  Session  at  Overbrobk,  Pa. — Massachu- 
I  setts  Gets  Honor  Place  in  Exhibition — 
I  Towels  Spread  Trachoma — Russian  Au- 
j    thority  Tells  of  247,900  Blind  in  Russia 


Philadelphia,  June  23 — Remarkable 
charts  showing  the  work  accomplished 
throughout  the  country,  both  for  and 
by  the  blind,  w'ere  placed  on  exhibition 
before  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  session  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Overbrook.  Virtually  every  one  of  the 
thirty  States  represented  at  the  con- 
vention contributed  charts,  statistics 
and  samples  of  work,  making  the  dis- 
play one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive ever  held  in  this  section  of 
the    country. 

Massachusetts  got  a  place  of  honor  at. 
the  exhibition.  The  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  organizations  to  recog- 
nize and  fight  the  frightful  and  need- 
less horror  of  opthalmia  neonatorium 
and  won,  the  famous  Massachusetts  law 
requiring  all  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  in- 
fants to  be  reported  within  six  hours  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  required 
by   the   same   law  to    act   at   once. 

Charts  of  the  commission's  comprehen- 
sive system  of  organized  opportunities  for 
the  physically  handicapped  were  shown,  as 
well  as  a  remarkable  display  of  work  done 
by  the  blind,  to  whom  it  has  opened  unusu- 
al opportunities  in  the  industrial  world. 
Among  the  samples  were  oeautifully  de- 
signed and  woven  rugs,  carpets  and  hang- 


ings,    and    fine    examples    of    bookbinding,  I 
wireworking   and   a   score   of  other  trades.  \ 

T^^'arning    against    the     dread     trachoma 
was    given    In    a    graphic    fashion    by    the 
New  York  Blind  Commission.     It  was  sim-  \ 
ply    a    largo    towel,    such    as    is    commonly  i 
furnished   and   used   in  public  stations   and 
waiting  rooms,   with  the  warning  attached 
that   twenty-five   per   cent   of  all   blindness 
comes  fr©m  sore  eyes,  and  the  public  towel  I 
is  a  prolific  source  of  contagion.     The  same 
commission    made    a    plea    for    a    safe    and 
sane   Fourth   by    showing   the   pistols,    sky- 
rockets,   cartridges,    etc.,    that    have    made  i 
.Tuly    4    the     "dependence"     day    for    hun- 
dreds   of    people. 

Among    "unusual"     occupations    for    the 
blind    shown    bj^    various    States    were    pic- 
tures   of    blind    barbers,    farmers,    poultry 
raisers,     toymakers    and    expert    telephone 
and   telegraph  operators.     As  a  part  of  its 
preventive    work,    the   New   York    commis- 
sion   showed    modern    devices    to     protect  j 
workers    from    blindness,    including    safety] 
electric    switches    and    shields    to    protect  i 
the  eyes  from  intense  glare  of  flying  par- 
ticles.    Among   the   most   pathetic    pictures 
were  those  sent  by  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind    Babies,    where    infants    of    two    and 
three     j^ears,     blind     because     of    ignorant 
neglect  at  birth,  are  taught  how  to  play. 

At  nignt  the  great  Russian  authority  on 
this  subject,  Jacques  Koloubovsky,  deliv- 
ered an  s.ddress.  Mr.  Koloubovsky,  who 
is  -a  director  of  the  Princess  Marie  Alex- 
androvian  Society  for  Prornoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  in  Russia,  was  sent  by 
his  Government  to  learn  the  latest  and 
best  methods  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
the  blind.  Russia  contains  proportionately 
a  larger  number  of  sightless  persons  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"According  to  the  last  universal  census 
taken  in  Russia  in  1897,"  said  Mr.  Kolou- 
bovsky, "there  were  247,900  blind  person.^ 
in  the  empire,  making  the  proportion  of 
10.7  to  every  10,000.  This  is  only  the 
general  proportion.  In  some  places  the 
percentage  is  much  higher."  The  general 
cause  of  this  excessive  condition  of  blind- 
ness, Mr.  Koloubovsky  "assigned  to  thxj 
low  level  of  popular  development  and  in- 
struction, which  precludes  knowledge  of 
even   the  simplest  sanitary   rules. 

An  intoresting  paper  on  summer  schools 
for  blind  men  was  read  by  James  J.  Daw 
of  Minneapolis,  the  founder  of  the  success- 
ful system  which  has  started  many  hope- 
lessly blind  men  on  the  high  road  to  in- 
dependence. A  report  read  by  Liborio  Del- 
finio,  superintendent,  showed  that  in  less 
than  six  months  more  than  ."^1720,  includia.g- 
orders  for  hammock-making,  piano-tuning, 
etc.,  had  been  received  at  the  salesroom 
and  exchange  for  the  blind,  at  Thirteenth 
and   Locust  streets. 


'""Tli'e  ""opening-  session  was     attetided.     Dy 

more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  some 
o-f  them  totally  and  some  partially  blind. 
It  was  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  society.  The  opening  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  "Some  Recent  Experiments  In  the 
Employment  of  the  Blind." 


r  K  u  LgLdle^tja.K,uaL. ,   ra,.,lnAbl\/0  Tie.dLq!^< 
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BLIND  aiRLS  CAN   BE  COOKS 

Pa:peFfTtead  at  American  Ass'n  Ses- 
sion Suggest  Housekeeping  Play. 

Blind  girls  can  be  taught  to  be  efflcierit, 
cooks  as  well  as  their  more  fortunate  sis- 
ters who  have  not  lost  their  sight  accord- 
ing to  declarations  in  two  of  the  papers 
read  yesterday  before  the  third  session  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insititute 
for  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 

Sightless  girls  can,  as  experience  has 
shown,  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  of  Iowa,  as- 
serted in  her  paper,  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  trained  to  b© 
,  more  helpful  in  the  home.  She  suggested 
Uhat  i  model    cottages    be    erected    on    the 


girls  permitted  to  pTaj-  at  housekeeping 
with  efficient  super\^sion.  Wlien  thl^  has 
been  done,  fiie  reader  said,  another  ave- 
nue for  enabling  the  sightless  girl  to  sup- 
port herself  will  be  opened. 
The    same    subject    was    discussed    in    a 

.paper  written   by   Mn:.   Gertrude  Pyle,   ot 

'the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  read  by  Miss  Margaret  Logan. 
Mrs.  Pyle  cited  incidents  when  early 
training  jn  domestic  science  was  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  blind. 

Other  papers  were  read  by  George  F. 
Oliphant,  of  Georgia;  Clarence  E.  Holmes, 
of  ]S^hlgan,  who  considered  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  for  pupil*  who  evince 
no  ability  to  follow  successfully  a  hig'her 
educational  or  musical  career,  and  at 
what  age  the  training  should  begin. 

.  Miss  Florence  E.  Stowe,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Miss  Ada  M.  Turner,  read  pa- 
Sers  on  "'How  Can  Our  Schools  Contribute! 
lore  to  the  Success  of  Our  Pupils] 
Through  Improvement  in  Their  Personal! 
Appearance,  Manner  and  Deportment."        ; 

'  In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  visited, 
the  Exchange  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti-.; 
tute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  anC 
historical  points  of  the  city.  The  ses- 
sion in  the  evening  was  devoted  to  th( 
discussion  of  the  church  and  social  sidj 
of  the  blind  teacher's  work.  Dr.  F.. 
Fraser,  of  Nova  Scotia,  read  the  rep^^Toj 
the  Halifax  school. 


r  k.oLa.cie.l^Vvv.a^  >T^a^..  T^yg^^s. 
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LIND  GIRLS  APT  IN 
_iSJBLT  OF  HOUSEKEEPING 

The  ability  and  success  of  blind  girls, 
I  assuming  household  duties  werej 
town  in  a  paper  by  Miss  Adelia.  M.  i 
oyt,  of  Iowa,  at  yesterday's  session  aP 
le  American  Association  of  Yv^orkerSi 
for  the  Blind,  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for   the  Blind,   at  Overbrook. 

Miss   Hoyt   suggested  that   model    cot- 
tages be  erected,   where  the  girls   could  i 
be  systematically  trained  in  the  various  I 
arts  of  home  life. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Pyle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  paper  of  the  same  character,-  told 
of  her  own  personal  experiences  in 
teaching   blind    girls   domestic   science. 

George  F.  Oliphant,  of  Georgia,  in  on 
address,  urged  that  industrial  work! 
should  be  taught  to  every  blind  man 
and  woman. 

In  the  evening,  church  and  social  v/ork 
for  the  blind  were  discussed  by  John 
Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Wright,  of  Massachusetts.  A  pa- 
per was  read  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  which  he  told  of  meth- 
ods used  at  the  Halifax  school  for  the 
blind.  After  the  address-  there  was 
general  round  table  discussion  on  vit'c 
problems  confronting  the  leaders 
work  for  the  blind. 


,s    ti 
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OfficerB-CAected   and    Plans  for  Uni- 
form Alphabet  Considered. 

With  the  election  of  officers  the 
eleventh  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for! 
the  Blind  conchiderj  its  labors  yesterdaj;; 
afternoon.  The  ofllcers  elected  were: 
president,  Eben  P.  Morford.  Brooklyn;! 
first  vice  president,  Olin  H.  Burritt,, 
Philadelphia;  second  vice  president, 
John  B.  Curtis,  Chicago;  secretary, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Pittsbutg; 
treasurer,  William  C.  Sherlock,  Balti- 
more. 


President   E.    J.    Nolan,    of    Chicago, 
I  presided  at  the   afternoon   session  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  the 
I  plan   of  Dr.   F.   Park   Lewis,   president 
of    the    American    Association    for    the 
i  Conservation  of  Vision,  setting  apart  a 
,  day  each  year  to  be  called  Conservation 
of  Vision  Day,  to  be  observed  in  a  way 
!  which    will    bring    the    subject    to    the 
attention  of  the  people  throughout  the 
I  country;  commending  the  work  of  the 
j  National    Committee   on   Prison   Labor, 
j  and  requesting  the  Governor's   Confer- 
ence,   at    its    next    annual    meeting,    to 
1  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
prisons  throughout  the  country  in  rela- 
tion   to    the    competition    between    pro- 
ducts of  prison  labor  and   that  of  the 
dependent  blind.     Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  subjects  of  the  employment  of  the 
j  blind    with    sighted    workers,    the    spe- 
!  cial  training  of  field  workers  and  pro- 
I vision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  and 
'homeless  and  unprotected  blind  women. 
\     Letters  of  greeting  were  sent  to   Str 
Francis     Campbell,    principal     of     the 
I  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
!  Music    for    the    Blind    in    London,    and 
C.    M.    Collingswood,    secretary    of   the 
International  Conference  on  the  Blind, 
which  will  be  held  in  Exeter,  England, 
jUext    month. 

At  the  morning  session  the  report  of 
{the    Uniform    Type    Committee,    which 
I  has  been  engaged  in  investigating  the 
{matter  of  revising  the  characters  of  the 
[blind  alphabet  and  adopting  a  universal 
system,  was  received.     In  pursuing  its 
investigations   the  committee's   greatest 
task  was  in  deciding  between  the  Eng- 
lish Braille  or  perpendicular  system,  as 
used  in  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston, 
i  and  the  New  York  Point  or  horizontal 
i  system,   as   used  in  the   School   for  the 
;  Blind,    at    Batavia,    N.    Y.      Pupils    of 
i  both  institutions  who  were  transferred 
I  for  the  purpose  found  that  the  Braille 
or   vertical   system   was   the   easiest  to 
learn  and  most  convenient  for  use.  The 
committee    reported,    however,    that    it 
would    be    necessary    to    continue    the 
investigations   and    asked    that    a   fund 
of  tjjovoO  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 

C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
j  announced  that  he  would  contribute 
I  $1000  toward  the  fund  on  condition  that 
[the  whole  amount  be  raised,  whereupon 
ja  subscription  was  started  which  re- 
I  suited  in  the  pledging  in  a  few  min- 
lutes  of  $1800  more,  thus  assuring  the 
'success  of  the  project.  The  committee 
was  reappointed  and  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  immediately  in 
order  that  the  endless  confusion  result- 
ling  from  the  use  of  different  systems 
ibe    done    away    with    and    a    uniform. 


The  time  and  place  for  the  next  co]*] 
vention  were  left  to  the  discretionjir  j 
the  Elxecutive  Board.  ^^    j 


ESTABLISHED   1836. 
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THE    CARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

No  movement  is  more  significant  of 
tlie  intelligent  Jiumanitarianism  of  the 
present  age  than  the  widespread  cam- 
paign for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  investigation  and  scientific 
remedy  of  the  causes  of  the  affliction, 
as  well  as  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  blind. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Vision  has  been  formed 
to  correlate  the  activities  of  the  various 
societies  already  in  existence  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  the  scope 
of  its  activities  Is  to  Include  the  study 
and  the  consequent  remedy  of  all 
causes  of  impaired  vision.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  present  about 
100,000  blind  persons  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  majority  of  Instances 
the  greatest  of  sensual  misfortunes  was 
preventable.  It  Is  said  that  one-fourth 
of  all  cases  of  blindness  are  due  to  in- 
fectious diseases,  whose  nature  and 
control  are  understood.  Thousands  of 
school  children  suffer  unnecessarily 
from  the  virulent  infection  of  trachoma. 
Hundreds  of  infants  are  deprived  of 
their  eyesjght  sppn  after  birth  by! 
ophthalmia — their  number  is  estimated! 
at  more  than  10,000  In  this  country 
alone.  Countless  accidents  resulting  In 
blindness  occur  as  the  deplorable  re- 
sult of  carelessness  or  ignorance.  In 
many  cases  the  inadequate  lighting  of 
flhopfi  or  workrooms  is  responsible.  "Efn-| 
ciency  engineers"  have  computed— and! 
the   figures   seem   reasonable— that   the! 


direct  and  indirect  loss  to  employers' 
from  bad  lig'hting  amounts  to  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

The  association  lays  stress  more  on 
the  study  of  first  causes  than  on  the 
problem  of  ultimate  remedies.  It  is 
working  not  so  much  to  save  that  which 
is  already  nearly  lost,  as  to  minimize, 
if  not  entirely  forestall,  th.e  loss.  Its 
I  campaign  is  positive  and  constructive, 
and  it  has  a  useful  purpose  and  will 
perform  a  great  and  valuable  service  if 
the  designs  of  its  founders  and  pro^ 
I  meters  are  realized. 

A  different  but  related  line  of  humane 
labor  is  illustrated  by  the  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  At  its  ses- 
sion last  week  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution' at  Overbrook  it  raised  a  fund 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
its  Uniform  Type  Committee  and 
standardize  the  various  and  confusing 
iSyste'ms  of  typography  for  the  blind,' 
I  that  the  reading  matter  provided  forv 
their  digital  perusal  may  be  available 
for  as  many  blind  persons  as  possible,; 
instead  of  merely  for  those  who  under-' 
i  stand  but  one  of  the  several  methods  in 
use. 

Such  activities  as  those  of  these  asso- 
ciations and  others  having  a  similar 
purpose  furnish  additional  proof  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  a  rational  and 
practical  samaritanism  that  compre- 
Aiends  In  its  broad  sympathies  the  un-^ 
fortunate  and  afflicted  without  respect 
[of  persons,  of  race  or  creed. 


l/L-tuca^,  W-evo  '^o^^^  ,    i-r^sS 
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CONVENTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.      * 


John    C.    Fowler    of    Lowville,    Chosen 
Treasurer  of   National   Committee. 

Jojin  C.  Fowler  of  the  firm  of  Fowler 
Brothers  of  Lowville,  has  recently  return- 
ed from  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended 
a  remarkable  convention  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  blind.  There  are  60,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  cannot 
see  and  efforts  are  constantly  being  riiade 
for  the  improverherit  of 'their  condition. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Lowville  Journal  and 
Republican,  Mr.  Fowler  writes  about  the 
convention,  telling  of  the  various  kinds 
of  work  perfarmed  by  the  blind.  The- 
particular  business  which  called  him  toj 
the  convention  was  to  attend  the  meet-1 
ings  of  what  is  called  the  uniform  typej 
committee.  This  committee,  is  com-| 
posed  of  10  blind  persons,  representingi 
the  whole  United  States,  whose  object! 
is  to  decide  the  best  method  of  printing 
books  for  the  blind.  There  are  now  two) 
rival  systems,  so  that  a  blind  person  has 
to  learn  two  alphabets.  It  is  as  if  the  Low- 
ville Journal  was  printed  with  one  alpha- 
bet and  •  the  Utica  Press  with  another. 
Some  letters  in  one  set  are  just  like| 
other  letters  in  the  other  set,  so  that  the 
blind  person  has  to  keep  in  mind  which| 
alphabet  he  is  using.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  raise  money  to  get  a  uni-| 
form  system.  Of  this  committee  Mrj 
Fowler  had  the  honor  to  be  choseii 
treasurer  and  more  than  $1,500  wa^ 
raised  at  the  convention.  Any  one  de, 
siring  to  help  the  committee  along  it\ 
its  work  may  communicate  with  Mrj 
Fowler. 


THE  SURVEY 

WEEK  OF  JULY  15,  1911 


OVERBROOK  CONVENTION  OF 
WORKERS    FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  eleventh  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  June  20- 
2-^,  was  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  by  this  association.  It  was 
attended  by  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  schools  for  the  blind,  representatives 
of  organizations  and  institutions,  includ- 
ing workshops,  industrial  homes,  and  li- 
braries for  the  blind  in  many  states.  The 
association  welcomed  M.  Jaques  Kolou- 
bovsky,  director  of  the  Empress  Mary 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  in  Russia.  It  had  hoped  to 
entertain  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell 
of  the  Royal  College  for  the  Blind  of 
England,  but  this  was  impossible  because 
of  the  International  Conference  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  at  Exeter,  England. 

Several  interesting  features  marked 
the  convention.  Overbrook  Day  was 
celebrated  on  the  first  day  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school  remained  for  it 
though  their  vacation  had  begun.  This 
made  it  possible  for  visitors  to  see  the 
entire  school  in  operation.  Workers  for 
the  blind  have  seldom  had  on  their  pro- 
grams the  names  of  social  workers  out- 
side of  the  particular  sphere  of  work 
for  the  blind,  but  this  convention  was  an 
exception.  E.  Stagg  Whitin  contributed 
a  paper  on  Prison  Labor  and  the  Labor 
1  of  the  Blind,  pointing  out  that  the  cheap 
routine  labor  in  prisons  is  devoted  fre- 
quently to  the  production  of  staples  which 
the  blind  also  make  and  that,  consequent- 
ly the  workers  for  the  blind  should  not 
be  unaware  of  the  competition  thus  in- 
i  volved.  Samuel  E.  Eliot  spoke  on  the 
I  Conservation  of  Vision.    He  showed  that 


the  exclusiveness  which  workers  for  the 
bhnd  are  still  forced  into  because  of  the 
traditional  semi-isolation  which  clings  to 
the  group  of  the  blind — despite  the  large- 
ly successful  efforts  to  dissipate  it — 
might  well  be  lessened  by  a  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  blind  and  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  movement  for  con- 
servation of  vision.  He  contended  that 
this  is  true  because  the  movement  in- 
volves cooperation  with  many  of  the 
great  organized  forces  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  ]\Iedical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  other  health  and  social  movements. 
Thus  an  avenue  will  naturally  be  thrown 
open  through  which  workers  for  the 
blind  will  be  led  out  into  the  open  arena 
of  civic  and  public  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  important  sessions, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  future  work 
for  the  blind,  was  that  in  which  the  report 
of  the  uniform  type  committee  was  dis- 
cussed. The  association  endorsed  the 
work  of  its  committee  in  no  uncertain 
terms  by  subscribing  then  and  there  $i,- 
800  with  which  to  pursue  its  researches. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  form  an  ideal  place 
for  a  convention  and  the  rare  June 
weather  and  the  generous  hospitality  of 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Burritt  con- 
tributed to  make  the  occasion  delightful. 

E.  P.  ^Morford,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  president  and  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  of  Pittsburgh,  secretary  for 
the  ensuing  term.  The  next  meeting- 
place  is  yet  to  be  selected.  St.  Louis 
and  Illinois  are  possible  candidates. 


Po-irtlaL,v\.dL  >  |V\ 


ai^uv\«^,     rr-ess 
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MAY  GOME  HER 


Invitation    to    be    Extended 
American  Association  of  Blind. 


SESSION  WOULD  BE  IN  1915 


Millard  W.  Baldwin  to  Attend 
Session  Next  Week, 


If  sufficient  pressure  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  convention,  there  is 
a  very  strong-  probability  that  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  may  hold  its  next  session,  in 
1915,  in  Portland.  Millard  W.  Baldwin, 
director  of  the  Maine  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  left  Portland  Friday  evening  for 
Jacksonville,  111.,  where  the  association 
is  to  meet  next  week  and  he  took  with 
him  an  invitation  from  the  Maine  Fra- 
ternal Association  for  the  Blind  to  meet 
in  Portland  in  1915.  This  invitation  was 
incorporated  in  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Maine  body. 

While  the  organization  has  given  a 
partial  pledge  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  there  is  an  even 
chance  that  th:s  might  be  changed  and 
Portland  be  selected.  Should  the  aeso- 
ciation  decide  to  come  here  two  years 
from  now,  the  meetings  would  b«  held 
in  the  Peaks  Island  house  where  the 
delegates  would  also  stay.  The  session 
would  take  place  in  June,  just  previous 
to  the  opening  of  that  hotel  for  the 
eummer 


The  A.  A.  W.  B.  is  a  particularly- 
strong  organiEation  and  has  done  an 
immense  amount  of  good  for  the  blind 
of  the  country.  At  the  convention  two 
years  ago,  there  were  350  delegates  in 
attendance  while  this  year  it  is  thought 
there  will  be  fully  500.  The  convention 
in  1915  will  see  an  even  larger  number 
of  people  present.  Not  only  has  the  in- 
vitation been  endorsed  by  the  Maine 
Fraternal  Association  for  the  Blind,  but 
other  organizations  and  many  influen- 
tial citizens  have  shown  an  interest  in 
the  matter  and  will  do  what^they  can 
to  entertain  the  visitors  should  they 
come  to  Portland.  This  citv  has  been 
known  as  the  "convention  city"  and  it 
is  particularly  anxious  to  havfe  this  in- 
fluential organization  come  here  be- 
cause of  the  work  being  done  for  the 
blind  in  iMaine. 

At  the  invitation  of  Eben  R.  Morford 
president  of  the  association  and  direct- 
or of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
iMr.  Baldwin  will  be  a  member  of  the 
party  that  will  have  a  special  car  to 
Jacksonville  from  New  York.  Others  in 
the  party  will  be  workers  from  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  They  will  leave 
New  York  Sunday  morning. 

The  convention  in  Jacksonville  will 
be  in  session  June  24,  25,  26  and27.  On 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
have  charge  of  the  round  table  discus- 
sion: "Some  of  the  problems  of  work- 
shops and  industrial  homes."  The  topics 
to    be   discussed    under   this   head    are: 

(a)  Wages,  bonus  systems,  etc. 

(b)  Boarding  of  the  workmen. 

(c)  Methods  of  promoting  content- 
ment among   the   workmen. 

The  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
is  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
Ohio.  He  is  the  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  the  head  of  the  Normal  col- 
lege for  the  blind  in  London,  who  is 
himself    a    blind    man. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  maga- 
zines in  the  country,  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,"  is  published  by  the 
A.  A.  W.  B  ,  in  collaboration  with  thei 
Massachusetts  association.  It  takes  up| 
the  work  being  done  for  the  blind  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
been  made  a  m.tmber  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  this  publication  to  keep 
it  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Maine. 


JaucK^So-w>yvLLo  .   XtU-  JoAJUTrv\,a^U  . 


Discuss  THEMES  WHICH 

INTEREST  THE  BLIND 

f 

THIRTY-ONE  STATES  REPRE- 
SENTED AT  OONVENTION  IN 
SESSION  HERE. 


Said  to  be  Most  Representative  Gath- 
ering of  Blind  Ever  Held — Educa- 
tional Proiblems  of  Both  Young 
and  Adult  Blind  Are  Considered 
— Resolutions  Propose  Uniform 
System  of  Type. 


The   most   reipresentatiye    conven- 
tiO'ii  of  th'oise  interested  in  the  blind, 
ever   hield   in   the   United  iStates,   be- 
gan its  secoDd  day  at  9:3^0  Wedne>s- 
'day.    Other  isuich  mieetings  have  loeen 
larger  in  point  of  numbers  attending 
I  but  the  thirty-one  state  schiciolis  and 
Qiver   one   hundred   organizations     in 
jiall,   concerned  with  the  blind  which 
iiare    reipresented,    give    the   J'ackision- 
iville   conventioin    the   disitinction      of 
ibeing       the       most       representative. 
Twienty- seven  heads  of  state  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  are  present.     The 
.delegatels    enTiolled    to    date    num^ber 
206. 

Qiuesitions  of  ieducation  oif  the  new-, 
ly  blinded  adult  and  of  relief  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  blind  occupied  the 
morning?  sessiiom.  iFurther  discus- 
sion of  educatiomial'  problems  and  the 
preliminairy  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  adoption  of  a  unifoTm  system 
oif  type  for  the  blind  took  uip  the 
afternoon  and  early  evening.  At  9 
o'clock,  laf ter  an  intermission  of  five 
minutes,  during  which  "America" 
wias  sung,  a  discussion  was  held, 
open  for  lall,  on  the  problem  of  the 
intermiarriiage  of  the  blind. 


At  the  morning-  session  the 
first  matter  introduced  for  discus- 
sion was  "How  can  the  newly  blind 
adult  be  best  fitted  to  minimize  his 
handicap  and  hold  his  place  in  the 
community."  The  following  was 
among  the  suggestions  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  their  relatives 
and  friends: 

Suggestions  to  Those  AVho  See. 

I.  Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  ipos- 
sible,  as  if  they  could  see. 

1'.  iDon't  remind  them  that  they 
are  blind. 

3.  iDon't  (shout  at  them.  The 
loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  loss  cif  hearing. 

4.  Eton't  discuss  blind  peoples'  in- 
firmities before  them.  (Apply  the 
Golden  (Rule.) 

5.  Omit   the   topic   of      blindness 
from   your   conversation     with      the 
blind.     'Do  not  enumerate  the   feats 
of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  | 
you  may  havie  known  when  talking' 
with  a  blind  iperson. 

6.  Blindness  dees  not  affect  the 
mental  faculties,  although  the  dis- 
ease which  causes  blindness  often  af- 
fects the  mental  and  iphysical  capa- 
'bilities.  The  adult  blind,  especially, 
should  be  shown  which  limitations 
are  due  to  blindness  and  which  to  : 
the  diseases  causing  blindness. 

7.  Don't  kill  the  blind  with  kind- 
ness. (Mistaken  kindness  often 
does  mare  harm  ithan  good.) 

8.  Don't  wait  on  the  blind  too 
much.  Sometimes  blind  adults  are 
clothed  ias  if  they  were  c'hildren  by 
their  relatives. 

Example:  One  able-bodied  man 
was  still  in  bed  waiting  for  his  moth- 
er to  come  and  clothe  him  when  a 
visitor  called. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make 
their  own  toilet. 

10.  Mien  who  smoke  should  be 
•shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off 
their  clothes. 

II.  'Let  the  blind  person  do  as 
much  as  ipossible  about  the  house. 

Example:  Mothers  sometimes  olj- 
joct  to  a  daughter  or  a  daughter  ob- 
jects tc  a  mothier  helping  when  wash- 
ing the  dishes  for  fear  that  some- 
thing will  be  broken.  It  is  probable 
that  fewer  dishes  are  broken  by 
blind  housekeepers  than  by  tho^se 
w^hoi  see. 


I  12.  Assign.  S'omie  special  duty 
about  the  house  for  th».  Iilind  to  per- 
f arm  and  then  rely  on  tJiem  to  do  it. 

13.  'Doors  should  be  left  open  or 
shut,  never  half  open.  3Mever  leave 
buckets,  brooms  or  ott^^r  'articles  in 
halls,  oin  stairs  or  in  ipiathways. 

14.  If  a  .blind  pe-rson  does  not  do 
I  a  thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to 
i  co'rreet    the    mistake.      You.  do    not 

Stave  time  by  saying,  "Oh,  it  is  quick- 
er for  me  to  do  it  myself."     If  you 
I  show  the  blind  person  how   to  do  a 
htMn^,  even  t'hoiugh  it  takes  some  at- 
I  tention  at  ifirst,  the  future  will  repay 
your  efforts. 

I  115.  IBe  frank  with  the  blind. 
1  They  have  to  depend  for  certain 
[  things  upon  the  sight  of  those  with 
!  irtiom  they  live.  Be  as  truthful  a§ 
la  mirroir — it  is,  the  kindest  way  in 
the  long  run. 

16.  Don't  ignore  the  'presence  of 
a  blind  iperson. 

17.  Be  as  courteouis  to  a  blind 
person  as  toi  one  who  sees.  When  in- 
troducing people,  introduce  the  blind 
person  in  accordance  with  social  re- 
iquirements. 

18.  Do  not  grasp  a  blind  'person's 
I  hand  and  lexpect  him  immediately  to 
: mention  your  name.  His  thoughts 
may  be  far  away  and  you  demand  of 
him  instantly  to  riiake  up  his  mind 
who  you  are,  while  yoai  have  the  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  the  persons 
you  are  about  to  meet  long  before 
you  greet  them.     In  speaking  to     a 

I  blind  iperson  in  the  ^presence  otf  oth- 
jers  always  address  him  by  name,  so 
I  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  whom 
you  are  spieakinig-. 

1.  Upon  meeting  a  blind  person, 
address  him  at  once;  yon  s'hould 
Itakie  the  initiative  in  salutations. 
The  facial  expression  to  the  sighted 
tells  w^hat  the  voice  alone  reveals  to 
the  blind. 

2  0.  Teach  a  blind  person  how  toi 
meet  ipeoiple. 

Example:  Give  a  blind  man  a 
signal  so  that  bei  can  take  his  hat 
off  at  the  proper  time. 

21.    Encourage  them  to  go  to  the 
front  door  to  receive  callers. 
In  General. 

•i.  Don't  exhalt  or  condemn  the 
blind  as  a  w<hole  because  you  are  ac- 


qnainted  with  soirne  particular  blind 
individual.  Give  every  blind  <i>erson 
ail  oijxportunity  to  prove  his  ability. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
blind  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  an  early  training  in  a  school  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  of  adults  who 
lost   their   sight  after   school   age. 

2.  For  help  in  securing  materials 
for  home  instruction  in  reading,  de- 
vices for  amusements  (cards,  dom- 
inoes, etc.),  the  addresses  of  success- 
ful blind  men  and  women  in  our 
locality,  wno  can  igive  useful  advice 
and  by  their  examiple  inspiration,  ap- 
ply to  your  state  school,  state  com- 
mission or  sc'ciety  for   the  blind.      ' 

3.  Books  for  the  blind,  printed 
in  raised  characters,  can  be  secured 
from  many  libraries  and  are  sent 
through   the    mails   without   postage. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
printed  in  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille,  will  be  sent  free 
'of  expense,  to  any  blind  person  in 
America,  upon  application  to  the 
editor,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  250  West 
5  4th   St.,   New   York   Citj',   N.    Y. 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind,  a 
quarterly  record  of  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  sightlSiSs  (published  iu 
ink  print),  gives  constant  informa- 
tion about  work  for  the  blind.  Price, 
$1.00  a  year  to  tne  sighted  and  50 
cents  to  the  blind.  'Sample  copies 
will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to 
the  editor,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
911  Franklin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
(Suggestions  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  application  to  your 
-state  school  for  the  blind.) 

In  course  of  preparation.  A 
ipamiphlet  giving  the  address,  pur- 
pose, requirements  for  admission, 
'name  cf  superintendent,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  work  of  every  institu- 
tion and  organization  for  the  blind 
in  America  is  being  compiled.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Out- 
look For  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Aldridge  of  Joliet  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  number  of  point- 
ed remarks  on  the  importance  of' 
teaching  the  blind  self  help.  George' 
R.  Bellows  of  Baltimore  epoke  on 
the  need  of  cheerfulness  amonr 
those  who  are  sightless.        He     s? 


'  and  that  he  has  learned  to  wear 
wrong  side  out.     W.  C.  Sherlock  a 
of  Baltimore   told   of   the   ignoran 
usually  displayed  by  those  who  wi.^ 
'  to  help  the  blind,  illustrating  his  r 
!  marks  by  a  number    of    appropria 
I  anecdotes.      Mrs.   W.    I.   Scandlin   t 
New  York  followed  with  further  d'n 
cussion  on   the  subject  of  the  newl 
blinded,  in  which  she  compared  th 
man  who  has  just  lost  his  sight  tt 
I  an    electric   battery    which    has    jus' 
j  been  disconnected.     The  thing  to  dr 
I  she   said,    is   to   connect  the   batter 
land  again  make  life   useful.        Mi^ 
I  Roberta  Griffith     of  Michigan  spok 
jfor  a  few  moments  urging  the  blin 
to  be  mutually  helpful  to  the  seein 
by    endeavoring    to    exchange    wor 
for  which   they   are  fitted   for   serA 
ices    which    the    seeing    are    able 
render   them. 

The  association  was  now  ad 
journed  for  fifteen  minutes.  Tw 
hundred  delegates  went  to  th 
front  of  the  building  for  a  pictu.' 
which  was  taken  by  means  of 
rotary  camera. 
The  Question  of  Pecimiary  Reliel 

After    the    intermission    a    specif 
committee  report  was  heard  on  t 
subject,  "iGranting     that     pecunie 
relief    is    necessary    for    fcdnre    bU 
people,   how  may.  this   need   be  be 
met?"      The    committee    which    wa 
appointed      at     the     convention     ^t 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  consisted     of     Lucy 
White,  chairman;    O.  H.  Burritt  and 
Charles     Comstock.      Most     of      the 
work    of    preparation    was    done    by 
the  "chairman    and    the    report    was 
read  by  Mr.  Burritt. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the 
report  were  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  experiences  from  work  done  in 
Massachusetts  although  the  writer 
acknowledged  that  she  did  not  in  all 
cases  consider  these  conclusions 
final.  It  is  her  opinion  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  help  the  blind  in  their  homes 
than  to  attempt  to  gather  them  into 
an  institution.  The  discussed  num- 
erous examples  of  blind  people  who 
have  been  committed  to  alms  houses 
and  the  advantages  of  giving  them 
some  occupation  which  would  afford 
them  renumeration. 

At  12:30  the  association  ad- 
journed until  2:45  in  the  afternoon. 


Blind  and  Seeing  Children. 

At  the  at'ternoon  session  a  change 
was  made  in  the  program  and  dis- 
cussion intended  for  Thursday  even- 
mg  was  begun.  A  paper  prepared 
by  Miss  Janet  K.  Paterson,  super- 
visor of  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark  was  read  by  Mr. 
Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell.  The  theme  was 
"Elements  of  strength  and  weakness 
in  educating  blind  children  in 
schools  for  the  seeing  and  in  schools 
for  the  bl  nd.  In  conclusion  the 
speaker  said: 

"The      residential      school       takes 
from    parents    practically    the   whole 
matter   of  training     and      educating 
their   children.      Although   boys   and 
girls  may  be  very  adaptable     t^  the 
routine  of  school  life,  yet  they  may 
not  fit  themselves  into  the  activities 
of  their  own  homes.     Petty  domestic 
economies,  pleasures,     and     childish 
quarrels,  though  important  material 
in      developing     flexibility     of     dis- 
position,    are     not     common  experi- 
ences for  children     of     institutions. 
Residential   schools   furnish    a  mode 
of   life   beyond    the    means    of    mos> 
parents    and    different    from   that   t 
which     the     children     return.       Ir 
stitutional      training,      then,      leave 
children  under  this  the  necessity 
conquering  their  home  environmei 

"If  we  combine  the  strong  poi? 
Of  the  public  school  with  the  stvf 
points  of  the  institution     we     s' 
have  a  model  school  for   the  bli 
The     great     advantage     which 
public   school   method      would 
tribute  would  be  the  aPPreciatio 
contemporaneous  life  and     the 
portunity   to   share  in   ii.        Th 
vantages     offered  by  the     instit 
would     be     specific     training 
special   lines   adapted      to      th 
dividual. 

"The  training  which  will  g- 
1y  produce  useful  self-resi 
citizens  with  power  to  knc 
world  of  their  own  generation 
courage  to  trust  their  own  p 
with  spirit  to  direct  their  ow 
is  the  education  of  the  blinc 
will  ultimately  prevail." 


M 


Uniform  Type  Report. 

After    Mir.    Gamipbiell    bad   .finishl 
j-reaidinig    Mins.    Paterson's    paiper      on, 
'  the  quieis'tion  of  educ£^.tin,g  the   blind 
and    seeing   chilidren  In      the      same 
sichocils,    the    deliega,te!s  adjoiirned   to 
the  cbaipel  of  thie  school  ito  .hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  on   uniform, 
type.      The    report    which    was    em- 
bodied in   a  booklet  of  comaiderable 
size  wds  not  read  in  full.     The  sali- 
ent poinits  of   the  work  oif  the  com- 
miittee  ihad  'been  embodied  in   a  set 
of  neicomimieindattions  by  the  chairman 
CiharLes   W.    Holmes.      They    formed 
thie  basis  for  di,scussion.     Bef'oire  the 
temipioirary  adjournment  at  5:30   the 
iquestion  of  thie  meeting  place  for  the 
'conviention   in   19^5    was     disicussed. 
Invitations    weire   given    by   fc;ur   su- 
per! n  ten  dieimt's,  Newell  Perry  of  lOali- 
fornia,    who    suggested    the      advan- 
tages  of   holding   the   convention   in 
San  'Firan,cisco  ithe  year  of    the     ex- 
ipiosition;   Millard   Bialdwin  of  Maine, 
W.  I.  iSandlin  of  Niew  YoTik  and  J.  H. 
Hinemon   of  Arkansas.      The   astsem- 
bily  adjourned  temipoirarily    at    5:30' 
and    grouiped    thiem selves    again    foir 
the  pictuire  which  it  ihad  been  found 
necessary  to  take  again.    Supiper  was 
iserved  at   6    o'clock   in    the     dininig 
room  of  thie  institution. 

The    afternoon    meeting    and    dis- 
cussion of  the  retport  of  the  uniform 
type  '0;m;miittee    was      continued      at 
7:45.      A   number  of    the   dielegates, 
j.botli  sujperintendents  and  blind  men 
paf  noitie,  tspoke  on  the  issues  involved 
iamd  the  ^points  to  -be  discuissed  iF'ri- 
day  morning,  when  the  report  comes 
up  for  adopitiion   or  rejection. 
'      This  committee  includes: 

Charles  W.  IHolmes,  chair- 
man; George  M.  'Carmody,  Elwyn  H, 
'Fowler,  Miss  Minnie  Hiiks,  IMiss  OL. 
Pearl  Howard,  iRobert  B.  ilrwin,  H. 
Randolph  iLatimer,  Edward  J.  No- 
lan, Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  and  -Miss 
Georgia   D.    Trader. 

Their  report  ia  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  which  were 
jl^iven   due  consideration. 
1^  Recomniendations 

^^Your  committee,  in  ipursuance  of 
the  instructions  received  iby  it  from 
the  association,   has  found   from   its 


experimentation    tTiat    each    of      the) 
several  piinctographic  systems  now  in  j 
use  is  seriouisly  defective,  ,and  there-  i 
fore    your   committee    does   not    feel  I 
justified  in  recommending  the  adop- 1 
tion   of  any   of  them   as     a     whole.] 
Asm  the  ^British  Braille,  the  Amer- 
ican Braille,  and  theNew  York  pioint 
systems,  eacli  in  its  oW:n  peculiar  way 
ipresent  distinct     lad vantages,      your 
committee  feels  bound  to  emibody  as^ 
many  of  the  advahfage)3  and  exclude 
as  mahy  of  the  defects  of  each  sys- 
tem  as  vpQBsitbl©. 

Therefore,  in  'view  of  the  results  of 
the  investiigations  of  your  commit- 
.tee,  and  the  conclusions  inevitable 
drawn  therefrom. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  we  recom- 
mend to  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  'Blind: 

1.  That  the  asisociation  adoipt,  for 
itself  officially  and  individually,  and 
take  all  measures  to  secure  the 
adoption  by  'publishing  houses,  edu- | 
cational  institutions,  libraries,  etc., 
■for  the  blind,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  of: 

(a)  The  British  Braille  alphabet 
and  the  American  Braille  capital  pre- 
fix, with  such  modifications,  if  any 
as  shall  ibe  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  your  committee,  and  that 
the  develoipment  of  the  complete  sys- 
tem be  in  harmony  with'  the  iprinci- 
'ple.3  of  three  level,  variable-'base  and 
frequency  of  recurrence,  the  system 
to  be  known  as  the  Standard  Dot 
System. 

(b).     That  the  dimensions  of  the 
characters    in    this   system    shall   ex- 
ceed a  minimum  of  eighty  thousanths 
of  an  inch  from  center  to  center  of  i 
dots,  both  vertically  and  horizontal-  I 

ly.  ,      I 

2.      That    experiments    a,nd    tests 
shall  be  made  in  diacritical,  mueical ! 
mathematical  and  other  scientific  no- ' 
tations,   including   third    anh   fourth 
base  characters,  and  in  scale  of  type, 
and  that  the  ultimate  results  of  such 
investigations   shaH  ibe   inconpiorated  i 
as  a   part  of  the  Standard  Dot  ;»ys- 
tem,   this  work  to  ibe  conducted  un- 
der   the    direction    of   the      Uniformj 
Type  Committee. 

.3.  That  the  iUniform  Type  Com- 
TAittee  be  continued  with  a  member- 
ship of  seven,  and  instructed  to  carry 


'Sn'"T^'°'°worF  as  outlliiea'  in  tnis  .  re- 

T.5ort. 

4.  That  a  fund  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  be  raised  and  glaced  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commi^ttee  for  use 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,     and 

Ithat  a  committee  of  the  association 
be  appointed  to  raise  this  amount. 

5.  That  your  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  publish,  from  time  to 
time,  prior  to  the  next  convention, 
its  findings  and  recommendations. 

Intermarriage  of  the  Blind. 

After  the  recommendations  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  a  ishort  inter- 
mission taken  during,  which  the  dele- 
gates aroee  and  sang  "America,"  a 
general  discussion  was  held  on  the 
question  "How  can  we  emphasize  the 
serious  and  economic  prc^blems  invol- 
ved in  the  intermarriage  of  the 
blind ^"  The  chairman  was  John  'F. 
■Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land iSchool  for  the  Blind. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
"blind  man  be  allowed  to  marry  a 
iblind  woman"  was  the  ipijSHion  taken 
'by  'G.  W.  Clark  of  Chicago,  the  'firet 
speaker  who  characterized  the  ques- 
tion  as  a  one-sided  one. 

Among  the  other  ^points  (brought 
out  by  the  succeeding  speakers  were 
that  blind  men  and  their  marriage 
problems  should  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  th*e  individual  and  not  con- 
sidering the  blind  man  as  oipiposed  to 
the  seeing;  that  marriage  ibetween 
fblind  men  and  women  should  be 
considered  only  when  ladequate 
meanis  of  support  were  forthcomintg 
and  when  there  was  no  trace  of  con- 
stitutional 'blindness  in  the  iblood  of 
either  party;  that  the  obligations  of 
the  individual  in  this  question  should 
be  emphasized  rather  than  his  rights. 
!<Much  interest  was  aroused  on  the 
discussion  as  to  the  exipediency  of 
the  bolding  of  socials  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  The  question  was  iput 
to~  a  vote  of  the  iblind  fpresent  of 
which  '27  voted  against  such  a  prac- 
tice and  .19  voted  fn  favor  of  the 
socials.  The  o'pinion  of  the  general 
j  discussion  was  again  the  holding  of 
such  socials. 

The  convention   was  adjourned   at 

la  iate  liour  to  meet  this  morning  at. 

9:30.  J 


P'v^'^lcLcLe.l|^Lu^,  Pdo.,  "Reco-r-fJL- 
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DOUUU^ 

Philadelphia   Well  Represented 

at  the  National  Convention 

of  the  A.  A.  W.  B 


IN     PROFESSIONAL     RANKS 


Achievements  Support  Declara- 
tion That  Recognition  Alone 
is  Desired. 


r^ZTlHE    Pliila 


'liiladelphia  members  who 
have  just  returned  from  the 
national  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  the 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
Jacksonville,  Ilk,  June  24  to 
27,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  industrial 
progress  made  by  the  blind.  In  this 
city,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  excelled 
as  orqranijiits.  pianists,  elocutionists,  vo- 
calists, masseurs  and  salesmen,  and  in 
such  handicrafts  as  chair  caning,  rug 
woavin;::.  piano  tuning,  basket  and 
broom  making,  crocheting  and  sewing. 
It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  pay  a 
visit  to  their  salesroom  and  exchange  at 
No.  204  South  Thirteenth  street,  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  filled  with  finely-made  pieces 
of  handicraft  of  every  description. 
*     *     * 

This  salesroom  is  kept  up  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  no 
fee  or  comniission  is  charged  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  rooms  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  work;  but  what  is  greatly 
needed  is  ji  more  general  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  excellence  of  the  beautiful  and 
useful  articles  they  make.  These  are  to  be 
had  at  very  reasonable  prices,  too,  and' 
one  can.  therefore,  well  afrree  with  Mr. 
Liborio  Delfino  (field  officer  at  the  ex- 
change) when  he  asserts  that  all  the  blind 
want  is  work  and  a  demand  for  their' 
products.  Mr.  Delfino  is  totally  blind,  yet 
one  marvels  at  his  efficiency,  as  he  goes 
to  the  cases  and  picks  one  article  after 
another,  describing  its  merits. 
_„_ ♦     *     » 


1 


"These  carpet-beaters  are  very  reason- 
able," he  says,  holding  one  up  and  nam- 
ing a  yery  modest  price.  "See  how  well 
they  are  made?"  They  are,  indeed,  and 
also  are  the  beautiful  flower  vase  holders 
for  porches  and  for  interiors,  the  flower 
and  other  baskets  (both  in  raffia  work  and 
willow),  the  whisks,  brooms,  mops,  ham- 
mocks, woven  rugs,  tatting:,  candle  and 
{  lamp  shades  (some  of  the  latter  are  fine 
I  examples  of  the  fashionable  woven  willow 
shades),  crocheting  and  machine  and  hand- 
made sewing.  No  praise  is  too  high  to  be- 
stow upon  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  blind  and  sold  here  at  such  modest 
prices. 

*     *     * 

There  is  a  room  devoted  to  those  who 
I  do  chair  caning,  but  most  prefer  to  dp  this 
work  at  home,  as  it  saves  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  majority  of  the  blind 
are  self-supporting,  or  have  families  to 
support.  The  writer  saw  a  porch  chair 
beautifully  recaned  (seat  and  back)  In 
^at  white  pith,  that  suggests  endless 
economy  In  having  such  chairs  repaired. 

Blind  girls  do  so  many  beautiful  things 
In  raffia  and  other  fancy  work  and  sell 
them    through    this    exchange.     They    also 

fro  out  playing  for  dances  or  for  an  even- 
ng's  entertainment.  There  Is  so  much  to 
tell  and  so  little  space  to  tell  it  In  that 
you  should  take  advantage  of  the  sugges- 
tion and  visit  the  exchange  yourself. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET. 


THE   AMERICAjS     ASSOCIATION    OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


This  orsranization  had  a  very 
interesting"  and  .profitable  meet-j 
ing"  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  last  June. 
One  of  the  encouraging  features  | 
of  the  meeting  was  the  increased  I 
interest  shown  by  the  educators,  I 
no  less  than  27  school  sup^rint- 1 
endents  being  present.  | 

Teaching  the  blind  and  working  i 
for  them  are  so  closely  allied  that 
there  should  be  the  greatest  har- 
mony and  co-operation  between  | 
the  two  vocations,  and  it  is  grati- ! 
f ying  to  see  them  drawing  to- 
g-ether, j 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  I 
the  report  of  the  uniform  typej 
committee  which  has  been  testing  | 
the  three  different  dot  systems  f or 
the  blind  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  commitee  had  made  a 
preliminary  report  just  before  the 
meeting,  which  set  out  their  man-| 
ner  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  I 
advantages  of  the  different  types 
and  the  results  of  the  tests. 

This  report  showed  so  much! 
fairness,  honest  effort  and  unpre- 
judiced research  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  quite  a  number  of  | 
the  superintendents  signed  a  paper  j 


pledg-ing  themselves  to  use  their 
influence  to  secure  the  adoption  hj 
their  schools  of  whatsoever  type 
should  be  recommended  in 
the  final  report.  Such  action 
[shows  a  great  step  towards  the 
{ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type,  because  the  only  way  that 
it  can  be  brought  about  is  through 
the  schools  and  the  support  of 
school  superintendents.  The  final 
report  of  the  committee  favored 
the  British  or  European  braile 
system,  but  asked  for  more  time 
'  and  more  money  to  complete  their 
work  and  to  reach  a  conclusion. 
jit  was  most  unfortunate  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  get  subscrip- 
tions at  the  meeting  since  the 
committee  asks  for  $10,000.00 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  raise 
this  sum  in  "  cold  blood"  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  gathering 
of  earnest  workers  has  cooled. 
However,  we  hope  that  the  readers 
of  the  Tablet  and  workers  for 
the  blind  everywhere  will  stand 
ready  to  respond  when  called  upon 
for  this  cause,  for  no  one  thing  can 
contribute  far  more  to  the  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  the  blind 
than  the  adoption  and  uniform 
system  of  printing  and  we  believe 
it's  coming;  so  give  it  a  lift  if  you 
are  called  upon. 

While  the  type  question  waS' 
one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance it  was  by  no  means  the 
I  only  topic  of  interest  under  con- 
isideration.     Almost  every  occupa- 


tion  in  which  blind  people  take  part 
came  in  for  discussion.  A  very 
interesting-  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  commission 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  his  commission 
had  sold  over  $10,000.00  worth  of 
goods  madfe  by  blind  people.  His 
account  of  the  methods  used  to 
accomplish  such  a  splendid 
result  was  most  interesting 
a  li  d  inspiring  and  offered 
many  helpful  suggestio  ns 
to  those  who  are  struggling  to  help 
the  blind  and  find  that  it  consists 
of  two  separate  problems, — first, 
teaching  them  to  make  useful  ar- 
ticles, and  second,  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  them.  We  sincerely  hope 
to  be  able  to  organize  some  such 
philanthropy  as  this  in  West  Vir- 
ginia before  long. 

The  discussions  of  trades  as 
taught  in  our  schools  by  the  heads 
of  various  work  shops  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  work  shop  man- 
agers, the  real  workers,  do  not 
think  much  of  the  training  given 
in  most  of  our  schools  as  not  being 
sufficiently  thorough.  This  is  a 
feature  of  our  school  work  which 
can  and  ought  to  be  corrected 
without  delay.  k.c.m. 


iVj^-ruL  ^.  1^  ru- . 


HE[PFORB[li 
TO  BE  DISCUSSED 

I 

Workers  for  the  Sightless  Will 
,    /BbM  Convention  Here 

^^"    This  Month.      . 


SESSION  TO  BE  BUSY  ONE 


Many   Important  Topics   on   the   Pro- 
gram— President  Wilson  to  Re- 
ceive Delegates. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  America  a  conference  de- 
voted exclusively  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  those  concerned  with  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind  and- 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  is  to  be  held 
In  Washington. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  are 
to  be  at  the  New  Ebbitt,  where  several^ 
of  the  meetings  will  be  held.  On  the  open- 
ing evening,  Thursday,  April  16,  a  gen- 
eral meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Public ; 
Library,  to  which  the  public  is  cordially ' 
invited.  I 

For  upward  of  fifty  years  workers  for  { 
the  blind  have  met  in  conventions  in  all  j 
parts   of  the   United   States  and   Canada,  j 
but  the  Capital  has  not  been  visited.  The 
reason    for   this    is    doubtless   because    in 
the  past  such  gatherings  have  taken  place 
at  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  where 
the  delegates  were  the  guests  of  the  oi 
flcials  of  the  schools.     It  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  more  and  more  that,  whenever 
a  group  of  people  interested  in  any  hu- 
manitarian endeavor  wishes  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  American  public,  they  can  find 
no  better  place  than  the  National  Capital 
from  which  to  proclaim  their  message. 


In  mlinyp'arlslor' tills  country  tliere  are 
institutions  for  the  blind  that  have  no 
equals  in  any  other  country,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  some  States  some 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  par-' 
ticularly  the  prevention  of  blindness^  are ; 
neglected.  1 

3taiiy    Needlessly    Blind. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  least  j 
100,000  blind  people,  and  of  this  number 
probably  40,000  are  needlessly  blind.  The 
cost  to  individuals,  cities,  and  States  to 
car^  for  the  dependent  blind  runs  into 
large  figures  annually. 

It  is  but  natural  that  one  of  the  most  I 
important  topics  to  be  discussed  at  this  j 
convention  will  be  "The  Prevention  Of  I 
Blindness."  ,  ( 

The  education  of  blind  children  in  i 
America  was  begun  about  1830,  and  has 
been  developed  with  wonderful  success  to 
the  present  date.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,, 
however.  Statewide  organized  efforts  to] 
be  of  service  to  those  who  lose  their  sight] 
when  too  old  to  go  to  schools  for  blind! 
youth,  without  enrolling  them  in  these  j 
schools  (as  was  done  in  the  earlier  insti-j 
tutions)  did  not  become  operative  until! 
this  century.  ! 

Despite  much  publicity  in  recent  years, 
it  is  not  yet  generally  known  that  nearly 
75  per  cent  of  those  who  are  blind  lost 
their  sight  after  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  means  that  the  problem  of  helping 
the  blind  is  much  more  largely  a,  prob-  , 
lem  of  aiding  adults  than  of  training 
blind  children.  In  spite  of  this,  millions 
have  been  spent  in  America  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  magnificent  edu- 
cational plants  for  the  small  minority 
who  become  blind  in  youth.  Another! 
topic  that  will  therefore  command  earn-i 
est  attention  on  the  part  of  all  workers 
for  the  blind  will  be  a  consideration  of 
the  efforts  being  made  to  help  the  blind) 
who  lose  their  sight  too  late  to  enter! 
school'--  for  the  blind. 

'."inestion   of  Employment. 

To  provide  employment  for  the  adult 
blind  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  blind-! 
ness .  is  t?ie  twofold  function  of  State' 
commissions  and  associations  for  the  i 
blind  and  the  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent problems  connected  with  such 
worj,.  is  the  chief  reason  tha^v  prompted 
the  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
to  Siiggest  to  commissions  and  organiza- 
tion;^  in  other  States  to  come  together  in 
"Washington  for  this,  the  first  conference 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
wo-kers  for  the  blind,  to  be  held  at  thei 
Na  ional  Capital.  ' 

The  program  is  proving  lo  bo  of  such 
interest  that  workers  for  the  blind  of 
many  States  are  planning  to  attend.     Ofl 


^ourse,  the  local  institutions  for  the  blind 
^111  be  visited,  and  President  Wilson,  who 
as  governor  of  New  Jersey,  took  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
that  State,  has  consented  to  receive  the 
delegates  at  the  White  House. 

While  the  Ohio  State  Commissiofii  for 
the  Blind  originated  the  idea  of  holding 
this  Washington  conference,  and  its  sec- 
rotary  has  been  making  the  arrangements^ 
the  success  of  the  conference  would  hay^' 
bben  impossible  but  for  the  cordial  (^- 
operation  extended  by  Herbert  Pvitnami, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Gertrtide 
T.  Rider,  who  has  charge  of  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  at  the  Congressional 
Librarj'.  ,  ,,„      ... 


yj  c\^5  la-i>--vu 
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|Workers  for  the  ^?|in^ 
Will  Confer  Next  Week 


many  Important  subjects  ta 
bclcOijjiSidered  by  the  Conference  of 
jWoWfers  for  the  Blind,  April  16.  17  and 
18,  the  prevention  ot  needless  blindness 
will  be  given  most  attention. 

President  Wilson  will  welcome  the  del- 
egates to  the  conference  with  a  re- 
|ception   at  the  White  House  Thursday 

f'ternoon.  The  first  session  of  the  con- 
rence  will  start  ae  3:30  o'clock,  ini- 
ediately  following  the  reception  at  the 
'hite  Totxse.  The  topic  will  be:  "The 
{Prevention    of    Blindness." 

Thomas  P,  Gore,  the  blind  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  will  preside  at  the 
[Thursday  evening  conference.  Among 
isome  of  the  famous  workers  for  the 
hlind  who  will  participate  in  tlie  con- 
ference will  be  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cou- 
acn,  the  blind  cha^.ain  of  the  House 
f>f  Representatives;  Congressman  San- 
!ord  Kirkpatrlck  of  Alabama,  Charles 
^.  F.  Campbell,  siecr«tarv  of  the  Ohio 
[Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  C. 
F*.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  Hal- 
ifax School   for  the  Blind.  y 
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IINILXORKERS  MEET 
HERE  NEXT  THURSDAY 

^     #> 

i(  %|#Hm    of    Needless    Blindness    Is 
One  of   Problems   to   Be  Dis- 
cussed at  Conference. 


APPRECIATE  MR.  WILSON'S  HELP 


One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to 
be  considered  by  those  who  are  coming 
to  Washington  to  attend  the  conference 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  April  16,  17, 
and  18,  is  the  prevention  of  needless 
blindness. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  un- 
necessary blindness  is  the  result  of  but 
one  of  many  causes,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
tha:  the  expenditure  for  the  training, 
care,  and  maintenance  of  all  those  who 
are  needlessly  blind  in  this  country  rep- 
resents a  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

If  those  who  are  needlessly  blind  in ! 
the  United  States  today  live  an  average  - 
term  of  years,  it  will  cost  States',  cities,  i 
and  private  families  over  $200,000,000  to 
care  for  those  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  even  greater  economic  loss  that  re- 
sults from  their  failure  to  become  pro- 
ducers of  normal  capacity.  The  cost  of! 
the  needless  loss  of  sight  to  the  blind 
themselvcT  cannot  be  estimated..  ThSj 
limitations  of  such  a  handicap  are  im-{ 
measurable.  ' 

The  delegates  who  are  to  attend  the 
convention  begin  their  visit  in  Washing-! 
ton  by  going  to  the  White  House  to  ex- 
tend their  appreciation  to  President  Wil- 
son for  the  keen  and  practical  interest 
he  has  shown  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  past.  As  governor  of  New  Jerse.^', 
Mr.  Wilson  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  in  that 
State  to  aid  the  blind.  Thursday  evening. 
April  16,  a  public  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  when 
important   addresses    will   be   made. 


Senator  Gore  is  to  preside  at  the  open 
meeting  of  tliis  conference.  After  a 
prayer  by  Chaplain  Couden,  Representa- 
tive Sanford  Kirkpatrick,  ol:  Alabama, 
Will  welcome  the  delegates.  The  public 
is   invited. 


UJ  a^S  Vwvuq;fov\^  ^T) .  C.  ,  He.-r'a^ldu 
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WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 
^  ,  IMVITE  Mr¥ESON 

^ 

Anxious    to    Have    the    President    at 
Opening  Session  Thursday 

,    Afternoon. 

strenuous    efforts    are    being    made    by 
he   committee   in   charge  of   the   conven- 
ion    of    workers    for    the   blind    to    have 
•resident   Wilson    as   their   guest   for   the 
pening    session    Thursday    afternoon    at 
lotel   Gordon.     John   F.    Biedscoe,    super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,    will    preside   at    this    meeting. 
The    Thursday   evening   meeting   at   the 
i'ublic   Library  will   be  presided   over  by 
penator   Gore.     Friday   morning's   session 
\miil  be  in  charge  of  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
la  member  of  the  New  York  Commission 
ifor    the    Blind.      Following    this    session, 
I  the   delegates   will    see   the   reading   room 
I  for  the  blind  at  the  liibrary  of  Congress, 
I  the   National   Library   for   the   Blind,    th 
[Columbia  Polytechnic  for  the   Blind,   an 
the    Washington    Home    for    the    Blind 


s, 
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MSEY  WOMAN  AT 
SESSIONS  OF  BUND 


MiJ4s*rY.  Hayes  to  Represent 
/stale  at  Three-day  Gathering 
at  Washington. 

PRESIDENT  TO  RECEIVE  DELEGATES 


As  the  representative  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  of  this  city  left  today  for 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  attend  a  three- 
day  session  of  the  annua,!  conference 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  which  opens 
in    that   city    tomorrow. 

Progress    in    methods    of    preventing  i 
blindness    as    well    as    instructing    and  1 
caring   for   those    already    afflicted   are  j 
hoped  for  as  a  result  of  this  gathering, ! 
the      first      at      "Washington.         Special 
efforts    have    been    made      to      interest 
legislators    in    the    conference    and    its: 
objects.      Senators   and   Representatives  ! 
of  this   State   have   been   written   to   by  j 
Miss    Hayes,    urging    their    attendance 
at    some    of    the    meetings,    and      other  | 
States  have  sought  in  the  same  way  to  , 
influence    their    Congressmen.  ! 

President  Wilson  will  receive  the  | 
delegates  at  the  White  House  tomor-  , 
row  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  ' 
business  session  of  the  conference,  j 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma  i 
will  preside  at  the  public  meeting  to  j 
be  held  tomorrow  night.  The  blind 
chaplain  of  the  House,  Kev.  Henry  N.  i 
Cowden,  will  open  the  exercises  with  } 
prayer. 

To  Discuss  Government's  Attitude.       | 

A  number  of  speakers  will  be  heard, 
the  central  theme  being  the  attitude  of 
governments  toward  the  blind.  Olin 
H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  will  tell  "What  the  Na- 
tional   Government    is    Doing    for    the 


Blind,  and  What  More  It  Ought  to  Do." 

"What  Canada  is  Doing  for  the  Blind" 

i  will  be  the  topic  of  Dr.  C.   F.   Frazier, 

I  superintendent     of     a     school     for     the 

blind  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

"Prevention    of    Blindness"     will     be 
;the   subject   of   an   address   by   John    F. 
[Bledsoe,    superintendent    of    the    Mary- 
[land  State  School  for  the  Blind,  tomor-  : 
row  morning. 

Lantern  slides,  showing  work  done 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  which 
have  been  prepared  for  exhibition  at 
|the  international  conference  on  the 
blind  to  be  held  in  London  in  June, 
^Till  be  i^d  to  illustrate  a  survey  of 
pTOgii'<>8!!?*Tn  the  work  in  this  country.     _^, 
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BHIB  HEAK  GOOD  CONCERT. 


V|t»ii    Rayei*   and.   T.    G.    Sherman 
Take    Part   in   Pi'Ograni. 

./^^»*^exceptionally  good  musical  enter- 
itainment  was  8■i^'en  before  a  blind  audi- 
I  ence  at  .  the  Library  of  Congress;  last 
night  by  Mrs.  H.  von  Bayer,  pianist,  and 
Thomas  G,  Sherman,  tenor,  This  was 
one  of  a  series  of  entertainments  being- 
given    Tuesday    evenings   of    this    month. 

Mrs.  von  Bayer,  who  is  a  composer,  as 
jwell  as  a  pianist,  having  taken  first  hon- 
!  ors  at  the  University  -  of  Berlin,  played 
■several  selections  from  Chopin,  Grieg, 
and  Dohnanyi.  Mr.  Sli(jrman's  solos  in- 
1  eluded  Indian  songs  and  several  lullabies. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  commission  for  the 
blind,  announced  an  open  meeting  of  the 
conference  of  workers  for  the  bli-o.d  3 1 
the  Public  Library  tomorrow  night,  and 
imade  a  special  appeal  for  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

,  '"The  whole  country  looks  directly  to 
IWa.shington  for  inspiration  on  all  sub- 
jects," said  Mr.  Campbell,  "and  in  hold- 
ing our  conference  here  we  hope  to  make 
it  of  such  importance  as  to  stimulate 
interest   in  the   work   for   the   blind." 


uO  a^sU^i-Yvq^tg-v^  >  X).  C  Me^va^LdU  • 
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Senator   Gore,   as   Presiding 
Officer,  Is  Object  Lesson 
f*-/  to  Afflicted. 

"PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BEST" 


Points    Out   that   Institutional   Educa- 
tion  Does  Not  Prepare   for 
World's  Battles.        " 


A  blind  Senator,  picking  out  by  ear; 
alone,  pinority  of  claims  for  recognition! 
made  by  delegates  he  could  not  see,  pre-j 
sided  over  the  first  open  meeting  of 
workers  for  the  blind  held  at  the  Public^ 
Library   last   night.  1 

Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  j 
was  the  presiding  officer  who  gave  this  ■ 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  triumph  over  difficulties; 
that  seem  insuperable  to  the  man  who  j 
has    learned    to    relj'    upon    his    ej^es.  < 

The  workers  were  discussing  a  uniform^ 
system  of  textile  print  for  the  blind, 
"and  with  sightless  eyes,  turned  uncanny 
directness  from  one  part  of  the  audience 
\o  another,  the  blind  Senator  rose  and 
made   a  speech.  ! 

Preparation    for    World. 

! 

"The  greatest  work  that  the  WorkersI 
of  the  World  for  the  Blind  can  accom-l 
plish,"  the  Senator  said,  "is  to  estab-l 
lish  a  uniform  system  of  type  to  be  used! 
in    communicative    work."  \ 

Senator  Gore  in  discussing  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  the  blind  teachers  in  their 
work  said  that  to  his  mind  the  greatest 
point  against  the  present  system  was  thei 
segregation   of  the  blind.  ! 


■  "Children  graduated  from  blind  institu- 
tions are  not  equipped  to  grapple  with 
the  world,"  he  declared.  "They  believe 
that  the  care  and  tenderness  that  en- 
shrine them  there  will  follow  them  out, 
which  is  not  the  case  and  they  should 
be  prepared  for  what  they  are  'up 
against.' 

"We  do  not  want  mor«  institutional 
education  for  the  blind,  but  more  public 
school  education,"  the  Senator  said. 

Reports   on    Work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  N.  Couden,  chaplaitf' 
of  the  House,  offered  the  evening  pray#. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  tHe 
Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blii:$, 
led  the  program  with  a  talk  on  the  pid'- 
pose  of  the  convention.  "What  the  Na- 
tional Government  Is  Doing  for  the  Bliai 
and  WTiat  It  Oought  to  Do"  was  the  sut- 
jeet  of  Olin  H.  Burritt,  superintendent  & 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind.  Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser, 
who  has  been  a  blind  teacher  for  forty- 
one  years,  and  is  now  the  superintendent 
of  the  blind  school  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  spoke  on  what  Canada  is  doing 
for  the  blind. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  principal  of  tlie 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  also  con- 
struction agent  for  the  uniform  type  com- 
mittee, tojd  of  that  committee's  efforts 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  prints, 
and  a  report  on  the  success  of  raising 
funds  to  finance  the  investigation  com- 
mittee was  made  by  M.  C.  Migel,  of  New 
York. 

The  program  concluded  with  an  iUus- 
ti'ated  lecture  on  the  work  done  on  the 
study  and  industrial  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  by  Charies 
P.  Campbell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  commission  for  the  blind  and  editor 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Visit   to    "Whit^   House. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  t 
President  received  the  delegates  to  the 
conference,  and  at  2:30  o'clock  a  get-^ 
together"  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Gor- 
don Hotel.  At  3:30  o'clock  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  workers  was  opened  in 
the  chapel  hail  of  St,  John's  Episcopal; 
Church,  with  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
!  Blind,    presiding.  - 

I  The  topic  discussed  was  "The  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness."  Brief  reports  from 
Miss  Lucy  Wright,  general  superintend- 
end  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  were  read  in  her  absence  by 
jE.  M.  Van  Cleave,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Blind  in  Columbus,   Ohio, 

The  paper  dealt  with  the  experimental 
clinics  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in 
JBoston,   where   the   school   committee  has 
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established  one  defective  eyesig-ht  class"] 
which  has  proved  so  successful  that  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  school  board  plans  to| 
establish   a   similar   class   there. 

The  Boston  eye  clinic  is  operated  fori 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  eye' 
treatment. 

Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  committee  for  thej 
prevention  of  blindness  read  a  report! 
on  the  work  done  in  her  State  by  tl 
blind  institutions.  Miss  Marian  A.  Cai 
bell,  of  the  Ohio  commission,  field  si 
retary  for  the  blind,  followed  on  «ie| 
program  with  report?  from  their  actwe 
committees  on  the  work  they  are  dcmig] 
toward  investig-ations  on  the  causes  fnd; 
preventions   of   blindness. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll  secretary  of  the  Miry- ' 
land  Association  for  the  preventio#^f  | 
Blindness  gave  brief  reports  on  the 
work  of  that  body.  H.  Randolph  Lati-I 
nier,  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  I 
Blind  talked  very  interesting-ly  on  his! 
efforts  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of 
tactile  print   for  the  blind.  | 

Tliis    Morning's    l^ession,  | 

This  morning  a  session  will  be  held  J 
from  9:30  to  12:30  o'clock.  Commissioner' 
Robert  L.  Saterlee  of  the  New  York 
commission  for  the  blind  will  preside.' 
The  topic  for  discussion  will  be  "Recent 
State-wide  Organization  and  Work  forj 
the  Adult  Blind."  Brief  reports  will  bei 
given  by  those  actively  engaged  in  this  i 
work,  and  will  include  a  discussion  of  thej 
best  methods  of  providing  work  for  thei 
blind  who  live  in  their  own  homes  and 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  such  homei 
industries.  ' 

There  vv^ill  be  a  conference  luncheon  in, 
the  afternoon,  follov/ed  by  a  visit  of  the; 
delegates  to  the  reading  room  for  the] 
bl*nd  at  the  Congressional  Library,  to  i 
the  Washington  Home  for  the  Blind,  j 
the  Columbia  Polytechnic  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  j 
■'  The  evening  session  will  be  presided  j 
over  by  Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  of' 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
topic  will  be  "Problems  Relating  to  th 
Support    and   Employment   of    the   Blind.,' 
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AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MESNEWlOiS 

ihMm  of 


mg  of  Industry  and  Pre- 
ventative   Work    Given 
Chief  Attention. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PLANS 
INSTRUCTORS  FOR  HOIVIES 


Idleness  Is  Declared  to  Be  Worst 
Cruelty  Possible  for  Sight- 
less Persons. 


Operations  during-  the  past  year  of 
commissions  and  organizations  for 
helping  the  blind  and  for  the  study  of 
the  prevention  of  blindness  were  out- 
lined this  morning-  at  the  conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  session  in  the 
parish  hall  of  St,  John's  Church,  H 
street  and  Avenue  of  the  Presidents. 
In  New  York  the  investigations  cover 
levery  iDhase  of  the  matters  affecting 
the  blind. 

'    C    M.    Abbott,    secretary    of    the    New 
I  York    commission   for    the   blind,    in    out- 
lining the  worl^  of  that  body,  told  of  the 
establishment  of  information  bureaus  for 
jthe  blind,  of  workshops  where  the  sight- 
lless   could   be   taught   to   use   their   hands 
land    to    earn    money,    and    of    plans    for 
ihome  teaching.   When  the  work  has  pro-  i 
gressed  farther,  he  declared,  it  was  hoped  ; 
that   a   corps    of    home   teachers    for   the  i 
blind  might  be  established.  I 

I  Mr.  Abbott  explained  that  it  was  pro-  j 
posed  to  take  a  census  of  New  York! 
[State     in   the   matter    of   the    causes    pfj 


blindness.     He  said  furtlier  tliat  the  com- 
mission   would    soon    start    an    investiga-^ 
tion  of  the   sale  of  cheap  eyeglasses   .^y ; 
department  stores  and  others. 

Cruelty  of  Idleness. 

Declaring  that  enforced  idleness  was  ■ 
the  worst  cruelty  that  could  be  iijflicted ; 
i-pon  a  blind  person,  E.  P.  Moreford  otj 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  told  of  the  plans  of  the 
Brooklyn  comn^lssion  to  relieve  this 
iruelty. 

The  work  among  children  in  the  inter-] 
sts  of  saving  their  sight  was  discussed 
)y  Mr.  Moreford,  who  said  that  the  sav- 
ag  of  the  sight  of  just  one  child  meant  a 
aving  of  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  in  money, 
'•hich  would  have  to  be  spent  in  speciai 
ducational  facilities  for  such  a  child. 
Dr.  Riley,  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
oard  of  charities,  made  the  prediction 
lat  in  1915  there  would  be  no  neglected 
lind  in  Brooklyn.  This  statement 
rought  forth  a  storm  of  applause  from 
le  delegates  at  the  conference. 

He  explained  that  while  the  Brooklyn 
harity  board  had  been  looking  after. 
iie  b^ind  only  a  short  time,  rapid  prog- j 
ess  was  being  made  in  locating  the, 
lind  there,  and  aiding  them  in  various! 
/ays.  Dr.  Riley  announced  that  Brook- j 
m  was  the  home  of  a  few  of  the  most 
imous  blind  men  in  the  United  States 
nd  that  he  had  not  hesitated  to  draw 
eavily  upon  them  when  the  board  was 
utlining  plans  for  taking  care  of  the 
lind. 

Others  who  spoke  were  W.  I.  Scandlin, 
ecretary   of   the    New   York   Association  i 
or  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E.  B.   Palmer,  secre- j 
iry    of    the    Ohio    commission    for    the 
lind;   Miss  French   of  the  Rhode   Island  I 
Lssociation  for   the  Blind,   A.   R,    Trump 
f  the   Delaware  commission,   Mrs.   3.   E. 
lennedy    of    Philadelphia    and    W.     W. 
itamm,  executive  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
ylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Seek  Causes  of   Blindness. 

AH  of  the  speakers  told  of  the  work 
luring  the  year  in  their  home  states 
md  cities.  The  main  idea  of  all  of  the 
tssociations  and  commissions  is  first  to 
ittempt  to  find  the  principal  causes  of 
>lindnesf'  and  then  to  take  what  steps 
ire  necessary  to  prevent  an  increase  in 
he  sightless  by  disseminating  the  in- 
formation collected,  and  also  to  provide 
neans  by  which  the  blind  may  work 
tnd  become  useful. 

This  afternoon,  following  luncheon  at 
he  Gordon  Hotel,  where  the  conference 
las  its  headquarters,  members  will 
•isit  the  Congressional  Library,  where 
L  personal  representative  of  Librarian  ! 
I'utnam  will  escort  the  party  through 
;he  building,  taking  them  "behind  the 
scenes,"  where  the  general  public  is  I 
lot  usually  taken.  After  this  a  tour 
jf  the  Capitol  building  will  be  made,  i 
md  then  the  delegates  will  go  for  iuii 
automobile  ride  about  the  city. 


HERBERT  L.   SATTERLEE, 
Who  will  preside  at  session  tonfsht. 

The  session  tonight  will  be  presided 
Dver  by  commissioner  Herbert  L.  Satter- 
lee  of  the  New  York  commission  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Satterlee  is  a  son-in-law 
bf  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 
'j?h©  topic  for  discussion  will  be  "Prob- 
Itims  Relating  to  the  Employment  and 
support  of  the  Blind." 
!  The  conference  is  scheduled  to  conclude 
its  sessions  early  tomorrow  afternoon. 

G-ore  XJrg'cs  |Dne  System  for  Blind. 

-•--'into:-   Ti-(j:|ia~    ') '.    fvorc   of  Ok]rjhon?a 
^.fciic;-^u   a^;i4-   i^^cii^'s   puolic  ijieeting, 

Iwhich  was   held  at  the   Public  Library. 

JHe  Etrongrly  urged  the  adoption  of  one 
system  of  raised  printing-  for  the  blind 
in    order    that    all    bo6ks    for    the  blind 

j  might  be  available  to  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  raised  printing. 

"The  greatest  work  that  the  workers  j 
for  the  blind  can  accomplish,"  he  said, 
"is  to  establish  a  uniform  type  to  be  j 
used  in  communicative  work."  Opposing  i 
the  segregation  of  the  blind.  Senator  i 
Gore  declared  that  children  graduated 
from  blind  Institutions  are  not  equip- 
ped to  grapple  with  the  world.  Such 
childreJj,  he   said,   believe  that  the  care, 


and  tenderness  that  enshrine  them  therft 
will  follow  them  out,  which  Is  not  the 
case,  and  they  should  be  prepared  for 
what  they  are  up  against.  We  do  not 
want  more  Institutional  education  for  the! 
blind,  but  more  public  school  education. 

Last  night's  session  was  opened  by  Rev, 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Couden,  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  a  prayer.  I 
Edwaxd  M.  Van  Cleave,  president  of  the 
Ohio  state  commission  for  the  blind,  ad-! 
dressed  the  meeting",  outlining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  convention. 

Others  SpeaJsers  Last  Nig:ht. 

Others  who  spoke  were  Olin  H.  Burritt. , 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti-j 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Dr.' 
C,  F.  Fraser,  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Charles  D.  D.  Campbell,  execu-' 
tive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  commission. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Lucy  Wright 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention  late 
yesterday  af ternoon»  her  report  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  was  read  by  E.  M. 
Van  Cleave.  The  paper  dealt  with  the 
experimental  clinics  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  of  Boston,  where  the  school  com- 
mittee has  established  one  defective  eye- 
sight class  which  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  other  cities  are  following  it. 

Miss  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  committee  for  the  blind, 
read  a  report  of  the  work  for  the  blin 
in  that  state,  while  Miss  Marian  A.  Camp 
bell  told  of  the  work  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll,  seci^etary  of  the  Ma 
land    Association    for    the    Prevention 
Blindness,  told  of  tlie^JFfOi'it-fGT'-tti 
of  Maryland. 
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VISIT  IN  CAPITIL 


See  Various  Methods  of  Caring 
For  Sightless  in  Washington 
Institutions. 


The  delegates  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference of  Workers  for  the  Blind  ^re 
this  afternoon  on  an  educational  excur- 
sion, with  automobiles  conveying  them 
to  many  Interesting  resorts  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  city. 

The  reading  room,  for  the  blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  other  points, 
will  be  \-isited,  and  the  excursion  will 
terminate  with  a  visit  to  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  at  1729  H  street. 

Here  the  blind  employes  of  that  in- 
Btitution  will  demonstrate  the  complete 
making  of  a  book  for  the  blind,  which 
has  beerfvmade  possible  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  press  by  Ernest  Vaughn,  who 
though  sightless,  has  made  himself  the 
most  valuable  officer  of  tho  National 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris.  Type- 
setting, proofreading,  bookbinding,  and 
everything  complete  is  done  by  the 
•blind. 

The  morning  session  today  in  St. 
John's  Parish  Hall,  was  presided  over 
by  J.  T.  Hooper,  superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  and  wa% 
devoted  to  reports  on  the  recent  State- 
wide organizations  and  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  presiding  officer  tonight,  at  the 
same  hall,  avIII  be  Robert  L.  Satterlee^  a 
son-in-law  of .  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  for- 
merly Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  New  York 
commission  for  the  blind.  There  will  be 
a  final  ndeeting  towiorrow  morning,  afjer^ 
which  delegates  will  return  to  th< 
homeg.       ^ 
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HJA-rul    iS^  >^t^-. 


To  Meet  in  San  Francisco  at  Time 
^of  the  Panama-Pacific 
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Exposition. 


Delegates    Iicave    City    to    Inspect 

Schools  in  Baltimore,  New  York 

and  PMladelpMa. 


Following-  a  brief   session  at  the   Gk>r- 
don   Hotel  this   morning-,    the ;  Gonf erence 
of"  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  has  , "been 
discussing  problei^S'  affecting   the   Bight- 
'ess  for-the  last  -three  days,  adjourned  to 
meet   in    San   Francisco    in   1915,    at  the 
time    of    the    Panama-Pacific    exposition. 
Many   of  the  delegates  left  the  city  be- 
fore 3  o'clock,  ahd  it  was  declared  that 
by  night  all  of  them  will  have  departed. 
A  number  of  the  delegates  left  Washing- 
ton early  to  make  inspections  of  schools 
for  the   blind   at  Philadelphia,   Baltimore 
and  New  York  before  they  return  to  their 
homes. 

Problems  confronting  the  schools  for 
the  blind  were  discussed  at  the  short  ses- 
sion this  morning.  The  prevailing-  opinion 
of  those  who  direct  institutions  for  the! 
adult  blind  seemed  to  be  that  the  schoolsj 
for  children  did  not  give  them  enough  j 
business  training.  j 

N.  Z.   Baldwin  of  Maine  told  the  dele-  { 
gates  that  he  had  worked  with  personal 
"om  the  schools,  and,  he  said:     "I  wishi 
^were    possible    for    you    to    prive    your 
'  ^^s  n-ore  training  in  lines  of  business 
»les,   so  that  the  blind  person  who 
^ooms    will    know    how    to    bank 
»w  to  draw  a  check  and  know 
msiness    man    means    when    he 
^er  cent  discount  in  thirty  days." 
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